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S you walk over the 
Brooklyn Bridge you 
come, midway the 
beautiful gigantic 
structure, upon a 
wooden platform, 
with seats for the 
comfort: of pedestri- 
There is an iron railing about the 
If you were 











ans. 
auter edge of the platform. 


to climb upon the railing, give a yell, and . 


jump, you would be at the bottom of the 
deepest part of the East River in no 


time. Right at this place there fell into 
the river, not long ago, what an eminent 
philanthropist believed to be the Hope 
of Humanity. And with it went Scipio 
the Flea. 


Scipio was the most ferocious, the 
hardest-biting flea that ever stung the 
cuticle of man or beast. Among flea 
fanciers it is said that it was impossible 
to make him work as one of a team of 
trained fleas; he invariably murdered all 
his mates. He was anti-social. But he 
was intelligent. His master often said 
with pride: “My Scipio is worth his 
weight in radium !” 

His master, who had inherited him 
from a friend in the show business, was 
Professor Doddbridge Jenkinson, a man 
who ever smiled and smiled, showing a 
golden tooth. He wore cloth-topped 
shoes and smoothed his hair with oil; 
his mustache was large and brilliantly 
black; his forehead sloped gracefully, and 
he always sported a fancy vest. Scipio 
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would perform for no one else; and Pro- 
fessor Jenkinson, out of a sentiment for 
the dead friend, never asked him to per- 
form professionally. Scipio lived in a 
pill-box that reposed in the upper left- 
hand pocket of the fancy vest, just over 
the fond heart of Doddbridge Jenkinson; 
they were blood-brothers and between 
them was a bond passing the love of 
woman. 

They dwelt in ulterior Flatbush, out 
toward Coney Island, in the boarding- 
house of Mrs. Kate Akimbo; a handsome 
and buxom ‘widow. Mrs. Akimbo was 
the mother of a pair of interesting twins, 
Barnum Akimbo and Bailey Akimbo, 
just five years old.. They had been born 
the day an Asian elephant, forgetful of 
his training, knelt upon their father in a 
great circus. Mrs. Akimbo, the twins, 
and the other boarders (who were mostly 
employed about the shows and conces- 
sions at Coney Island) all looked up to 
Doddbridge Jenkinson as a man who 
knew a thing or two about the world. 
But with Kate Akimbo admiration for 
Professor Jenkinson had grown to some- 
thing far deeper. 

Briefly, she worshipped him. But did 
he care for her? Sometimes, she was 
sure of it. And then there would jump 
before her wistful mental vision the 
shadow of the flea. But with the guile 
of woman Mrs. Akimbo pretended that 
she admired Scipio. 

Professor Doddbridge Jenkinson was 
what is known as a pitchman; just now 
he busied himself taking orders for crayon 
and Great Britain by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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portraits, enlarged from photographs in 
funereal blacks and grays; at one time he 
had employed himself in the sale of indis- 
soluble, indestructible, and opalescent 
pearls. When his work was done he loved 
to sit upon the widow’s porch of a sum- 
mer evening and practise upon the slide- 
trombone—the slanting late sunlight 
beautiful upon his satin, salmon-colored 
tie which was stuck rakishly through with 
a turquoise pin. Often Barnum Akimbo 
and Bailey Akimbo would clamber upon 
his lap and beg to see Scipio perform, a 
boon never granted, though Doddbridge 
was indulgent to the twins in other ways. 

But one tragic day in early autumn, 
after the professor had satiated himself 
with his luncheon and his trombone, he 
fell a-drowse upon the front veranda, 
his mouth ajar beneath his brilliant mus- 
tache, and his golden dentistry glimmer- 
ing through the golden afternoon. Bar- 
num Akimbo saw his chance and slyly 
took the pill-box from the professor’s 
pocket. Then the twins stole into the 
garden, crawled through a gap in the 
back fence, and, all oblivious of a Bearded 
Stranger coming into the alley, opened 
the pill-box. 

“Hullo, little Busters!” said the 
Bearded Stranger, falsely genial, looking 
about to see that they had no natural 
protector near. They were startled, but 
the tramp fixed them with such a com- 
pelling look they did not move. “Has 
Momma sent you to the drug-store with 
that pretty pill-box to buy medicine?” 
He endeavored to endow his husky voice 
with an ingratiating quality, but did not 
succeed. He patted Barnum on the head. 
“You mustn’t be scared of your Uncle 
Fuller-—lemme see the shiny pennies 
Momma gave you.” 

But Barnum Akimbo, drawing back, 
answered: 

“We ain’t got any Uncle Fuller, or any 
pennies. All we got is Mister Jenkinson’s 
flea.” 

To which Bailey Akimbo added un- 
truthfully: 

“An’ he give the flea to us, Mister 
Jenkinson did, didn’t he, Barnum? To 
bring him out and air him like a dog, 
didn’t he, Barnum? We air him like a 
dog every day, don’t we, Barnum?” 

“A flea?” said the Bearded Stranger. 


He seemed not merely puzzled but dis- 
pleased. He walled his eyes, he clicked 
his tongue, he opened wide his mouth and 
showed some jagged, tobacco-blackened 
teeth. “I’ve et kids that told me lies, 
afore this,’’ he said. The boast seemed 
entirely plausible to the twins, for he 
looked like the ogre in one of their pic- 
ture-books. “Gimme them pennies— 
Quick!” He grasped each twin by its 
nearest ear, and both twins howled. 

Mrs. Akimbo’s voice rang sharply out 
from the kitchen in instant, maternal 
response to the terrified bellowing of her 
young. The Bearded Stranger loosed the 
ears and ran. 

But Scipio had leaped into the man’s 
matted beard. 

Mrs. Akimbo rushed from the house, fol- 
lowed by several boarders, and, a moment 
later, by Professor Doddbridge Jenkinson. 

When Doddbridge learned the flea was 
gone his grief was unbridled. 

“Woman! My flea!” he cried. “My 
flea! These meddlesome. brats have lost 
my flea! Get them out of my sight, for 
I'll not be answerable for anything that I 
may do! When I think that I intended 
to propose marriage to you, while shoot- 
ing the chutes at Coney Island next Sun- 
day, and become the stepfather of these 
abominable twins, I wonder at myself! 
Scipio, Scipio is gone, and I shall never 
look upon his like again !” 

Kate Akimbo stood stricken to the 
heart, for she loved him deeply. Yet she 
mustered up a certain show of pride, and 
she drew in a long breath, and she said: 

“Professor Doddbridge Jenkinson you 
have chosen between us and since you 
love that insect better than you do me I 
am glad I found it out in time and now 
that your flea is gone Doddbridge Jenkin- 
son you had better go yourself and I’m 
glad my two preciouses didn’t get a step- 
father that cared so much for fleas he 
would have been brutal to them and my 
poor Akimbo was a gentleman even if he 
did drink so come along Barnum and 
Bailey and get your faces washed and quit 
your sniffling and don’t drag back or I’ll 
slap you and keep away from Mister 
Jenkinson or he’ll think you’re trying to 
steal his watch 

Then, being out of breath, Mrs. Akim- 
bo fainted. 
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But at that instant, the Bearded 
Stranger, who had found the alley closed 
at one end, sneaked by the gap in the 
fence again, doubling back to seek open 
country. Scipio had worked round from 
the beard to a place of strategic impor- 
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coat-tails level in the breeze that stroked 
his oiled and scented hair, his brilliant 
mustache streaming backward on either 
side, his heart beating wildly with the 
fervor of the chase, his patent-leather 
shoes flashing gallantly in the bright 
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Briefly, she worshipped him.—Page 643. 


tance between his shoulder-blades, and 
just as he went past the hole in the 
fence, Scipio struck—struck with all his 
terrific power. The tramp leaped into the 
air, with an involuntary outcry—leaped 
as the fighting tuna-fish off Catalina 
leaps, leaped as the hooked tarpon hurtles 
moonward from the Spanish Main. 
Three fathoms high he bounded with flail- 
ing arms, wherewith he sought futilely 
to lash himself between the shoulder- 
blades. Professor Jenkinson, when he 
saw the tramp leap, knew where his flea 
was, for only those bitten by Scipio can 
jump like that. 

He was through the fence and after 
the Bearded Stranger in an _ instant. 
The tramp flew rather than ran, and 
Doddbridge went bounding after—his 


autumnal sun. Out of the alley they 
went, across a street, over fences, across 
gardens, and then they miraculously 
crossed an important boulevard, where 
motor traffic was thick and fast. Twenty 
minutes of this frightful pace, and the 
Bearded Stranger, with Professor Dodd- 
bridge Jenkinson gleaming in hot pursuit, 
raced into Prospect Park; through the 
trees and bushes they rushed, across 
humming driveways, splashing among the 
ponds and lagoons, with Scipio still sting- 
ing as only Scipio in all the world could 
sting. From Prospect Park down through 
Brooklyn they followed much the same 
route as George Washington and his 
colonials took in the battle of Long 
Island, and amongst the maze of crooked 
streets that approach the Brooklyn 
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Bridge from the Long Island side Dodd- 
bridge Jenkinson lost his leaping quarry; 
he hit his head against one of the pillars 
of the elevated railroad, and the tramp 
gave him the slip. 

Professor Jenkinson, winded, but suf- 
fering less physically than from grief, 
laid his graceful narrow forehead against 
the stones of the cobble street and wept; 
bitterly he wept. 


If he had but known it he was not three 
blocks from the Bearded Stranger, and 
from Scipio. 

The tramp, satisfied that he had evaded 
pursuit, had slunk into a speak-easy 
where the worst liquor in the world is 
sold. Scipio was tired; he rested. The 
tramp felt him no longer; the tramp 
rested, and imbibed the liquor for which 
that place is infamous. Scipio left him. 





A policeman came up and asked him 
why, with neither sympathy nor gentle- 
ness in his tone. 

“T’ve lost my flea,” said Professor 
Jenkinson simply. 

The policeman roughly assisted Dodd- 
bridge to his feet. It was evident that 
he did not credit the altogether truthful 
explanation. Plainly, he suspected Dodd- 
bridge of mental aberration. 

“Lost your flea?” he said. “Well, 
don’t cry. Be a little man, and maybe 
Santy Claus will bring you another one. 
I’ve got none for you myself—and you 
can git t’hell off this block, now!” 

Doddbridge wandered to the water’s 
edge, where Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
slopes to the East River, and sat dis- 
consolate upon the string-piece of a pier. 





Then, being out of breath, 


Drinking at a near-by table was a 
swarthy man of forty, with bold dark 
eyes and scornful lips. Perhaps it was 
his full-blooded look that recommended 
him to Scipio as a prospect for dinner and 
a warm night’s lodging. Scipio crawled 
amongst the man’s clothing, and settled 
himself for a brief nap, not being imme- 
diately hungry. The man was studying a 
sheet of paper, and murmuring to him- 
self in Russian. Finally he nodded, put 
the paper in his pocket, and departed. 
He went down to the water-front, and 
out upon the very pier where Dodd- 
bridge Jenkinson. sat gazing sadly at the 
water, descended a short flight of water- 
stairs, and got into a small gasoline 
launch. 

Doddbridge idly watched the man untie 
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his boat, push it clear of the dock, and 
start his engine. The motor turned over, 
the propellor spun, the exhaust snorted, 
and the Russian turned the bow out 
toward clear water, and was chugging 
away, when—— 

When Scipio struck; struck as only 
Scipio could strike. 

The Russian abandoned his wheel, 
smote vainly at that unreachable point 
midway between the human shoulders, 
let out a wild, red Muscovite oath, and 
almost fell into the water. 

Doddbridge’s gloomy lassitude left 
him. He had seen the Russian jump, and 
once more he knew where Scipio must 
be. “My flea! My flea!” he cried, gal- 
vanized into life again. He looked fran- 
tically up and down the water-front. 
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Pulling in toward a neighboring dock, 
hissing as she let off steam, was a small 
free-lance river-tug, with her proprietor 
and crew of three. 

“Help me catch that man!” shouted 
Doddbridge, motioning toward the Rus- 
sian, now a hundred yards up-stream, 
but once again in difficulties with Scipio. 

The skipper of the tug, standing on the 
deck, took in something of the situation 
at a glance. He measured the Russian’s 
lead with a cock-eyed knowingness, swept 
a swift look over Doddbridge Jenkinson 
from his glossy mustache to his shining 
patent-leather shoes, spat brownly into 
the gray river, and suggested: 

“Twenty dollars an hour, mate.” 

Doddbridge Jenkinson pulled out his 
bill folder. Yes, thank God! he had 
enough—it had been a good month for 
crayon portraiture. Doddbridge waved 
a bunch of bills excitedly at the skipper. 
Deftly the tug checked herself in her 
easy drift toward the dock-side she had 
been aiming for, backed, sidled like a 
controlled horse, pointed herself at the 
end of Doddbridge’s pier, and passed 
within eight inches of it with her snub 
nose turned up-stream. And then, as 
Doddbridge jumped to her deck, she 
picked up speed and was off in pursuit, 
with a hell-roaring blast of her whistle 
contributed to the situation sheerly out 
of sporting spirit. 

Doddbridge had stumbled and fallen to 
the deck; the skipper picked him up 
kindly and plucked a twenty-dollar bill 
from his hand almost with one motion. 

“Tn advance,” he said. And then, as he 
shoved the bill into a trousers pocket: 
“That feller stole somethin’ of yourn?” 

“Ves,” said Doddbridge, “he has 
my—” But he checked himself. He 
did not say flea. The policeman had 
misunderstood. So might this man. 

The skipper gazed after the Russian. 
“Somethin’ on that feller’s conscience, 
by the way he’s actin’.”’ 

Indeed the Russian was acting like 
anybody but a placid burgher out for an 
afternoon cruise among the water high- 
ways of the sea-girdled city; he was 
slapping again at that unslappable spot 
betwixt the shoulder-blades with hands 
that wig-wagged a message of frenzy to 
the world; Scipio had smitten him once 
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more just as he passed under the Brooklyn 
Bridge. He narrowly escaped collision 
with one of the huge stone supports. 

“Give her everything you got, Jim,” 
called the skipper to his engineer, and the 
tug shot forward a moment later as if she 
had been prodigiously kicked upon the 
stern. But even at that the tug could 
never hope to overhaul the little motor- 
boat if the Russian were permitted to 
manage it in peace. Doddbridge pinned 
his faith to Scipio. Scipio could be de- 
pended on not to leave the man alone. 
And no man could be enough the master 
of himself to run a motor-boat, drive a 
car, make love, or operate a sewing- 
machine, with Scipio riding high and 
fierce above his chine. 

Half-way between the Brooklyn Bridge 
and the Manhattan Bridge a great tug 
shouldering a lighter on either side of her, 
each lighter laden with a double rank of 
freight-cars, passed so near the Russian’s 
frail launch, without even a hoot of warn- 
ing, that Doddbridge thought he had 
been run down, and Scipio with him. The 
motor-boat seemed to disappear directly 
beneath the clumsy, trampling barges; 
but Doddbridge looked again, and there 
she was bobbing and jerking through the 
greasy wake among the scavenger gulls. 
And then the sharp bows of a rapid de- 
stroyer from the navy-yard almost planed 
the varnish from the Russian’s gunnels, 
and the slim war-toy went slithering and 
twisting down the river like a gray eel 
late to a business appointment, leaving 
an astonished cry from her siren and a 
crackle of profanity from her decks 
hanging behind her in the salt, wet air. 
The East River, on busy afternoons, is no 
place for a pilot whose back is inhabited 
by a kind of hopping measle out of hell. 

By the time the Russian had control 
of his gasoline shallop once more, the tug 
was within fifty feet of him. 

“Steer right at him, shall we?” asked 
the skipper. “If it could be done acci- 
dental, 1 wouldn’t mind givin’ a swipe to 
one of them there damn little water-bugs 
—always under everybody’s bows tanglin’ 


up navigation! Fleas, damn ’em, fleas!” 


“No, no, don’t hit him!” cried Dodd- 
bridge, more than ever resolved not to 
tell the skipper that he really chased an 
insect. 
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The Russian gathered from their for- 
ward-leaning attitudes that he was pur- 
sued; he concentrated as best he could 
upon his controls, and gave her the gas. 
It did not seem to surprise him that he 
was being chased; he was, in truth, a man 
who had spent years of his life in running 
and hiding. Doddbridge shouted at him 
but he returned no answer. The motor- 
boat began to draw rapidly away from the 
tug. As Doddbridge emerged from the 
shadow of the Williamsburg Bridge he 
saw the launch far up the stretch of rip- 
pled water, speeding through the sunlight 
toward the point of Blackwell’s Island, 
which is moored like a big loaded stone- 
boat in the centre of the river, splitting 
it into two deep tidal channels. He 
guessed that Scipio was no longer troub- 
ling the Russian, and he was right: the 
great flea rested again. As the Russian 
approached the island he was hidden from 
Doddbridge’s view by a rusty tramp 
steamer; but he saw the launch a few 
minutes later swing into the western 
channel, between the island and the 
Manhattan shore. The Russian steered 
directly for a maze of barges, lumber 
schooners, tugs, and scows that made a 
ragged fringe along the irregular docks 
and pile-lined slips above the western 
end of the Queensboro Bridge, slipped 
like a musk-rat into some obscure water 
lane that led him through the confusion 
of hulls to a mooring place, and was lost 
to sight as completely as if he had been 
obliterated from the picture by the second 
thought of an etcher. 

Doddbridge, ten minutes later, was 
landed on the platform of a floating 
house maintained by the U. S. Volunteer 
Life Saving service, and stepped thence 
to a narrow beach below a bluff, studded 
with jagged boulders, that drops sheerly 
two hundred feet from the foot of 57th 
Street. For the space of a hundred yards 
north and south, below this bluff, there 
are no docks. Doddbridge hoped that 
he might pick up some trace of Scipio 
along the water-front. In front of him a 
wavering wooden stairway crawled up 
the face of the cliff, twisting among the 
jutting points of rock and clinging to 
them with rusty iron tendrils like a dis- 
couraged vine. It suggested ascent. 
Doddbridge climbed, and at the top 
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passed through a gate in a spiked fence 
to a brick-paved terrace in front of a 
dozen prim little houses left over from 
an earlier phase of New York. 

Should he continue for a while to beat 
about these waterside regions? He 
walked out of the court, cogitating, into 
the street-end known as Sutton Square; 
and a friendly Airedale dog, seeming to 
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drops with him in a paper sack. The dog 
seemed to relish them, but still continued 
to beg with his fond Airedale eyes for a 
ripping game. 

If Doddbridge had only looked up he 
might have seen, ten minutes sooner than 
he did, the Russian whom he had been 
chasing seated near an open window in 
an apartment-house across the narrow 





“I’ve lost my flea,” said Professor Jenkinson simply.—Page 646. 


guess that Doddbridge was troubled, 
came and rubbed himself sympathetically 
against his striped trousers and cloth- 
topped shoes. Doddbridge was usually 
rather careful of appearances. But now 
he sat down on the curbstone in the quiet 
street-end, his back against the woven- 
wire protection of a city tree, and gave 
himself up to silent melancholy. The dog 
mourned with him for a few moments, 
and then decided that it would be a kind- 
lier deed te beguile him from his grief, 
perhaps, and began to gambol about, to 
pick up sticks and caper toward him with 
them, and then sheer off and run, stopping 
to invite a frolic pursuit. Doddbridge 
smiled wanly at the animal from the 
shadow of his gloom, and gave him, one 
by one, half a dozen candies to eat; for 
Doddbridge nearly always carried gum- 





street-end. It is a large apartment- 
house, and one of the first buildings of its 
kind erected with the purpose of reclaim- 
ing that part of New York’s East Side 
from decades of slumdom. Its builder 
was the immensely wealthy philanthro- 
pist, Mr. Alexander Tweedie. In this 
magnificent new building, so eminently 
seated to command the great river in 
its ever-changing picturesqueness, Mr. 
Tweedie had reserved the entire second 
floor for himself. And he sat by the open 
window of his library now, conversing 
with the Russian. 

In Mr. Tweedie’s hand was the paper 
which the Russian had been looking at in 
the speak-easy on the Brooklyn water- 
front—and on Mr. Tweedie’s back between 
his shirt and undershirt, was Scipio. Scipio 
had not yet made his presence felt. 
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“This paper, Melinoff,” Tweedie was 
saying, “this paper holds—holds re 

He ceased speaking as if overcome by a 
rush of emotion; he arose and went to 
the window of his library. Across the 
narrow street he saw Doddbridge and the 
Airedale dog. It was a dog that Mr. 
Tweedie knew, for it belonged to the 
little daughter of the building superin- 
tendent, who called it Edward. ‘“Ed- 
ward shouldn’t take up with drunken 
men like that,’”’ Mr. Tweedie murmured, 
mistaking Doddbridge’s dejected atti- 
tude. And then his mind swung back 
from this triviality to the paper he held, 
and his throat grew husky with the reflex 
of a vast humanitarian hope. 

He sat down at his desk again, and 
fingered the paper. 

“This,” said Tweedie, “holds the Mil- 
lennium!” He looked at it with pious 
awe, as if, indeed, it were the graven 
tablets of the Law brought down by 
Moses from Sinai. 

“To think,” cried the philanthropist, 
“that I—I, Alexander Tweedie, should 
be chosen by Providence as one of the 
agents through which this blessing is to 
come to the world!” 

_“The human species will owe you 
much,” said Melinoff. But a disinterested 
observer might have seen that the Rus- 
sian dwelt in his mind upon a panorama 
not revealed to Tweedie’s vision. 

“And only you and I—and your chem- 
ist assistant—know of what is to come,” 
said Tweedie, as if determined to wring 
from the moment all its drama. “But 
are you positive that the device will 
work ?” 

“T am ready,” said the Russian, 
measuring his words, “to begin work upon 
a large scale, as soon as I can put up a 





factory. My tests are finished.” 
“Death at two thousand miles!”’ said 
Tweedie, rising excitedly again. “The 


man who can apply these formule holds 
the life of the world in his hands! He can 
say to the nations, with an authority al- 
most superhuman: ‘Let there be peace! 
Let wars cease forever!’ And there will 
be peace! With this I shall disarm the 
world !” 

There was a moment’s silence, then 
Tweedie said: “And the idea came to 
you out of your great love for humanity !” 
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“That, and my enthusiasm for the 
possibilities of radioactivity,” said Meli- 
noff. “We see and hear at a distance; 
and we shoot guns at a distance. All 
that is the work of other men. What I 
have added is a combination of two prin- 
ciples known to modern science. 

“Tt is now known that all the substance 
of which the universe is composed is in 
reality one thing. Formerly scientists 
said that the atom was the smallest indi- 
visible body, but within these last dec- 
ades the atom has been broken up into 
electrons. The atom is, in fact, a solar 
system in which many electrons revolve 
like suns and planets. The rate of vibra- 
tion and rotation maintained by the 
electrons in any atom gives its character 
to the substance of the atom itself; it 
determines what the atom shall be in the 
world of substance. Every chemical 
composition has its own particular tune 
of electronic vibration. That is true of 
high explosives such as dynamite, gun- 
cotton, cordite, TNT, as well as of all 
other substance. When an explosive is 
detonated by fire or by a blow the thing 
that has happened is that its constituent 
atomic form has been suddenly decom- 
posed, disintegrated. My invention is a 
device to induce this disintegration, this 
explosion, by a radioactive current. In 
other words, I am able to determine the 
rhythm and wave-length of the electron 
in any chemical compound and tune in 
from a distance. It is not necessary that 
a fulminating cap or primer be connected 
with the mass of explosives which I de- 
tonate. It is only necessary that I know 
the tune which the electrons are singing. 

“Tf a fleet of battleships were to ap- 
proach these shores I could explode the 
magazine of each ship six hundred leagues 
out at sea. I can blow up forts, arsenals, 
airplanes, two thousand miles away.” 

There was a hush in Tweedie’s library 
while each pursued his own line of 
thought. Tweedie was thinking reverent- 
ly of the humanitarian uses of this dis- 
covery. He would go to Washington and 
ask the President to call another dis- 
armament conference. He would guard- 
edly tell the representatives of all the 
nations something of what he had. Dis- 
armament of the world must follow al- 
most automatically. 
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The Russian’s thoughts were different. bridge looked up, and, with a start, recog- 


He was an anarchist surpassing even the nized the Russian. 
reigning Bolshevists of Moscow in his 


hatred of capitalism 
the world around. 
Peace for the world 
ultimately Yes! 
Buta peace dictated 
and directed by the 
leaders of the revo- 
lution! In the 
meantime his soul 
was tickled by the 
idea of obtaining 
from a capitalist the 
funds wherewith to 
blow capitalism off 
the face of the earth. 
He would use 
Tweedie and his 
money until the in- 
vention was perfect- 
ed and then 

Then he would 
put it at the service 
of anarchy! 

“The Millen- 
nium!’’ mused 
Tweedie, and laid 
the paper on, his 
desk. 

The action was 
ill-advised. A gust 
of autumn wind en- 
tered the eastern 
window, which 
overlooked the 
river, made a stir 
among the papers in 
the room, lifted the 
Millennium, and 
wafted it swiftly 
out of the north 
window. 

Another gust 
caught it before it 
reached the pave- 
ment. It rose, 
planed and twisted, 








dived and spun, and then settled into a 
diagonal drift toward the patent-leather 
shoes of Professor Doddbridge Jenkin- 


son. 


“That paper! 


Tweedie and Melinoff were half-way out 
the window in their excitement. 








Grab that paper!’ 


When Scipio struck; struck as only Scipio could 
strike.—Page 647. 


then stood 


, 


Dodd- say. 


He jumped to his feet, as the men 


shouted again; and 
then he saw the pa- 
per and realized 
that they were call- 
ing to him. 

He reached for 
the paper. But Ed- 
ward, the Airedale, 
was too quick. Ed- 
ward grabbed the 
Millennium in his 
mouth, and with 
two bounds was 
twenty feet away 
from Doddbridge. 
There he paused, 
with an ear cocked 
and his head on one 
side, challenging 
Doddbridge to 
catch him. He had 
been trained to 
carry letters, this 
Edward—but he 
had not been prop- 
erly trained to give 
them up again on 
demand. Edward 
was a joyous dog, 
full of a kindly feel- 
ing toward all the 
world, hail-fellow- 
well-met with any 
random wight who 
promised sport, al- 
ways looking for a 
jest and a scamper; 
his eyes and his at- 
titudes and every 
tangle of his wiry 
hair suggested ca- 
nine laughter and 
the wish to broad- 
cast it. 

‘“*Catch him! 
Catch him !” shout- 


ed Tweedie, rushing from the apartment- 
house, with the Russian at his heels. 
Edward neatly avoided their rush, and 
tantalizingly beyond their 
reach, poised for flight in any direction. 
Here’s a lark! his manner seemed to 
These nice men want a race and a 
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scramble, and I’m the mutt for them! 
Here, at last, is a game—this gay after- 
noon is not going to be wasted after 
all! 

And with the Millennium in his mouth, 
Edward ran round and round the street- 
end, with Melinoff and Tweedie after 
him. Doddbridge, wondering what all 
this was about, forgot his pet flea for a 
moment. 

“Can’t you,” shouted Mr. Tweedie to 
the Russian, “can’t you and your as- 
sistant work it out again?” 

“We must have that paper!” 
Melinoff. “He died last week!” 

Edward decided that this was too good 
a frolic to be confined to one narrow 
court, and pranced around the corner 
into Sutton Place, looking backward to 
make sure that he was followed. He need 
not have worried about that. As Tweedie 
turned the corner after him, Scipio once 
more took a hand in the game. Scip- 
io stabbed. The surprised millionaire 
jumped and lashed at his back, and then 
Doddbridge Jenkinson realized that his 
savage pet had left Melinoff for this other 
man. 

Doddbridge was after them like a shot, 
crying out: “ My flea! Give me back my 
flea !” 

“Stop that dog!” shouted the Russian 


cried 
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to the world in general. Tweedie did not 
shout, he only gasped: 

“The hope of the world!” 

- Edward scampered south in Sutton 
Place, trotted west to First Avenue, and 
then turned south again—the Millennium 
in his mouth, modern Philanthropy 
(with the devil on its back) leaping at 
his heels, and Anarchy following after, 
while the Bourgeoisie in the person of 
Doddbridge Jenkinson labored sturdily 
in the rear. 

Edward was pleased to the very in- 
most inwards of his canine being. Chil- 
dren had always played and scrambled 
with him, and he had often wondered why 
grown folks need be so stiff and formal. 
Time and again he had suggested romps 
and chases to the adults of the neighbor- 
hood, but never before had any one re- 
sponded—and now here were three jolly 
men spiritedly following, vocal and active 
and undignified! As Edward ran under 
the wheels of a moving van, narrowly 
escaping destruction, dodged a taxi, and 
gave a mean cut-off to the lady driver of 
a Ford coupé, he felt that this was a 
gallant world after all, and that it was 
good to be abroad in it. He paused on 


the corner of 52d Street, with a backward 
look for his playmates; he had distanced 
them by more than a block. 


He pre- 





Edward neatly avoided their rush. 


Page 651. 














tended that he had lost interest in the 
merry game, and dropped the Millennium 
from his mouth to the sidewalk, while he 
sniffed at the carriage of a baby in front 
of a pawn-shop. The baby laughed and 
offered him its teething-ring, as one good 
fellow invites another to have a drink, and 
Edward took a friendly chew at the 
rubber. The baby’s mother, dozing in 
the doorway, waked and warbled shrilly 
her sense of outrage, and aimed a kick at 
Edward’s ribs. He easily avoided this, 
and then, as his three jolly playfellows 
came panting up, Edward whisked the 
Millennium from under the clutching 
digits of Mr. Tweedie’s very hands, and 
capered a block down the street, and 
pranced on three legs, and paused again, 
and looked back with sidelong mirth, 
and rolled jovially in the dust of the 
gutter with his feet kicking at the 
heavens, and righted himself and was 
away once more. These pauses and 
prancings and narrow escapes were the 
essence of the sport to Edward. 
Alexander Tweedie was too elderly a 
man to run that fast, for any length of 
time; all the golf in the world will not 
make a sprinter of a man of sixty-two. 
Physically, he couldn’t do what he was 
doing; it was the idea which led him on; 
he ran with the legs of the mind and the 
spirit—and he was a good deal helped by 
Scipio, too. Any man not entirely de- 





And Scipio struck—struck his last.—Puge 455. 





funct was bound to put.all the life left in 
him into one forward bound when Scipio 
lanced him from behind. But Alexander 
Tweedie, always afterward, remembered 
that mad scramble down through crowded 
New York as one remembers the phan- 
tasmagoria of a dream. For as he ran 
and dodged and leaped and bounded, all 
his ideas ran with him; the grotesque 
irony of the situation kept pace with his 
burning feet. 

The Millennium—just ahead of him 
there—the hope of the human world—in 
the mouth of a dog! My God! he said to 
himself, as his heart thwacked and 
fluttered in his thorax, is this some bitter 
jest of deities suddenly turned irresponsi- 
ble?—the goal of all good men’s desire, 
just ahead of me there, slavered in an 
Airedale’s mouth! And if I can catch 
him (he thought) the hope of the ages is 
brought to its golden accomplishment, 
and the destiny of the planet is enlarged, 
and the genius of the species is liberated, 
and—— 

Was that a taxicab that plunged so 
near it caught his coat and tore it half 
from his smarting back, or was it a comet 
that went hurtling through space ?—was 
this a street that shifted and menaced 
and pulsed and roared around him, or did 
he race along the Milky Way, whizzing 
among the fragments of exploding stars 
that singed him with their prodigious 
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heat? Did that dog indeed, that perverse 
demon pup, that hound of chaos, gambol 
ahead of him with a Great Cause in his 
trivial jaws, or was this all a wild night- 
mare? And what were great causes, and 
what were trivial things? Was there a 
place in the universe for this monstrous 
levity? Did levity and laughter and 
cosmic mockery run among the stellar 
interspaces like summer lightning leaping 
from cloud to cloud? A Millennium— 
and a dog! Did planets pivot upon 
atoms, cobwebs choke burly states to 
death, tumbie-bugs kick swollen worlds 
across the sky ?—could a blood corpuscle 
in a despot’s brain swerve from its ap- 
pointed path and bear the gain of centu- 
ries voyaging with it into oblivion?— 
could there be some champion ant set on 
to eat down an imperial city ?—what 
things are little things? A bunion re- 
tarded his speed, and the flea upon his 
back stabbed him forward—and bunion 
and flea and sportive dog: these, these, 
these,—O strange and incalculable uni- 
verse !—these were in the balances along 
with the Peace of Earth, the Hope of 
Humanity, the Millennium! 

Run, Tweedie, run! he cried to him- 
self, and cried it aloud—and sting me, 
flea! Sting me until I catch that frolic 
fiend! He sprawled among the very legs 
of a team of truck horses, and shouted to 
himself that he was clambering among 
the rings of Saturn: the great buildings 
rocked and swayed about him and above 
him, elastic to the rhythms of his mind, 
and he cried out that they were the scarps 
and battlements of heaven. A policeman 
stopped him, as the dog turned westward 
at 14th Street, another one hailed him as 
the chase swung southward again near 
Tammany Hall and on into the tangle 
where Fourth Avenue merges with Lafay- 
ette Street, and to both of them he showed 
the credentials of a deputy police com- 
missioner—for he was one of the score of 
these always loosed upon long-suffering 
New York—and sped onward. To 
Tweedie, his brain whirling and throb- 
bing with the cosmic connotations of the 
situation, they were  cerulean-coated 
demiurges appearing quite logically in 
the midst of these great roaring chasms 
slashed through the beetling hills of space. 
Edward, after many playful pauses, 
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paused again at Shinbone Alley—a dark 
mews that leads westward from Lafay- 
ette Street, and looks (and smells) as 
medieval as any dank court in all the 
purlieus of London or Paris. A bony 
cat, marked like the Tammany Tiger 
himself, and with the temper of nether 
hell’s own pepper, has claimed Shinbone 
Alley as his lair for ten years, and he 
suspects all intruders of designs upon the 
fish-heads which he drags there from the 
street markets of the lower East Side. 
Out of the dark he leaped snarling upon 
Edward, and Edward (never a warrior) 
dropped the Millennium and turned tail. 

The Millennium, caught by a sour 
breath of air, floated out to the sidewalk; 
it was trodden on three times in as many 
seconds; it lingered about the grating 
of a vent-hole; it was kicked to the gutter 
by a high-heeled flapper; it was smeared 
under the wheels of a truck, and sprayed 
by the gasoline exhaust from a taxicab. 
Tweedie, hopping with hope and fear and 
a new assault from Scipio, half a block 
away, saw the burning cigar-butt of a 
smoker fall upon it. He rushed forward, 
with a fresh burst of speed, but a motor- 
cycle was ahead of him, and nearly cut 
short his span of mortal life; the Mil- 
lennium fluttered to the curb again, and 
once more Edward, recovered from his 
fright of the cat, which had not pursued 
him, snatched it from the clutching 
hands of Philanthropy, and went cavort- 
ing southward, winged with glee. And 
in five minutes more they were all strug- 
gling with the winds that blow forever 
through the bleak courts and arches under 
the Municipal Building. Out of that, 
insanely cutting through the Manhattan- 
bound traffic from the Brooklyn Bridge, 
and to the structure of the bridge itself, 
Edward led them, with renewed access 
of canine gusto for this glorious game of 
tag. 

*Twas half-way across the bridge that 
the irrevocable and fatal moment rushed 
upon them. Edward stopped upon the 
wooden platform (from which this tale 
first stepped off) with the Millennium in 
his mouth; Tweedie tackled like a foot- 
ball player and this time caught the dog 
in his arms. Dog and millionaire rolled 
together struggling upon the boards, and 
then Edward squirmed free. But in that 

















Kate Akimbo saw that he was broken, and she acted swiftly and conclusively, after the manner of women; she 
grappled him with sympathy.—Page 656. 


instant of contact Scipio had passed from 
Tweedie to the dog. 

And Scipio struck—struck his last, his 
hardest blow on earth. Like a dog sud- 
denly dowered with pinions Edward 
soared upward in a great arc. Between 
his shaggy belly and the iron railing, 
Tweedie, scrambling to his feet again, saw 
a brief silhouette of the Statue of Liberty 
against the horizon; and then the dog 
went down whirling and twisting to the 


gray water below, the flea upon his back 
and the Millennium, bitten through in his 
sudden pain, still hooked among his 
teeth. 

The paper floated to the surface. Upon 
it was perched Scipio the flea, although 


invisible to those above. A few feet the 
paper voyaged, a yard or two, and then 
Melinoff, pounding up, saw it. He 
grasped the railing and poised himself and 
jumped. 
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Tweedie, in a daze, stared at the water. 
Beside him stood Doddbridge Jenkinson. 
They waited for the Russian’s reappear- 
ance. They waited in vain. He never 
came up, then nor thereafter. After some 
moments they shifted their gaze to the 
paper. 

For the Millennium still floated. Some- 
thing told Doddbridge Jenkinson that 
Scipio was on that sheet of paper; per- 
haps the uncanny second sight of great 
affection. 

“My flea!” he said. “My flea will 
drown!” And he dashed his wrist across 
his eyes. 

The Millennium was losing its buoyancy 
as the water began to make sodden the 
sized paper. It began slowly to sink. 
Tweedie could still see its outlines a 
quarter of an inch below the surface. 

“The hope of humanity, the Mil- 
lennium is there—sinking, sinking, sink- 
ing,” he murmured to Doddbridge Jen- 
kinson. 

“My flea is drowning,” wailed Dodd- 
bridge again. 

And just then a handsome, buxom 
woman rushed up and flung her arms 
about him. 

“Kate!” he said; and then pointing 
downward to the river he added, chok- 
ingly: “Scipio! Gone! Drowned!” 

Kate Akimbo saw that he was broken, 
and she acted swiftly and conclusively, 
after the manner of women; she grappled 
him with sympathy. She had wandered 
from her home in grief, after their lovers’ 
quarrel; she had been wandering through 
Brooklyn ever since, scarcely knowing 
what she did; she had wandered out upon 
the bridge, and surprisingly found him— 
and that wretched flea gone! She was 
too wise to express her satisfaction over 
that. Doddbridge was torn and dusty, 
his satin tie was stained and askew, the 
sweat from his exertions had run into his 
brilliant mustache and partially removed 
the dye; his patent-leather shoes were 
bursted; but Kate loved him, and she put 
his head upon her shoulder and soothed 
him. 

“There, Doddy, there, there, there!’ 
she said. “I know it’s hard—but I'll try 


? 
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to make up to you for poor, dear Scipio’s 
loss, and everything, Doddy, dear!” 

But in her heart she rejoiced that the 
last barrier to their union had been re- 
moved. 

Alexander Tweedie looked at these 
people in amazement. The Millennium 
was gone—and this man was making 
love, and mourning a flea! (It must be, 
he realized, the flea that had stung him 
so sorely.) 

Tweedie broke in peremptorily upon 
the couple, who were now seated upon a 
bench with their arms about each other. 

“T told you,” he said to Doddbridge, 
“that the Millennium—” And with a 
flood of indignant eloquence he made 
them understand everything, he showed 
them all that humanity had had within 
its grasp, and lost again. 

“T’m sure I’m very sorry, sir,” said 
Kate Akimbo, politely, when he had 
finished. ‘But you don’t want to take 
on over it so hard, mister. Poor Doddy 
here has lost something, too—he’s lost his 
flea.” 

“Kate,” said Doddy, putting the Mil- 
lennium and Mr. Tweedie from his mind 
(and even Scipio, if it must be said !)— 
“Kate, next Sunday, while we are shoot- 
ing the chutes at Coney Island, I shall 
propose matrimony to you.” 

“Why wait till then?” asked Kate 
coyly. 

Mr. Tweedie turned from them. He 
queried the flowing river with his gaze, 
and he questioned the broad, inscrutable 
sky—what, what, what could a philan- 
thropist hope to do for these people, after 
all? They had lost the Millennium—and 
they were going to Coney Island next 
Sunday, and then they were going to live 
happy ever after! Could amything lift 
their interest from their merely personal 
relations to the Larger Issues? “O ye 
gods!” cried Mr. Tweedie, shaking his 
fist at the clouds; and then he turned 
upon them, furiously: 

* “Damn you!” he said. “After this, 
make your own Millenniums !” 

He was too sore in spirit as he limped 
tragically away to note that, in their 
groping way, they were trying. 























The Confessions of a Penitent 


and Puzzled Parson 


BY 


CHARLES FISKE 


Bishop of Central New York 


MAY describe myself 
as a social reformer 
who has at last under- 
taken the task of re- 
forming himself. If 
not yet wholly re- 
formed, I am at least 
penitent. For a long 
time I have been undergoing the pains of 
conversion, wrestling in quiet over many 
things that puzzle the mind and torture 
the spirit. Now and then I have spoken 
to relieve my soul, but in the main I have 
been thinking—or trying to think. 

The ministers of America are partially 
responsible for my present disquiet. 
They have made me see myself as others 
see them. And the advocates of various 
social movements are also partly respon- 
sible for my timid approach to the 
mourner’s bench. As one sometimes 
hears the ticking of the clock, even amid 
the din of roaring machinery, so the rat- 
tling of reform drums and the blowing of 
welfare trumpets, as they blare forth in- 
sistently, have but made clear to the ear 
the sound of a still, small voice ringing 
above the battle-cry of executive secre- 
taries and minor officers of the social wel- 
fare hosts. It may be that Mencken and 
his mighty men have been instrumental, 
to some degree, in producing the pains of 
penitence. Underneath the brazen notes 
of their assaults (which good men de- 
nounce as coming from Satan’s seat) 
there are undertones of truth to which 
one finds oneself uncomfortably tempted 
to give careful thought. The sight of the 
gorgeous office-building near the Capitol 
in Washington, where busy secretaries 
further the cause of public morals, has 
also furthered my conversion—as is emi- 
nently proper, even though the conver- 
sion has been shunted to the wrong 
switch. The discovery that there are 
over one hundred and fifty central agen- 
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cies having offices in Washington and rep- 
resenting all sorts of interests, fads, and 
fancies has reacted upon my evangelical 
fervor and mixed me in mind. [| am like 
the young man who when he heard that 
his best girl was a somnambulist declared 
that he was sick of denominational dis- 
putes, and though he was brought up a 
Baptist would willingly go to her church. 

I am not.only penitent, I am puzzled. 
In planning a future programme, I put it 
forth tentatively. Truth to say, the path 
is just appearing, and it is difficult to 
know just where it may lead. For a time 
we haven’t seen the woods, because of the 
trees. As a puzzled penitent I may pos- 
sibly see things more clearly by throwing 
some experiences upon the screen. This 
is a sad mixing of metaphor, but emo- 
tional strain is careless of correct rhetoric. 
Suppose we change the figure again: 
some of us have been running so hard in 
the reform race that our breath is gone. 
Other eager advocates of various pana- 
ceas for the betterment of society, busi- 
ness, industry, the municipality, the 
church, and national and international re- 
lations, have been flitting from flower to 
flower like bees who gather honey every 
day—only they hardly hover over any 
one flower long enough to gather much 
honey. 

An expert spiritual diagnostician would 
probably declare that my grave state of 
health is due to the fact that I have been 
too frequently exposed to the contagion 
of executive secretaries. They range over 
a multitude of activities—civic, humani- 
tarian, ecclesiastical, and political. They 
multiply until they have become, like the 
sands which are upon the seashore, in- 
numerable. If some one had kept a cata- 
logue of all the reforms which have been 
urged upon my consideration in the past 
fifteen years, the list would look so formi- 
dable that the sympathies of the most 
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violent of uplifters might, for a moment, 
be aroused in behalf of the victim of their 
combined assaults. 

Ah, how many June bugs of reform I 
have allowed myself to chase! It is pain- 
ful to tell about them, because the enu- 
meration carries us back into so distant 
a past that it will reveal to friends the age 
of their penitent parson, and, of course, I 
don’t want them to think of me merely 
as a nice old gentleman who for many dec- 
ades has been too gently kind to discour- 
age the progress of the professional up- 
lifter. Yet, if some of us could only hit 
the sawdust trail, what a confession would 
pour from our lips as we told of the flit- 
tings into pastures new, to which we have 
been led by the Chief Butterflies. Back 
we go to the days when we were sure that 
votes for women would reform politics; 
still further back, to the beginnings of the 
prohibition movement, which has since 
grown into an octopus with so firm a hold 
that it makes the reform of politics more 
difficult than in the era of the saloon. 
How vivid are the days when we engaged 
in a campaign for eugenic marriage, only 
to find some popular young clergyman 
taking us seriously, and in endeavoring to 
follow our advice with his society congre- 
gation, passing many a sleepless night be- 
fore all was forgiven and forgotten. How 
long ago it seems, and how mild was the 
sensation it created, looking back now, 
when we lived in the days of “birth con- 
trol”! 

And what grand days those were when 
now and then we welcomed a modern 
John the Baptist in the person of some 
Christian Socialist. He was a Daniel, but 
a second Daniel come to judgment, as we 
discovered later on, when another brother 
came into our midst combating his theo- 
ries, and again the call went out to hold 
up the hands of the leader who played the 
Moses to his Aaronic réle. To think that 
one is old enough to remember those first 
parlor Socialists, and to have such vivid 
recollections of what happened when the 
proletariat discovered and used the pink 
pellets of the intelligentsia of that dim 
and distant day; and yet how pale by 
comparison with the reign of clever young 
men and women of to-day who engage in 
literary log-rolling to help the public to 
discover how wonderful they all are, each 
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radical unveiling the brilliancy of the 
other to our dazzled eyes. 

And then to think that one is old 
enough to remember the first Community 
Christmas-tree, and how it had hardly 
been brought down ere its place was taken 
by the pennant-poles of a dozen new so- 
cial movements. To particularize still 
further: one remembers the year when 
we were all in hysterics over the red-light 
district, and were told of rescued maidens 
who turned out models of womanly vir- 
tue. There was another year when we 
were agitated over prison reform—sadly 
needed, of course, but (after we had taken 
hold of it) trailed in a parade of mushy 
sentimentality that would have been 
amusing had it not been so pathetically 
tragic in its consequences. Still another 
year found us pushing the work of the 
Consumers’ League, only to find that the 
progressive head of it had led us on to 
the reform of the shipping laws. Indeed, 
we usually moved on to new endeavors 
before awaking to the discovery that it is 
not enough to put laws on the statute- 
books, and quite as important to educate 
the public conscience after legislation has 
been passed as before. Having secured 
possession of the pen that signed an act, 
we usually, in those days, left the law to 
its fate. 

What a panorama the years were, after 
that, for the serious-minded: from men 
and religion to men and missions; thence 
to Billy Sunday and the sawdust trail; 
from antivivisection to an antinoise cru- 
sade; from sex hygiene and sex educa- 
tion in the public schools to “damaged 
goods” and the reform of the movies; 
from Christian unity to the dove of in- 
ternational peace; and then, so soon, to 
war propaganda, in which (praise be!) I 
can pride myself that I kept my feet on 
the ground and refused to soar into the 
blue empyrean and make the stars rever- 
berate, though I did endeavor to do the 
real work that I felt a real spiritual crisis 
called for. ; ; 

Not that one could always be so safe 

-we “joined” again and again. The 
League of Nations agitation, the plans of 
the American Peace Society, and The 
Peace League of the World, the defeat of 
the Turkish treaty, the dispute over the 
war debts—these were all large problems 
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on which we felt quite competent to pass, 
while in the more limited sphere of domes- 
tic reform we were at the mercy of re- 
tired preachers, unsuccessful evangelists, 
ambitious press-agents and newspaper 
men out of a job who enlisted our efforts 
in many new movements out of which 
they were making a fair living. There 
was even an organization of municipal 
employees engaged in agitating for a new 
form of city management, and so creating 
new jobs and opening up larger fields of 
activity to which they themselves could 
be promoted. There were associations 
for and against prohibition; Americani- 
zation organizations loomed up at every 
crossroad; business conventions mingled 
religious fervor with high-power salesman- 
ship; propagandist orders grew apace; we 
were trained in publicity methods; our 
agents crowded the legislative lobbies. 
Executive secretaries descended upon us 
daily, and every week a new organization 
was born with new offices opened and a 
new secretary functioning. 


II 


AnD then came for me a day of awak- 
ening. ‘The demands upon time and 
energy became so great that I rebelled; 
rather, I questioned. Was all this the 
real work of the ministry? Or had we 
been neglecting work distinctly our own 
to engage in that which was as distinctly 
in the province of others? Not, of course, 
that we should preach to others while we 
ourselves were “on refreshment” and idle 
—if not active, we could be interested— 
but were we not spreading our efforts too 
thin? Could one small brain contain all 
the expert knowledge necessary to settle 
all the affairs of the universe? Conceiv- 
ably, might not others know far more 
than we of the complicated problems at 
issue in such matters as the minimum 
wage and child labor and women in in- 
dustry? Was not the defeat of the Child 
Labor Amendment a warning against 
over-much meddling? Could we not trust 
the Department of State in some deli- 
cate matters about which we had been bla- 
tantly free with advice? And could we 
not each stick to one thing and let other 
people do the thing they chose, without 
imagining that the momentary object of 
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our own enthusiasm was the only cause 
that must then obtrude upon the public 
eye? Is not overlegislation a curse? 
Are not some of the reform and welfare 
proposals half-baked theories? Would it 
not be well to cultivate a sense of humor? 
Or, at least, a sense of proportion? Were 
we ministers making ourselves a general 
nuisance ? 

So I began to be penitent for past ac- 
tivity; overactivity; excessive attendance 
upon the affairs of the city, the State, the 
nation, the poor, the slums, the working 
men, the women and children, the social 
democracy. I began to feel that perhaps 
it might be well occasionally to let other 
people manage their own affairs and regu- 
late their own morals. Of course there 
were friends to tell me that reform really 
was the business of a clergyman, that the 
minister must be a man of affairs, that he 
ought not to rest content with preaching 
general moral principles and never spe- 
cifically applying them. I admit that this 
rather put me on the horns of a dilemma 
and I began to have fears as to where I 
might fall when tossed. Can any one 
help me to solve the difficulty? Because, 
wherever I fall, I know it will hurt. 

When I began making a few feeble pro- 
tests—voicing doubts as to the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment; hinting that there 
were religious movements to-day that 
made me long to disguise myself in non- 
clerical clothes—some of the brethren 
called me a quitter. They said that I was 
piping for peace while the war steeds were 
sniffing the battle from afar. The only 
peace in which a minister should be in- 
terested was not surcease from vocal agi- 
tation, but abstention from armed con- 
flict, and really he couldn’t do his best 
work there unless he had received a visit 
from the paid agent of the American 
Union Against Militarism. 

Well, I knew there was a flaw in their 
argument, but I was puzzled; just as I 
knew there was something wrong in our 
welfare programme, but could not be cer- 
tain what it was or where. Like the man 
who sat on the cat, I had my suspicions 
—you remember he could not see the cat, 
but somehow felt it was there! What was 
wrong? Somewhere we had made a mis- 
take, but just where? and when? and 
how? 
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A witty Frenchman has declared that 
“all generalizations are wrong, especially 
this one.”” Therefore, there will be much 
in the present generalization about which 
the readers will utterly disagree with the 
writer—and probably with each other. 
Indeed, the writer will possibly be at dis- 
agreement with many of his own state- 
ments; for it will be necessary, in order 
to make his point clear, to generalize on 
broad lines and paint a picture in high 
coloring. With this patent attempt at 
disarming harsh criticism, let us proceed 
to our protests, confident that many an 
aggrieved victim will sing an “Amen” to 
each of the statements made. 

First, I have come to the conclusion 
once voiced by an inmate of one of our 
State hospitals for the insane, who de- 
clared that he knew exactly what is wrong 
with the world and how to remedy it. 
“The thing that is wrong with the world,” 
he said, “is that there is entirely too much 
talking. They put me here because I 
wanted to kill off some of the public ora- 
tors and after-dinner speakers.” 

There are now so many conventions, 
conferences, discussion groups, commis- 
sions, and uplift gatherings of every sort, 
that any one of us may have a perfectly 
grand time travelling about and attend- 
ing conferences designed to show what 
should be done and foregathering with 
those who are so busy learning what to 
do that they have little time to do what 
awaits their zeal and knowledge. In my 
own church I find it expected of me that 
I shall attend over fifty different ecclesi- 
astical gatherings each year, and the 
number could easily be increased were it 
not for perpetual vigilance on my part. 
Indeed, these but make up the normal 
list in the actual sphere of duty; add the 
various activities outside the church, and 
the number is at once doubled. And 
what do the gatherings accomplish? I 
remember hearing an enthusiastic at- 
tendant at one of them say, “What a 
wonderful convention—really revolution- 
ary in its attitude toward the problems 
presented”; whereupon a cynic sniffed 
and snorted: “Revolutionary ? No; 
Resolutionary !” 

Second, there come more than occa- 
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sional doubts as to the character of much 
of our welfare work. It has been com- 
mercialized and professionalized to such 
an extent that a special kind of appeal is 
now made for its support—an appeal to 
pride of patronage from wealth, and often 
to fears of radicalism as well—and one 
begins also to feel that much of the work 
is an excuse for substituting opportuni- 
ties of action for the difficulty of real 
thought and conviction. 

The average American business man 
has been encouraged to believe himself 
religious if he sings long and loud about 
the duty of service, and insists that, un- 
like virtue which is its own reward, ser- 
vice (with a large S) brings monetary re- 
turns of a real material worth. America 
has become almost hopelessly enamoured 
of a religion that is little more than a 
sanctified commercialism; it is hard in 
this day and this land to differentiate 
between religious aspiration and business 
prosperity. Our conception of God is 
that he is a sort of Magnified Rotarian. 
Sometimes, indeed, one wonders whether 
the social movement and the uplift in 
general have not become, among Protes- 
tants, a substitute for devotion; worse 
than that, a substitute for real religion. 
Efficiency has become the greatest of 
Christian virtues. I hope I may be for- 
given a note of exaggeration that is neces- 
sary to make my meaning clear when I 
say that Protestantism in America seems 
to be degenerating into a sort of Bab- 
sonian cult, which cannot distinguish be- 
tween what is offered to God and what is 
accomplished for the glory of America 
and the furtherance of business enter- 
prise. 

Third, these doubts as to the character 
and efficiency of welfare work arise from 
a consideration of the type of people en- 
gaged init. These are, for the most part, 
secretaries, assistant secretaries, and paid 
publicity men, all serving at comfortable 
salaries. The proportion of publicity to 
actual accomplishment is appalling in 
volume. We have caught the spirit of 
the trade associations; only with them 
there is usually a definite bill to be forced 
through the legislature, while the welfare 
host is more vague in its aspirations. 
When captains of industry, kings of com- 
merce, and vociferous reformers unite, the 
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story is different—then, indeed, things 
happen. Doubtless many philanthro- 
pists whose purses are opened to the de- 
mands of the “uplifters,” half consciously 
understand the possibilities of such com- 
bination; but most of them merely get a 
certain satisfaction from the feeling that 
they are “doing good,” and only an ex- 
pert could tell how much of their money 
goes into office rent, stenographic labor, 
propaganda, travel, conference and con- 
vention appropriations, and the salaries 
of those who function as executives. 
Charity is not only professionalized, it 
is commercialized. Ministers who weary 
of the humdrum round of parish work 
make up a considerable body of the em- 
ployed. It would take an expert statisti- 
cian to estimate how many of them have 
trailed through Russia and Europe to the 
Near East. Young women who are uncer- 
tain of other employment seem to find a 
ready outlet for their enthusiasms and a 
comfortable living in the cause of social 
betterment. Youthful doctrinaires who 
are out of a job labor over poorly digested 
programmes of reform. All endeavor to 
“magnify their office,” and brains are 
busily occupied in formulating new plans, 
projects, and programmes for churches 
and associations, until those who are sup- 
posed to put these programmes into prac- 
tical operation are driven near to mad- 
ness. So many things are proposed that 
little is actually accomplished; overlap- 
ping in work becomes the rule rather than 
the exception; overhead expense increases 
by leaps and bounds; exorbitant financial 
demands lead to numerous drives; these 
campaigns furnish employment to hun- 
dreds of other well-paid experts; eager 
volunteers catch the lure of professional- 
ism and industriously develop new open- 
ings, and it has come to a pass where it is 
hardly possible to get any work done, un- 
less some one is paid to tell us how to do 
it, some one else paid to raise the neces- 
sary funds, and others paid to do it for us. 
And, fourth, when they are paid, they 
do it badly. If the real accomplishments 
of the various social agencies were closely 
examined, it would be discovered that 
common sense is distressingly absent in 
executive officers. Occasionally the pro- 
fessional worker is case-hardened; more 
often, the young women who serve in 
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these various missions of help are senti- 
mental in the extreme, actually engaged 
in propagating the largest of modern 
organizations, the Great Society of the 
Outstretched Hand. There are women en- 
gaged in the work of reclaiming their way- 
ward sisters who sentimentally rush them 
into new temptations. There are church 
orphanages whose one idea of welfare 
work is to baptize babies by the dozen. 
There are children’s aid societies whose 
secretaries were appointed because some- 
body on the board had an unsuccessful 
minister he wanted to “place.” There 
are probation officers whose positions 
were secured by social or political pulls. 
Everywhere are evidences that anybody 
who cannot make a living, or secure a 
recognized position in other ways, looks 
to welfare work as an easy way of moving 
ahead socially and drawing a fair salary 
allowance at the same time. For the so- 
cial worker sometimes meets “the best 
people,” and her position gives her a feel- 
ing of importance that is soul-soothing in 
the highest degree. 

Perhaps the evil might be checked if the 
title of executive secretary could be abol- 
ished. A young woman with six months’ 
experience in a larger organization is made 
executive secretary in a smaller city, and 
at once she must have elaborate offices, 
stenographers, an automobile, paid help- 
ers and reams of stationery, even before 
she has discovered what work there is to 
do. Check the megalocephalic growth 
that begins with the conferring of a high- 
sounding title, and perhaps we shall save 
some of the young women from their own 
explosive tendencies. As for the young 
men—what can check their telegrams, 
letters, appeals, exhortations, legislative 
activities, expert advising, varied imperti- 
nences, and annual drives and campaigns, 
only the dim future may reveal. 


IV 


TuoseE of us who had anything to do 
with war work during the Great Up- 
heaval, whether at home in the camps or 
on the other side, will remember the su- 
preme contempt for the Y. M. C. A. which 
the dough-boy expressed in language of a 
varied and picturesque and racy richness. 
We have had many explanations of the 
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dislike the “Y” encountered, all of them 
more or less true; but many of us were 
convinced that the real cause of its un- 
popularity lay in the fact that the “Y” 
was the quintessence of the uplift. It was 
the commonest and worst manifestation 
of the sort of moral activity whose vic- 
tims were always peculiarly and especially 
resentful. In the breasts of roo per cent 
Americans was engendered a yearning for 
sweetness and light, a passion for service. 
Everybody was anxious to improve his 
neighbor; the road to heaven was a road 
of high moral endeavor in making some 
one else good. There was the army right 
at hand to practise on, and in rushed the 
third-rate preachers, the vocational train- 
ers, the circulating librarians, the “Y” 
men who thus escaped military duty, the 
vice crusaders, the motherly women, girl 
entertainers seeking a thrill, and moral 
reformers of every shade of eccentricity. 

An army officer recently expressed pub- 
licly his resentment of the fact that the 
pious work begun in war-time under the 
inspiring leadership of the college profes- 
sor who acted as third or fourth assistant 
secretary of war is still continued in the 
effort of a Kiwanian-minded adjutant- 
general to train on lines of good citizen- 
ship the men who remain in the army. 
He paints a fascinating picture of the ef- 
fect of a poem by the late Franklin K. 
Lane on the gay vagabond who leads the 
chorus at the end of a long hike: “You'll 
never get rich, you'll die in the ditch, 
you’re in the army now.” Here, for ex- 
ample, is the last question in the final 
chapter of the “Studies in Citizenship” 
arranged by the official army uplifter: 
“What is democracy? Can it make all 
people healthy, wealthy, and wise? What 
can a democracy do? When can it do 
it? Who will do it? Why?” The in- 
dignant officer declares that he will omit 
these questions when he has occasion 
to give instruction in the course. He 
is afraid some one might ask him the an- 
swers. And then he adds, with possibly 


‘ pardonable profanity: “Damn the up- 


lift and the uplifters.” 

I am convinced that this army officer 
but expresses, in rude and unpolished lan- 
guage, the vaguer feelings of tens of thou- 
sands—hundreds of thousands—of per- 
sons, in and out of the churches, who find 





themselves increasingly out of sympathy, 
not merely with the methods of the Anti- 
Saloon League, the Lord’s Day Alliance, 
and the Methodist Board of Temper- 
ance, Prohibition and Public Morals, but 
with welfare organizations in general; 
sometimes, because these have been con- 
taminated by the methods of the more 
conspicuous organizations; more often, be- 
cause there is a growing impatience of 
smugness in religion, of the overregula- 
tion of morals, of the pharisaical com- 
bination of business and religion, or of 
philanthropy and fear of radicalism, of 
overprofessionalism in public service of 
any sort, social, religious, charitable, or 
political reform. 

Add to this the thought of numerous 
organizations for propaganda, with the 
flood of flimsy which they pour upon the 
news-editor’s desk, and it is not surpris- 
ing to find that we cannot read the daily 
paper with our old-time conviction that 
whatever we see in print must be true. 
A larger number of people than most of 
us imagine have reached the point where 
they are suspicious of everything they 
read and are ready to discount more than 
half that the newspapers print. They 
know how much of it is the propagandist 
output of various societies whose paid 
secretaries work for associations with 
ready access to the moneyed interests, and 
have well-filled chests with which to pro- 
duce a semblance of public opinion. The 
result is that they become equally sus- 
picious of almost all moral movements 
organized along modern lines. It is un- 
fortunate, but it is true, that they are 
also becoming resentful of much welfare 
work. Americanization sometimes seems 
to them a subtle Protestant propaganda. 
Community charity appears as an easy 
way for many otherwise inactive persons 
to make a living. Even religious work of 
a distinctive character is tinged with sus- 
picions as to its real motives and the sin- 
cerity of the workers. It may grieve some 
who are giving of their very best in sup- 
port of a cause in which they are deeply 
interested, but it is a condition that ought 
to be faced. Part of the duty of facing 
it will be the call to men and women 
whose money now supports paid workers. 
That call will be a searching question: 
Can you not give of yourself as well as 














of your money? If you are honestly con- 
cerned about human betterment, can you 
any longer turn the whole task over to a 
salaried employee to do in your stead? 
If you really believe in the thing you are 
paying for, may not your amateur effort 
accomplish more than the professional 
work of the person who does what you are 
not now willing todo? And are you quite 
sure—you men and women whose purses 
are opened to the call of many causes— 
are you quite sure that, actually, you are 
giving to help a cause, or forward a move- 
ment, or cure a social evil, and not “chip- 
ping in” with those who are “keeping the 
lid down”? 
V 


Havinc said all this, I am quite aware 
of the natural and logical reply that will 
be on the tongue of every one who dis- 
agrees with me. Are not the clergy them- 
selves paid uplifters? Am I not putting 
myself and my brethren out of business? 

Bless your soul, that is the very thing 
that irritates and annoys me; because, in 
plain fact, there is so little similarity be- 
tween the life of a clergyman who engages 
in spiritual service on a salary that would 
starve a sparrow and his brother minister 
who has joined the uplift and lives in the 
limelight, delivering seven lectures seventy 
times seven times each, and being paid 
more for his service than he could ever 
possibly hope to earn by going to work. 

Moreover, I conceive of the ministry as 
something more than glorified “ Y” work. 
The minister, to my old-fashioned mind, 
is a man used by God to reveal God’s 
truth, speaking as God’s representative 
and as the authorized teacher of a church 
which holds the deposit of faith, not utter- 
ing his own passing fancies and furthering 
his own fads, nor passionately champion- 
ing the latest cause and setting forth the 
newest moral issue, but declaring the 
mind of the church as an ecclesia docens. 
Especially do I conceive of the minister 
as the human instrument for conveying 
divine grace in the sacraments which he 
celebrates. What grieves my soul is the 
fact that I am more likely to be regarded 
as a super Y. M. C. A. secretary—which 
is about the last occupation I would 
choose in this world or care to be held re- 
sponsible for in the next. 
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In welfare work, so far as it concerns 
religious activities, we may note a three- 
fold classification. There are the Roman 
Catholics, who know exactly where they 
stand and what they want to do and how. 
There are those who for a better name 
may be called Humanitarians, who just as 
definitely believe in work separated from 
religion and from any divine compulsion. 
Finally, there are the Protestants, who 
once had very definite convictions and 
are now somewhat at sea; here and there 
substituting humanitarianism for wor- 
ship, elsewhere clinging to the individual- 
istic conception of religion, always lack- 
ing any corporate idea of Christianity 
either in faith or practice. As an imperti- 
nent bit of propaganda I may remark 
that the conception of my own church I 
believe to be theoretically most sane, 
combining what is best in Catholicism 
with the emphasis Protestantism has 
placed upon the second commandment of 
the new law. In practice, however, the 
average Episcopal clergyman is apt either 
to move enthusiastically toward the Cath- 
olic ideal or, on the other hand, to become 
enamored of the Protestant belief that the 
minister is primarily a welfare leader and 
only secondarily a duly commissioned 
priest and pastor. And, of course, with 
this latter conception, he is an easy mark 
for every new “movement,” wherever it 
may originate and whithersoever it may 
be moving. 

Once more: I know that from every 
side will rise a Babel of voices declaring 
that Christianity is a social gospel, not 
merely a gospel of individual salvation; 
that it is a leaven to leaven the whole 
lump; that it has to do with industrial and 
economic ethics, with community and 
national life, with international relations. 

Of course. Nobody but a fool could 
fail to see it. But many who are not fools 
fail to see the difference between holding 
up a moral ideal and laying down the par- 
ticular method by which it may be at- 
tained. The church supplies a spiritual 
dynamic. Jesus Christ brought into life 
a new spirit which, if it be taken seriously 
and honestly, will change the world. But 
he passed no laws, inaugurated no new in- 
dustrial organization, framed no social 
platform, set forth no political panaceas. 
Moral issues may sometimes be so plain 
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that the church can express its corporate 
mind on the subject, but for the most 
part the methods by which right moral 
action shall be taken are open to grave 
differences of opinion. One man may be- 
lieve that the Volstead Act embodies the 
ethical judgment of America; another 
may believe that there is little force of 
public opinion behind it. One man may 
believe that the use of fermented drink is 
always a sin; another may believe that 
at the most a Christian should be called 
upon to practise total abstinence only on 
the basis of the Pauline injunction, lest 
he cause his weaker brother to offend. 
Indeed, I see no reason to condemn un- 
heard the man who feels that the present 
attitude toward temperance is puritani- 
cally intemperate, and that he should use 
wine without abusing it. All may be 
equally sincere Christians. 

When we come to other matters of 
social legislation involving economic prin- 
ciples and dealing with commercial or in- 
dustrial conditions, the room for disagree- 
ment is even larger. What right have I 
to impugn the honesty or denounce the 
morals of a man who may not spring upon 
the band-wagon when the reformers tune 
up about the minimum wage, the short- 
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ened day’s work, old-age pensions, the 
Shepherd-Towner method of paying for 
prenatal care, or a dozen other hastily 
prepared programmes of social legislation ? 
It is, therefore, with the expectation of 
hearing a prolonged sevenfold Amen from 
the suffering laity that I voice a prayer 
for the church that it may escape the 
perils of the professional uplift, and learn 
that there is a way we may do our proper 
work and yet set forth a social gospel. 
And it is in the sure and certain con- 
viction that the evils of paid propaganda 
are closely allied with the overorganiza- 
tion of paid welfare work, that I confi- 
dently expect, along with fresh criticism, 
an equally warm and ready sympathy in 
the confessions so publicly made and the 
puzzled questionings of my own heart so 
penitently set down. They are set down 
in the vague desire that they may be con- 
structively answered; in the expectation, 
however, that they may stir up secre- 
tarial indignation; in an irredeemable 
optimism which still hopes that we may 
learn to discriminate between propa- 
ganda and fact; in steadfast hope that 
social-service enthusiasts may some day 
learn to do a bit more work and a little 
less travelling, lecturing, and listening. 





Gifts 


BY MARY EDGAR COMSTOCK 


Dear God, I stand with empty hands 


To have them filled. 


The other gifts thou gavest me 


I long have spilled, 


And some I broke upon these stones, 


And some are bled 


Until they died, because my thoughts 


To strangeness wed. 


Dear God, I would have other gifts 


Within my hands. 


Seal them upon me in thy wrath 


With golden bands; 


That I may never lose again 


A love, but free 


My heart, in deepening loneliness, 


To ecstasy. 
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The Big Stick of the Small Town 


BY WILL ROSE 


Author of “Small Town Gastronomy,” “The Passing of the Country Store,” etc. 





HE choir rose to sing 
its anthem, thereby 
attracting my atten- 
tion, and simultane- 
ously I was amazed. 
The face of a hereto- 
fore prominent mem- 
ber of a sister church 
on the next corner had appeared among 
the basses. My next thought was that the 
sister church could not afford to lend its 
talent. Here then was a discord. 

Discreet questioning after the service 
revealed the explanation. He had be- 
come piqued by a detail in his own church; 
had bounced over to ours. 

Opportunity permitted me to talk with 
him some time during the next few days. 

“Tf you were in New York,” I sug- 
gested, “standing on the steps of the 
Hotel Astor, well-fed, well-entertained, 
enjoying life, looking out over the inter- 
esting Times Square community “i 

I saw his eyes grow big with utter as- 
tonishment. 

“and you were bitten by a mosquito, 
would you pack up and leave New York 
flat just for that?” 

“T have never been in New York,” he 
said, rather testily, and jarred himself 
away from me and my idiotic questions. 

The highest tax paid by the small-town 
individual in return for his many advan- 
tages is his exposure to a myopic perspec- 
tive. If he is the average native, he has 
no way of recognizing this insidious men- 
tal disease and cannot therefore be armed 
to fight against it. He may even discuss 
it in the abstract without knowing that 
he himself is already about dead with it. 
Or if he has settled here after having 
flitted about in wider places, he soon 
finds a stiff fight on his hands in keeping 
minor things transparent, for they will 
get into his line of vision. Even many of 
those who have stamped a sturdy tread in 
the world’s highways shortly find them- 
selves stumbling about lost in the small- 




















town dust clouds of petty affairs. If 
these petty affairs be carried behind the 
skirts of the small-town church, and the 
church does not choose to kick them out, 
all other interests stand at bay! 

Now please relax and settle back in 
your chair comfortably; for this is not to 
be the kind of an article you have learned 
to expect from the chap who starts out to 
write about the church. It is not a brief, 
nor an argument. Possibly it is not even 
an exposition. Let’s call it a picture by 
narration. I’d rather not write it at all; 
but the fact is, a correspondent quite 
truthfully suggests that it is necessary to 
my objective of showing the American 
small town as it actually is. In this series, 
I am not concerned with trying to be 
clever at the cost of reverence (which is 
dishonorable), nor even sensational at 
the expense of accuracy (which is becom- 
ing modernly honorable). But a good re- 
porter must advise the individual who is 
considering removal to the small town, to 
expect considerable discipline from the 
church therein. Keeping carefully in the 
background, the church is, nevertheless, 
the dominant influence in the small town. 
It is bigger than the banks, than the clubs, 
than the schools, than the home, than 
politics. Money and land fear to grapple 
with it. It overshadows even historical 
tradition. Yet, rarely does it issue an 
ultimatum, never in so far as my personal 
experience with it extends. A remark- 
able characteristic of inland American life ! 
And how utterly it has been ignored. 

Next, it is necessary to understanding 
that you know the point of view of the 
writer, whether sympathetic or otherwise. 
A few, almost extraneous facts are suffi- 
cient. 

My parents being devout and consis- 
tent Christians with morning prayers in 
the home and no recognized intemper- 
ance, I began attending Protestant church 
services regularly while in the short dresses 
of the male child of the nineties. A 
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habit ensied which continued until I 
entered a liberal Eastern university at 
eighteen years of age. An attachment, 
based on something like a tonic spiri- 
tual effect, led me actively into church 
work during this period, routing the plas- 
tic “me” through all the junior and senior 
societies and organizations and conven- 
tions. I was perfectly healthy and happy, 
but I went to college dressed in a black 
suit and a white silk tie. A gold Chris- 
tian Endeavor stick-pin adorned the tie, 
and on the lapel of my coat I sported 
a solid-silver crest pin, about an inch 
square, of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
You smile at such a cream-puff soul. You 
should smile. My parents no doubt loved 
methen. But I think they loved me more 
when I emerged from the university some- 
what soured by experience, but bear- 
ing also the one great virtue of earned 
membership in the great human family. 
Youths cannot get too much church pro- 
viding there is also present the miracle 
transformation of Willies into wills. 

During a few years of my life passed in 
large cities my church attendance was nil, 
but again in the small town I quickly 
realized that church association completes 
the serenity of life for an individual as 
nothing else can. I wish I might put that 
into huge electric lights on Broadway. I 
even teach a class of young men when I 
cannot manage an excuse for being out of 
town or find a substitute. It’s a grand 
and terrible assignment. Without an oc- 
casional respite from their demands, a 
man must go wild. If I resort to lazy, 
easy, stereotyped methods, these young 
chaps will not attend. Thus I am obliged 
to be novel, interesting, on the level, and 
consistent withal. Try it some time when 
you get to feeling that you are not doing 
your full Christian duty. It’s all-absolv- 
ing. 

As a country editor, I have said, re- 
peated, and reiterated that men of minds 
will do well to admit the errors of the 
creed grudgingly and to support all Chris- 
tian churches loyally because they are the 
only guarantee of a continued civilization 
in which peace for the individual is a part. 

With this sympathetic attitude we pro- 
ceed. 

It is not to be assumed for a single mo- 
ment that everybody living in a small 
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town is a member of some church, or at- 
tends one or any, or even associates him- 
self with or asks any odds of the so-called 
church crowd. Nor is it necessary to be 
either a sincere convert or a champion 
hypocrite to succeed in business or pro- 
fession or society. (The art of successful 
living, however, is not included in the 
possibilities of the non-church man be- 
cause it is too big a discussion to include 
here.) But business and social success, 
on the other hand, are absolutely impos- 
sible of attainment in the small town for 
the individual who is openly antagonistic 
to the Christian church. That is the re- 
sult of a distinct small-town quality of 
mind; if I read correctly, the same public 
mind is not present even in the city of a 
hundred thousand people. Possibly a 
definite rule might be stated like this: If 
your speech, not your thought, on any of 
such matters (to name a few—the sanc- 
tity of the home, the annual church re- 
vival, weekly prayer-meeting, or prohibi- 
tion), is not strictly according to church 
convention, you operate under a handicap 
which is in exact ratio to your vociferation. 

Rather amusing, however, is your free- 
dom, so far as material success is con- 
cerned, of indulging judiciously in petty 
gambling, drinking, paid politics, over- 
drafts, fist fights, and other questionable 
human antics. In regard to these, it 
matters very little whether you are or are 
not a church-member. It is simply a case 
of where you are a little safer in business 
matters and more respectable in society 
if you are. 

The newcomer to the small town, if he 
is an observing individual, decides imme- 
diately that the church holds a dominant 
place. There is physical evidence of that 
fact. Like as not, if the town be one of 
about two thousand population, he will 
find a half-dozen creeds actively present 
in all affairs. At least four of these 
creeds, the principal ones, possibly three 
Protestant and one Roman Catholic, 
have established themselves in temples 
representing valuations ranging from 
seventy-five thousand dollars to more 
than double that amount at the present 
worth of money, and located on the four 
finest residential lots. This is an accu- 
rate portrayal of the situation in one 
town of that population where the as- 
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sessed valuation of all taxable property 
is right around a million. A little further 
digging reveals school property of not 
more than two hundred thousand dollars, 
adequate but not even wisely generous; 
lodge holdings of approximately forty 
thousand; one home reaching thirty thou- 
sand; one factory worth a hundred thou- 
sand; a business property representing 
possibly thirty-five thousand. But no 
amount of digging reveals a community 
club, or a woman’s club, or even a gym- 
nasium for growing youngsters. Propor- 
tions seem to be far out of line with those 
existent in cities. And since a com- 
munity’s interests may be found in its 
pocketbook, natural deductions show 
promise of divulging great truths. 

A great show of tolerance prevails, how- 
ever, especially when the situation does 
not grow sufficiently pointed to flood the 
veins of the neck and strain the collar- 
button. Rare instances of the latter may 
occur. There was one dominantly Protes- 
tant class in a small-town high school 
which was invited to select its graduation 
preacher by ballot, and surprised the au- 
thorities by unanimously choosing the 
popular priest. Strong Protestants hap- 
pened to be on the school board at that 
time, with the result that, contrary to the 
majority sentiment in the community, 
the school superintendent was repri- 
manded for permitting the class to se- 
lect by vote and a Protestant minister 
was forced on the class before its first 
vote was made public. But the priest 
proved himself to be a fine Christian gen- 
tleman and endured his torture without 
outcry. A public test of the Big Stick 
was averted. Its threat was sufficient. 

Small-town church people take their 
religion with great seriousness. This is 
nicely illustrated by the recent experience 
of a retailer. Periodically, it is necessary 
for the storekeeper to give special atten- 
tion to a few customers who request credit 
and then neglect to remit. A businesslike 
statement of the situation to such a cus- 
tomer merely creates an indignant citizen. 
Much more successful is a human note, 
telling a story or otherwise indirectly as- 
suring him that he is above all a man who 
always does the fair thing. In trying to 
write such a notice for the printer one day 
the retailer agreed that if any debtor 


would remit at his early convenience, he 
would remember him in his bedside 
prayers the following night. “I do not 
know,” he wrote, “whether I have any in- 
fluence with the Lord, but I do know that 
he always likes to hear about a man who 
has paid his debts.”” The notice missed 
its mark completely. Very few of those 
to whom it was sent returned any money. 
A half-dozen, however, sent severe repri- 
mands assuring the storekeeper that they 
could do their own praying and including 
a hundred or more words apiece concern- 
ing their religious records. The merchant 
sat for a long time thinking about human 
nature in general after he had turned to 
the ledgers and learned what he suspected, 
that the indignant letters came only from 
those who had paid him nothing in three 
to five years. 

One day, having nothing better with 
which to keep interest in my newspaper 
at fever pitch, I addressed an editorial to 
the limited number who attend prayer- 
meeting at three local Protestant churches 
every Wednesday evening. This edi- 
torial grew out of the traditional refusal, 
possibly more implied than definite, of 
the churches to compete with any other 
organizations for attendance. Time and 
time again, in busy seasons, one is 
obliged to attend Wednesday committee 
meetings at eight-thirty, thus killing an 
entire evening with a late start, because 
every other night is scheduled for some- 
thing else and nothing can be done on 
Wednesday evening until “after prayer- 
meeting.” The editorial stated the situa- 
tion, counted the small attendance at 
prayer-meeting and took the position that 
if attendance could not be considerably 
increased, the hour should be released. 
But the busy men and women who should 
have given me support, either by attend- 
ing prayer-meeting or by ignoring it, kept 
discreetly in the background. One of the 
faithful few, however, came into the office 
and assaulted my state of mind. “What 
I want to know,” she said, “is what you 
know about prayer-meeting anyway, since 
you are never there.” I admitted her 
victor. And I attended prayer-meeting 
—a few times—thus further establishing 
my contention that my editorials always 
do some good. 

It is, however, at revival time, usually 
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once every year, that the Big Stick of the 
church makes its most public appearance. 
A Sunday morning arrives when the 
Protestant ministers include in their an- 
nouncements a casual reference to a re- 
cent ministerial conference in which it has 
been decided to hold three weeks of union 
revival services, preceded by a week of 
cottage prayer-meetings. This is a kind 
of unostentatious notice to the entire com- 
munity to “lay off” the entire four weeks, 
and it is something notable how univer- 
sally the community falls into line. This 
is not to say that the directors’ monthly 
meetings in the banks or the weekly ses- 
sion of the common council are cancelled, 
but the situation does include all social 
affairs and even such semi-commercial 
meetings as the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce. And, lest any 
one misunderstand the situation, or is not 
fully informed concerning local traditions, 
on the Sunday previous to the start of the 
cottage prayer-meetings, pastors touch 
briefly on the co-operation expected dur- 
ing the four weeks. Perhaps one finds 
himself a member of a dancing-club con- 
vening only twice every month during the 
late fall, winter, and early spring at nine 
o’clock in the evening. If he has recently 
moved into the community, he is quite 
interested to hear the president of the 
club bring up the question of whether 
the club will “lay over” during the re- 
vivals. He immediately takes stock of 
the club, however, reminds himself that 
many of the members are Catholics, or 
non-church-members, remembers that the 
hour of the club is nine o’clock after the 
nightly revival service has been completed, 
and concludes that the president’s sug- 
gestion is merely a gesture of co-operation 
with the Protestant churches. The mem- 
bership indulges in a little discussion 
which seems to be about fifty-fifty, with 
nobody very much interested one way or 
the other. But the result of a vote brings 
our stranger to attention sharply. By a 
heavy majority, nearly always a unani- 
mous vote, the club decides to abandon 
its activities completely during the period 
of the revivals. In the following weeks, 
perhaps a third of the membership of the 
dancing-club will make an effort to at- 
tend one or more services; possibly a sixth 
will support the revivals regularly. 
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A strict feeling of compulsion also car- 
ries over to the thoughtful individual of 
the community. I was very busy during 
the last revival season, I remember, so 
much so that I had been unable to at- 
tend the dancing-club, or any of my 
lodges and organizations during the en- 
tire winter. I had remembered to give the 
revivals editorial support, but my indi- 
vidual activity was obligated to other 
channels. Passing the locale of the re- 
vival one evening late in the season, the 
congregational singing and the lighted 
church reminded me that I must make 
an effort to appear, lest the church ele- 
ment get the impression that I was out 
of sympathy with the movement. Even 
so, I could not get there until the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning. And then I 
was somewhat put out with myself for 
attending, especially at the end of the 
service when the revivalist developed 
what he termed his “sanctification mo- 
ment.” He called on all members of the 
congregation who considered themselves 
good Christians to come forward and 
grasp his hand, the line forming on the 
right. I never have considered myself a 
sufficiently good Christian to claim any 
medals or exhibition, and I especially 
found myself out of sympathy with the 
staged effect of this affair, its bell-sheep 
previously selected and instructed very 
much as the itinerant medicine-man or- 
ganizes his mass movements down in the 
town park on balmy summer evenings. 
Yet, I surprised myself with the effort 
required to subdue my fear of what peo- 
ple would think and to hold my ground. 
To the great honor of devout and sincere 
people, it is a great pleasure to chronicle 
here that they did not appear to the care- 
ful observer to approve entirely of this 
particular pressure method either. I am 
told the revivalist used it whenever he 
was fortunate enough to have a large at- 
tendance and that its support grew 
steadily weaker. A week later, on Sun- 
day morning, when I was again present, 
I noted that no such thing as a grand 
rush started at his call; indeed, the thing 
fell rather flat, so much so that our re- 
vivalist seemed about to swear at his 
audience and .actually assumed what 
surely was a very unchristian attitude. 

A man must do his daily work, of 
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course, 2 woman must conduct her home 
and nurse her babies, and the children 
must continue regularly in school even 
though the church is holding the centre 
of the small-town stage with its annual 
revival season; the law still has its maj- 
esty. But it is surprising how extremely 
the church dominates the community, 
though in the case about to be mentioned 
I am sure our ministers, trustees, and 
elders would not have had it so. This isa 
case wherein the Big Stick of the church 
nearly defeated a spontaneous charity. 
A very worthy and poverty-stricken 
mother, supporting four children without 
her husband’s aid, surprised the com- 
munity one morning with beautiful twins. 
The open heart of the small community 
rushed to her aid immediately, transfer- 
ring her from a lumpy straw ticking to a 
bed of more ease, bathing her and her 
pretty infants, bringing the household 
food and coal and clothing. God is se- 
vere, say the old lines, but his charity 
knows no bounds. Perhaps the churches 
do jealously hold their dominant position 
but they will not be entirely divorced 
from the spiritual as long as they develop 
or even permit the universal heart of a 
community. The handicapped mother 
finally got her feet on the ground but the 
only immediate work available in suffi- 
cient quantity for her needs was washing. 
Obviously, she could not handle a heavy 
load of this in her weakened condition. 
Then a very excellent club and church 
woman, an active worker in both fields, 
suggested an afternoon card-party to pro- 
vide money for the purchase of a washing- 
machine. The community rushed to 
work out the idea, stopped suddenly; 
some one remembered that it was revival 
season. Club-women, thinking women, 
seemed thrown into a panic of fear. One 
heard numerous reports of withdrawal of 
support. It seemed preposterous. I 
asked my wife about it. “Yes,” she an- 
swered, “itis true. But some of us are go- 
ing ahead with the affair anyway, though 
we may be eternally damned.” The 
revenue party with its cards was sparingly 
attended, but sufficient money for the 
washing-machine seemed soon available. 
It was explained to me that many of the 
women did not care to attend the party, 
but they did send in their entrance-fee. 
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A duller man than even I would have 
been intensely interested in the public 
psychology of a thing like that. I learned 
that all of the women involved, except 
just two, played cards outside of revival 
season and to some extent, sub rosa, dur- 
ing the season. Moreover, they squeamed 
little about accepting prizes when they 
could win them. Nor were they penuri- 
ous or uncharitable. But they did not 
care to be associated with a card-party, 
even for sweet charity, during revival 
season. I drew my own conclusions and, 
of course, you are permitted to draw 
yours. If small-town ministry falls down 
anywhere, I feel that it is in such a public 
case as this one. A tip from the proper 
source, even though not a public tip, 
would have solved the situation for many 
minds. Not that these minds were with- 
out advice. I told them editorially to go 
ahead with the party. But there is a 
sweet little difference between a minister 
and an editor. 

Fiction must be carefully weeded out 
of an article of this character to make it 
valuable as data, and for that reason the 
following instance cannot be clothed in 
hypothetical conditions to disguise its 
origin or to lessen the responsibility of 
the author. It is not a brain child. It 
happened; is therefore poignant with in- 
tense interest to the student of American 
psychology. For it does not present basic 
American character; I’ll wager ten to one 
and take on all comers in my steadfast 
belief that the prime mover in this rather 
pitiful, though humorous, proceeding 
would die for his country as soon as 
Washington might have, or that, if his 
town were attacked by any treacherous 
force, he would leap to lead the defend- 
ers. 

If it happens that the chief Historical 
Authority is at loggerheads with big small- 
town churchmen, the latter should worry 
about who George Washington was or 
what they owe to his memory. The main 
idea is to jar the Historical Authority and 
jar him so that he will remember it. 

One small town did not figure largely 
in the causes of the French and Indian 
War, but its present site was traversed by 
the Father of his Country when he car- 
ried the historical demands of Governor 
Dinwiddie of the Virginias to the sprawl- 
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ing French at Fort LeBoeuf. Whereupon, 
the Historical Authority of this small 
town decided to mark Washington’s path 
forever. A friend in person and in deed, 
who was a more than ordinary artisan 
with concrete and copper, fashioned a 
suitable marker and inscription, and pre- 
sented it to the town for its purpose. 
Most of all, the marker must be set di- 
rectly upon ground tread by Washing- 
ton’s feet, and to this end the Historica! 
Authority read and reread records for 
many days, typographically mapped the 
piece of God’s footstool under considera- 
tion, inquired into the Colonial brand of 
psychology and logic, personally traced 
the probable course of Washington’s 
party, and finally decided that the home- 
made marker might with proper priority 
of place, be set on the lawn of the Elm 
Street Church, close to the public side- 
walk where all town visitors might read 
the inscription, at a point four paces 
south by east of the corner of the edifice. 
Accordingly, it was done and up to this 
date the town was a unit in the proceed- 
ing. In fact, all of northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania was in co-operation. The Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution came 
from the county seat and brought with 
them the president of a great Methodist 
college to deliver the address of dedica- 
tion. The high-school principal of a noted 
oil town agreed to impersonate Washing- 
ton in a costume pageant depicting the 
historical visit. The editor of the local 
newspaper was given the honorable selec- 
tion of Master of Ceremonies. Main 
Street was roped off, the fireman’s band 
played pieces. A great crowd collected. 
And the aforesaid Historical Authority 
delivered a scholarly address establish- 
ing beyond any question of a doubt, or 
so it seemed to many not so scholarly, 
that the marker was properly placed. 

So far so good. It seemed that here 
was one piece of work destined to stand 
for all time, for it had been solemnly 
pointed out by the artisan who made the 
marker that in all probability the pyra- 
mids of Egypt were poured of concrete. 
But it becomes apparent to the most 
casual reader that the Historical Au- 
thority had been much in evidence in 
this work, so much so that, in the course 
of a very few years his political oppo- 
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nents became obsessed with the convic- 
tion that the marker was more to his 
honor than to that of George Washing- 
ton. Undoubtedly this obsession was 
increased in intensity, or density, by the 
run of events. A political fight to the 
finish was declared between the two 
factions, following which the Historical 
Authority named the tax collector and 
elected him, named the assessor and 
elected him, named the mayor, if you 
please, and elected himself. The three 
fights occurred in three successive years. 
There was plenty of time for the sting of 
defeat to form a wart and for the girding 
of loins for each encounter. To make mat- 
ters worse the Historical Authority’s vic- 
tories were overwhelming. Add to this 
the fact that the Historical Authority, 
now mayor, was not a member of the Elm 
Street Church and that some of the lead- 
ers of his political opposition were very 
decidedly so, and if you remember that 
the Washington marker stood on Elm 
Street Church ground, and if you under- 
stand small-town conditions, you readily 
appreciate the logic of the inevitable; of 
course, the Washington marker had to 
come down! 

It was pointed out that the marker 
looked like a tombstone, was not worthy 
of its place. One may readily imagine 
the church trustees sitting in prayer- 
meeting to listen again to the story of the 
widow’s mite, after which the session 
meets briefly to banish the Washington 
marker. When the common council is 
requested to select another site and coun- 
cil prudently washes its hands, the mat- 
ter becomes public, produces discussion, 
makes friction, generates heat. The 
flame attracts a moth-like garage-owner 
who, for pay, uses a symbol of modern 
America, an automobile wrecker, to ruth- 
lessly lay hold of the marker under cover 
of darkness and drag it to the dump back 
of his garage. Next night one is reminded 
of the spirit of the Boston Tea Party 
when patriotic unknowns replace the 
marker at the corner of the Elm Street 
Church together with a scrawled placard 
reported by the man in the street to have 
read: “Keep your damn hands off.” 
The dare is accepted, naturally, and be- 
fore morning the marker is again removed 
and lost for more than a year or until it 
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is again located by some trout fishermen 
in the bottom of Muddy Creek three 
miles out of town. Then the American 
Legion boys quietly reinstate it, this time 
in the public park, and the incident is 
closed. 

Queer, isn’t it, that such an exhibition 
will not produce a row? Yet not queer 
at all to the initiated. In fact, although 
some suggest that they will never darken 
the doors of that church again, the editor 
of the newspaper, who denies his columns 
to the discussion of the disagreeable af- 
fair, says: “Tut, tut.” He recognizes 
this error in the church as human, not 
divine. He properly and sensibly ignores 
it. He refuses to lend free circularization 
to fomentation of criticism and dissension. 
It will not do to antagonize the church nor 
to embarrass it. That would be bad for 
business, bad for society, deadly to the 
true sanctification of thousands of sweet 
and aged people whose mainstay is the 
Christian church. 

The small-town man might go on nam- 
ing incidents, major and minor, wherein 
he has felt the press of the church in his 
daily conduct. But enough has been said 
to give an accurate impression of the 
situation. More would be superfluous; 
moreover, it might prove dangerous to 
the objective of the thesis. For right 
about now, the reader may be thinking 
many wicked little and inaccurate 
thoughts about the disgusting pettish- 
ness of small-town life; he is in danger 
of wrong interpretation and, therefore, 
thinking that he will have none of it. 
Critics of the church in general may be 
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sharpening their pencils to note down 
material herein; they must be denied. 

A mental antidote is now needed, and 
here it is. 

By looking closely, it is noted that 
every community has its big stick. In 
New York City, for instance, which keeps 
declaiming that it is free of convention, 
the public is pounded to a spiritless and 
unresisting pulp. It tips everywhere. It 
wears its hat on Broadway, always. Is 
that the kind of stuff moral courage is 
made of ? 

It is admitted that the church is the 
Big Stick of the small town. Yet if an- 
other agency is to be substituted, to 
which shall the Big Stick be intrusted? 
To the banks? Some small-town banks 
have tried to handle it at times, but they 
do not do so very gracefully. To the 
political parties? They are domineering 
enough now without being made more so. 
To some one lodge, to some social group, 
to an individuai ? 

All these man-made interests have been 
corrupted to deal with material interests, 
regardless of what their original provinces 
may have been. Meanwhile the church 
deals with the spiritual alone and sticks 
to its field. The spirit of man needs a big 
stick. And deep down in his heart, when 
he pauses to look that far, he reverently 
thanks God for church discipline. 

In the small town the church is strong. 
Even here, however, the exceptional man 
may utterly destroy himself at any time; 
but the way most of us keep sensible and 
sweet where the church is strong does 
“beat the devil.” 








“They Stand, Those Halls...” 
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m|ACE downward, a 
rumpled little figure 
on the bed, Agatha 
continued to sob as 
her hand made pur- 
poseless smoothing 
circles on the counter- 
pane. Recollections 
of the outburst which had resulted in this 
rush to her room lay upon the girl like a 
stifling blanket. Aunt Kate had asked 
her if she was ready to go to-even-song, 
and, all unbidden, hidden thoughts had 
leaped to her tongue. 

“No, I’m not ready !” she had blurted 
with the sudden hysteria of a brooding 
sixteen-year-old, “I’m never ready to go 
to that dark old church, to listen to that 
crazy old organ, and hear the same old 
hymns. Why doesn’t some one stick a 
pin into that pokey old organist, why 
doesn’t the choir sing instead of just 
groan and—and—” She had stopped in 
sudden horror at her temerity. 

“Why, Agatha!” her perplexed aunt 
had protested. 

“But, Aunt Kate,” she had cried, “‘it’s 
so terribly dull in our church. It wasn’t 
that way in New York, when mother 
and I used to go to church together. The 
organ just shook, and the little boys 
sang and sang——” 

The older woman had rocked silently 
for a moment before speaking, in her 
uncertain way—“I’m afraid, Agatha, in 
some ways your mother was just a little 
weak. Leastways, she seemed to think 
more of the music than she did of the 
sermon ... now that doesn’t...” But 
Agatha had fled. 

“., . in some ways your mother was 
just a little weak.” It rang in the girl’s 
ears long after her emotions had reached 
comparative calm. Mother weak! Moth- 
er, who had seen beauty in all things 
and communicated her unquenchable 
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love of it to her daughter. “God loves 
beauty, Agatha,” she used to say in her 
musing way; “that’s why he made so 
many beautiful things in this world— 
lovely flowers and smiling babies—sun- 
shiny days when the wind blows from 
the South—sweet smells in the air in 
April, cosey lamps beside fireplaces in 
November. That’s why he let men have 
music to lift their weary hearts, gave 
them the instinct to paint with glorious 
colors, pictures. Beauty, Agatha! Why, 
there’s beauty even in death. See the 
bright autumn leaves: they do not trem- 
ble, for they are beautiful.”” Mother had 
talked of autumn leaves often, that last 
summer. .. . 

Breathing softly and evenly now, 
Agatha watched the last rays of a late 
sun as it touched and made vivid the 
print above her bedside table. She loved 
that print because her mother had loved 
it: the soaring nave of a cathedral with a 
mellow rose window, spots of crimson 
that were vestments, and the rich blue of 
some old chancel banner caught in an 
aura of light flung heavenward by myriad 
altar candles. Under it, in queer foreign 
characters, was written “Rheims.” 
Rheims? No, Beauty Everlasting! 
Agatha liked the savor of that. At six- 
teen one relishes phrases. Mr. Hillsley, 
for fifteen years the organist of her aunt’s 
church, she secretly called “the Low 
Church Mouse. . . .” 

On the other hand, Aunt Kate was 
quite fond of Mr. Hillsley—he was “ very 
fitting,” “a sober man”—-so it was rather 
a shock to her to hear, upon reaching the 
church that evening, that he had died, 
suddenly, a few hours before. 


“... and some coffee!” concluded 
Andrew Jefferson, as the smiling darky 
started his perilous journey to the galley 
of the dining-car. “It’s an absolute fact, 
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my dear,” he said, facing his wife again, 
“that bird has been playing the service 
in St. Barnabas’s Church for fifteen 
years—” Mrs. Jefferson smiled. She 
loved her husband’s slangy streaks: they 
constantly reassured her that she had 
married a man as well as a musician, a 
person virile and unstilted where so many 
of his profession were effeminate and 
affected. How she loathed the patois of 
the pallid! ‘“—fifteen years, and he has 
never used any stop but the ‘stopped 
diapason.’ I could scarcely believe my 
ears when the janitor told me about it 
this afternoon. ‘That’s the stop Mr. 
Hillsley used,’ he said, ‘right there.’ Can 
you imagine such a situation? It seems 
he was a mild crank, obsessed with the 
idea of austerity and soberness in the 
church service. So there isn’t a member 
of the congregation who has ever heard 
anything but muted music. The amaz- 
ing part of it is that the organ is really 
stupendous. I’ve sent for Bill Hadley to 
come down from the Essex Organ Com- 
pany with three or four good men and go 
over it thoroughly—Mr. Bloencker, the 
senior warden gave me carte blanche, 
and—” he paused a moment, then 
blurted: “Why do you suppose they 
doubled their organist appropriation to 
get me down here? I can’t figure it out.” 

“At least I have what the detectives 
call a ‘good lead,’” replied his wife. 
“While you were in the church I was 
talking to Mrs. Bloencker, and she told 
me that their congregation is only one- 
fourth of what it was ten years ago, and 
that her husband believes that poor 
music was responsible for a fair propor- 
tion of their loss. Hence, the acquisi- 
tion of the best organist obtainable” — 
she looked at him proudly—‘in other 
words, you!” 

For several minutes the organist sat 
quietly looking out of the window. 
Queer that he should be leaving St. 
Alban’s after all these years—twelve, 
wasn’t it ?—to go to this great gaunt St. 
Barnabas’s Church! So suddenly, too. 
Mr. Bloencker had walked in on him 
without warning a few days before, 
offered him the vacancy, invited him to 
come to Brooklyn and “look over the 
ground,” and gone... all in twenty- 
seven minutes. And here he was, on his 
Vor. LXXXII.—44 
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way home to say good-by to his friends, 
his beloved choir, his pleasant home. 
Why had he done it? Surely not for 
money alone; no, there had been some- 
thing else. Something. An air of ex- 
pectation, a feeling of destiny, of coming 
fulfilment, while sitting at this strange 
key-desk—the organ was so gigantic! A 
tingle of excitement ran through him. 
He thought of the clean high nave, the 
unusually spacious transept, the deep 
chancel: plenty of room for a breath- 
taking pforzando there ! 

Stirred, he turned to his wife, who 
looked up gravely. She had not seen 
the hills nor the rivers as they flashed by, 
though her eyes seemingly had been in- 
tent upon them. Lovers are not the 
only ones who have long, long thoughts. 
To be sure, they have homes to plan, but 
she had one to leave, one that for twelve 
years had been very dear to her. 

“Did you speak, Andrew ?”’ she asked. 

“Wonder what I'll play, my first 
service,” he said in his abrupt way. “If 
they’ve had nothing but one-stop organ 
music for fifteen years, perhaps I’d better 
go lightly for a few Sundays, until they 
get accustomed to having a new organist. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“Pshaw! How you talk!” sputtered 
Mrs. Jefferson in mock impatience; “why, 
Andrew, you don’t grasp the situation at 
all. Those people are starved—their 
music sense has become completely 
atrophied. They need an—an—an ex- 
plosion! If you could only have seen the 
women at the guild meeting this after- 
noon! One of them had brought with her 
a girl of sixteen—beautiful hazel eyes and 
the loveliest hair imaginable !—and such 
longing I never saw in a child’s face. 
Dying a slow death for the want of a little 
color, warmth, and beauty. Music could 
give it to her, but I can imagine her sitting 
in church Sunday after Sunday, as that 
poor old Mr. Hillsley tortured our lovely 
Episcopal hymns—-sitting there and se- 
cretly yearning to throw her hymn-book 
at him! Really——” 

“So you think—?” suggested Andrew 
with a chuckle. 

“That you have an opportunity sent 
direct from heaven,” she said slowly, “to 
demonstrate the real spiritual power of 
music. You’ve got to startle them a 
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little—apathy is a dreadful thing, dear— 
even scare them. You’ve got to send the 
thin blood coursing through their veins 
again. You’ve got to light the lamp of 
ecstasy in the eyes of that poor girl I 
saw, to make it possible for youth to live 
again in that church!” 

There was a twinkle in the organist’s 
eye as she ceased speaking. “ Darling,” 
he teased, “I’m really proud of you. 
You’re a forceful speaker and you hold 
your audience . . . but, seriously, I think 
you’re right. Let me see, a good proces- 
sional hymn using full organ—no, I have 
it!” With quick, pouncing enthusiasm he 
continued—“ Do you remember that book 
on ‘musical embroidering’ that my old 
Canterbury teacher wrote? Well, I’ve 
just thought how we can do something 
unusual. I'll use only the stopped dia- 
pason, just as Mr. Hillsley did, until the 
choir has marched into the chancel. Then 
when they are all in their places, I’ll signal 
them to drop into unison, throw on the 
full organ, and embroider the theme!” 

“Embroider?” queried his wife vague- 
ly, “let me see, that’s——”’ 

“Why, that’s where the choir sings in 
unison, so as to preserve the melody or 
air of the hymn, while the organist plays 
a leaping, almost grandiose obbligato all 
over the keyboard—it can be absolutely 
gorgeous! What shall we sing?” 

“Something to lift their hearts to the 
stars,” responded Mrs. Jefferson quickly; 
“something to bring a glow into the face 
of that lovely girl! What is it—the hymn 
that says ‘They stand, those halls of 
Zion, all jubilant with song ?’—‘Jerusalem 
the Golden!’ It’s such a glorious hymn, 
and oh! I’m going to sit up near the 
chancel so that, when they get te ‘and 
they who, with their leader, have con- 
quered in the fight,’ I can sing it the way 
I always feel it!” 

Andrew beamed. “Whether the choir 
can reach that high note or not, eh?” 
Impulsively he reached for her hand and 
held it a moment in his strong grasp. 


“My whole world is on trial this morn- 
ing.” Agatha whispered it to herself in a 
fierce little voice. She had picked up the 
phrase somewhere, and it filled her ado- 
lescent need for the dramatic—perfectly. 
Was the new organist going to be differ- 
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ent, could the music she dimly remem- 
bered as a child live again? Was Sunday, 
and its church service, going to continue 
being flat, tasteless, colorless ? She looked 
at her beloved Rheims . . . of course it 
was dreadfully wicked to speak ill of the 
dead, but she found herself trying to 
imagine the late Mr. Hillsley in a great 
cathedral like that, and giggled when the 
absurd thought popped into her head 
that the Low Church Mouse would prob- 
ably have scampered up one of the or- 
gan-pipes when he realized the immensity 
of the place. Rheims . .. why wasn’t 
such architecture set to music and played 
everywhere? She rather glowed at that. 
It sounded so mature. 

“Agatha-a-a!” warned Aunt Kate, 
“you'll be late!” Aunt Kate was always 
warning people and then delaying them. 
For she had such vivid terrors of tardiness 
that she invariably forgot various little 
details of departure until the last minute. 

“Coming!” called Agatha, as she flut- 
tered down the stairs. With a series of 
swoops she gathered up her aunt’s shawl, 
prayer-book, hymnal, gloves, and collec- 
tion envelope: they weren’t going to be 
late this morning! No time for fussing 
when hope had raised its head for the 
first time in months. Aunt Kate found 
herself on the sidewalk before she could 
realize she had put her hat on. 

Upon arrival at the church Agatha 
noticed that curiosity had swelled the 
congregation slightly, though there was 
no perceptible air of welcome in the atti- 
tude of the worshippers. Absolute silence 
prevailed. ‘So many pipes—and so little 
music!’ she thought, as she sat with 
lips parted, looking at the organ. A 
strange disquiet filled her. Why was her 
heart beating so? So much depended on 
the next few minutes . . . somuch. Was 
it better to hope and be disappointed 
than to expect nothing and thus lose 
nothing? Where had she read that music 
was the voice of the souk? Music . 
mother had loved itso! “Rheims... 
she breathed. 

The soft pad of footfalls on church car- 
pet aroused her: quick, it must be the new 
organist coming in! She turned almost 
imploringly to look at him. Imploringly, 
in the sense that she was praying his 
appearance would betoken an indefinable 
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spirit which could revitalize her world. 
What did she expect to see in the organ- 
ist? A leonine head, a shock of rebellious 
iron-gray hair, the long, slender fingers of 
an artist, high color, eyes dreamy and 
rapt.... But no! She pressed her 
handkerchief to her mouth to keep from 
crying out. This man an organist? 
why, he looked just like one of these young 
salesmen who drive shiny roadsters. 
Black hair parted on the side and neatly 
brushed back—thirty-five, perhaps— 
erect, athletic of figure, with a lean, strong 
face and the muscles of his jaws quite 
visible through his clean-shaven cheeks. 
Too pleasant an expression for an esthete, 
too alert a look for an “artist,” too self- 
assured a step for a dreamer. What 
could come from this man but player- 
piano music? 

Black despair seized the girl as she 
watched him walk casually to the organ- 
bench, spread out his music, press an 
electric button, listen a moment for the 
purr of the great wind-motor, pull out a 
stop, and calmly, with the utmost suavi- 
ty, look over the congregation, give an 
unmistakable little nod to that beautifully 
dressed woman seated near the chancel, 
and resign himself to waiting. She was 
almost shocked at his coolness. The 
pathetic writhings, brow-moppings, and 
joint-cracking of his nerve-bound prede- 
cessor she had always accepted as proper 
manifestations of temperament—surely, 
no valid musician could be as unper- 
turbed as this! 

Faintly she heard the opening sentence 
intoned. “Amen,” sang the choir. Now 
he was going to begin! Agatha concen- 
trated her entire being into one last sup- 
plication, as she saw Jefferson raise his 
hands and bring his fingers down to the 
keys. Breathlessly she listened—and 
slumped back in her pew. The same old 
four-note chords, the same old sounds 
that Mr. Hillsley used to bring forth. 
But wait! What was that new quality? 
The tempo was different, the choir was 
singing with more—more—rhythm! 
That was the word. A faint little light 
beckoned to her soul like a candle gleam- 
ing at the end of an incredibly long pas- 
sageway, and she cautiously took up the 
hymn. 

“T know not, oh! I know not, what 


joys await us there,” she sang. Yes, there 
was an atmosphere in the church she had 
never felt before. Trying to analyze it, 
she stopped singing, and watched the 
organist. He played so smoothly .. . 
she wondered if he could get excited! The 
choir gained the chancel and trod rather 
self-consciously the mazes incident to 
finding their places in the stalls. As they 
finished the first verse, they all seemed 
to be watching the organist. Why were 
they so intent on this new Mr. Jefferson? 
Something was going to happen, some- 
thing was going to—there! Look at 
that! A long, vivid arm raised high above 
his head, a peculiar little click in the 
organ... . 

Suddenly as with a mighty rushing of 
winds, it seemed to Agatha that the 
heavens split, and the pent-up praises of 
eternity were released in a rolling, all- 
consuming conflagration of sound. Gor- 
geous tone-colors, magnificently  inter- 
twined, swept over her like sheets of 
flame. Bursting from the chancel with 
blinding impact the treble organ rocketed 
into a pyrotechnic display of crashing 
brilliance, while deep as advancing thun- 
der the rumbling detonations of the pedal 
bourdons shook the earth. Breathless, 
Agatha clutched at the tumult in her 
heart. The glory of it! Her knees trem- 
bled and her hard little hands went white 
in their grasp of the pew-back, as she 
steadied herself. 

Gradually she realized that the choir 
was singing, and, faint with fulfilment, 
she discerned a new voice, the voice of an 
angel soaring higher and higher—“and 
they who, with their leader, have con- 
quered in the fight,” it sang, and as it 
rose it lifted above and separated itself 
from the organ, to ring through the 
vaulted arches of the great transept, a 
pean of the thanksgiving that was in her 
soul.... The hymn ceased at last 


with a great triumphal “Amen” and, 


mute, Agatha fell to her knees. She 
looked at her aunt and was vaguely dis- 
turbed. Aunt Kate was crying. So was 
that rich old Mrs. Montague. So was 
everybody. So was she... . 

A sweeping toccata and fugue of 
Widor’s ended the service. Almost spell- 
bound, Agatha sat until the last note 
had died away. So oblivious was she 
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that Mrs. Jefferson could not refrain 
from watching her, speculating upon the 
thoughts that could inspire that trans- 
figured face. As Andrew joined them 
Agatha looked up. Her eyes, encounter- 
ing his, filled with tears, and she leaned 
forward, half rising from her pew. As 
in a vision, he saw youth coming to this 
church, and strength, and the pulse and 
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beat of a new vitality. Man-like, he 
masked emotion in a casual tone. “What 
did you think of it all?” he asked. 

In a queer, thick little voice she an- 
swered him, the starry look still holding 
in her hazel eyes. “Rheims .. .” she 
whispered softly. 

Was it so very remarkable that Andrew 
understood ? 





Banana Split 


BY TOM 
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NE of the greatest 
stumbling-blocks in 
the way of under- 
standing history is the 
fact that historians 
write it. They con- 
cern themselves with 
wars and rumors of 
wars, reigns, political subdivisions, eco- 
nomic questions, and dynasties. Most of 
them overlook the all-important events 
that make real history—the significant 
happenings that start revolutions in habit 
and custom. 

Take the case of Midwestia, for exam- 
ple. The most important event in the 
life of that town was the introduction of 
what a Greek named “Banana Split.” 
Two of these Greeks came to Midwestia 
and opened a candy-store, equipped with 
the most ornate soda-fountain any of us 
ever had seen. Demitrius and Prokopious 
—we called them Pete and Jim—sup- 
plemented their soda-fountain with a 
mammoth mechanical musical contri- 
vance into which the sum of five cents 
might be dropped, whereupon all con- 
versation—as one toyed with the ice- 
cream or drew a phosphate through a 
straw—became a total loss. The music, 
of course, was terrible. One always felt 
that the fat cupids adorning the walls 
were shuddering in protest, but it gave us 
something of a metropolitan air. A vis- 
itor said he had heard one of the things in 
New York that was not half so loud. 




















That was the era when the strawberry 
soda ran the vanilla soda a close race. 
Some hardy and adventurous souls or- 
dered chocolate sodas and there was a 
small lemon-soda bloc, but it was wholly 
without influence in the community. 

When Pete came back to the polished 
tables and smiled at our girl and us, asking 
what we would have, we knew that the 
small amount of silver carried in the 
right-hand pocket of our best trousers was 
sufficient to see us through. A soda cost 
five cents, as did a phosphate. We dis- 
cussed the situation and ordered two 
strawberry sodas, for which we paid Pete 
a whole dime on the way out. After they 
had been consumed, down to the last 
gurgle that came through the straw, there 
was perhaps another temptation to be 
encountered before leaving. We had to 
pass display-cases filled with candy, but 
we knew that for another dime we could 
obtain enough of that candy in a paper 
sack to do two ordinary persons nicely. 
So we sauntered up to the counter and in- 
vested ten cents in chocolates. When the 
candy was gone we licked our fingers, or 
wiped them on our second-best handker- 
chief. We had spent twenty cents and 
had a perfectly delightful time. 

Alas for those days that were! One day 
we wandered into the Greek emporium 
alone and noted an air of suppressed ex- 
citement about Pete—a nameless some- 
thing, as the story-writers say. He went 
behind the soda-counter and motioned the 
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boy attendant out of the way. From the 
ice-box he withdrew a banana, peeled it, 
and deftly split it into two long slices. 
These he placed in an oblong dish, added 
a dab of vanilla ice-cream, poured on 
some flavoring syrup, and dusted the 
whole tenderly with some grated nuts. 
The pest who always wished to make the 
salad could have taken no more pains. 
Surveying the concoction with the eye of 
an artist who has added the last needed 
brush touch to a masterpiece, Pete 
tempted us, and we did eat. 

“How you like that?” Pete asked as 
we made sufficient progress to enable an 
authoritative opinion. 

“Swell,” we said, with our mouth al- 
most too full of delicate sweetness for 
proper articulation. 

“T make him up,” Pete explained. “I 
make him up out of my head. What you 
think? I make four hunner per cent 
profit.” 

“How?” We wished to know. 

“T call him ‘banana split,’” said 
Pete, “an’ I charge for him a dime. No- 
body a sport now unless he buy banana 
split.” 

The die was cast! We might have as- 
sumed the haughty position that we could 
eat a banana split or leave it alone. We 
might have said, “Yes, we'll have no 
bananas,” but there was something 
stronger than argument that drew us to 
this new dish, something that had in it 
pride and fear, something that urged us 
to do reckless deeds and ruin our future 
peace of mind. 

We made a bargain there with Pete, the 
Greek, and that night, when we ambled 
into the place with our girl, little did she 
suspect that she too was helping make his- 
tory. Into the Greek place we went, as 
the mechanical musical monster informed 
us that “My Gal’s a High-Born Lady.” 
Well, so our girl was for that matter, and 
there was a desire to honor her with the 
best the establishment had to offer. 

We exchanged knowing winks with 
Pete, and took our places at a table where 
the other young couples, toying with their 
five-cent drinks and dishes of ice-cream, 
could not help but observe us. Pete came 
back and stopped at our table, inquired as 
to the condition of our health, and asked 
us what we would have. 


“Bring us a couple of banana splits,” 
we ordered in loud and carrying tones. 

“What’s that?” asked the girl. 

“You wait and see,” we advised, and 
Pete nodded approval. 

As we waited for the wonderful inven- 
tion to be prepared we knew dimly that 
we were making history. As a result of 
the bargain with Pete we were the first in 
Midwestia to be served with banana 
splits. Already there was a buzz of con- 
versation around the room. We could 
hear it above the tumult of music. When 
Pete came with the tray and the banana 
splits, glances of envy were cast in our 
direction. We handed Pete two dimes, 
and appeared to be unconscious of the 
attention we attracted. 

Just then Horace and his girl stopped 
at our table on their way out. 

“ Puttin’ on a lot of dog,” Horace sug- 
gested. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” was our care-free 
rejoinder. 

“What do they call that stuff?” Hor- 
ace inquired. 

“Oh, that,” we replied in mock sur- 
prise, “oh, that’s just something special 
that Pete serves his best customers.” 

“How much does it set you back?” 
asked Horace. 

“Only a dime,” we said, in the manner 
of one who gives away new dimes as 
souvenirs. 

“Huh,” Horace exclaimed, and went 
on out as his girl looked somewhat wist- 
fully at our girl dining in state, on the most 
expensive thing Pete had on his menu. 

And so we place Pete along with George 
Washington, Christopher Columbus, Soc- 
rates, Henry VIII, Horatius, Napoleon, 
Abe Martin, “Abie’s Irish Rose,” and all 
others who have contributed their bit 
toward the making of what we know as 
history. For Pete certainly made history 
in Midwestia. He had more power in 
Midwestia at the moment than Musso- 
lini has been exercising in Italy—on the 
days he exercised the most. 

Of course our girl went across the 
street to the girl who lived in the white 
house with the honeysuckle on the porch, 
and told her about the banana split. 
And when Rufus came up that night to 
see the girl across the street, and they de- 
cided to stroll down to the Greeks’, the 
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girl had no way of knowing that Rufus 
had but fifteen cents in his possession. 
The X-ray was in its infancy in those 
days. That girl was a forward person. 
She asked for what she desired, and in 
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Well, he didn’t order them 
The girl who lived 
It is 


dered them. 
as a matter of fact. 
across the street did the ordering. 
man who pays—f he can. 

The case of Rufus and his girl friend is 





“Bring us a couple of banana splits,” we ordered in loud and carrying tones. 


these days she might have been called a 
gold-digger, but in the period of which we 
write she escaped with a reputation of 
being a trifle fresh. Anyhow, she piloted 
Rufus into the Greek palace and raised 
her voice above the music, ordering two 
banana splits. Rufus didn’t have enough 
money to pay for them, and she cata- 
logued him then and there as a cheap 
skate. They might have married and 
lived happily ever after. Rufus is a suc- 


cessful banker now, but he only had fifteen 
cents then, and their romance was ruined 
because he argued with a Greek boy, say- 
ing that if he had known the darned things 
cost that much he never would have or- 
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but a citation from the many decisions of 
the supreme court of last resort—the 
court where public opinion sits and dis- 
penses unevenhanded justice, a brand of 
justice never blind, never tempered with 
mercy—but a decree nevertheless that 
had to be obeyed in Midwestia and else- 
where if we pretended to keep up with the 
procession. 

Anybody who aspired to social position 
in Midwestia marched into the Greeks’ 
and ordered banana splits. Those who 
merely flirted around the edges of the 
inner circle, who were but hangers-on, 
spent their nickels for sodas and gave the 
best excuses they had to offer. 
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Right there, we are inclined to think, 
was the biggest event in the history of 
Midwestia. It increased the cost of at 
least one form of entertainment one hun- 
dred per cent. It made no difference 
about the profit that Pete gained from his 
concoction. The big thing was the ten- 
dency to reach out for whatever seemed 
to be just beyond our limited incomes. 
Somebody set the pace, and the rest of 
us had to follow or forever fall by the 
wayside. 


The next blow fell when Timothy 
Sharp, proprietor of our leading livery- 
stable, bought a cab with rubber-tired 
wheels. 

Up to that time, even counting a hair- 
cut and shave, a shine, and having our 
pants pressed, the expense of a dance was 
likely to be under a dollar, but the rubber 
tires changed that. 

Timothy had owned two cabs, the 
wheels of which were shod with honest 
iron. The Blue Front Livery, Feed, and 
Sales Stable also possessed two iron-shod 
cabs. We had a saying in Midwestia that 
“r-a-i-n spells cab.” If the night hap- 
pened to be fair, even though conditions 
were bad underfoot, our girl put on her 
overshoes and we walked the short dis- 
tance to the City Hall auditorium, where 
the big dances were held, where a ten- 
piece orchestra, replete with trombones, 
clarinets, cornets, fiddles, and such 
things, played twenty-four numbers and 
six extras—to say nothing of the extra 
extras—before we went home. But if 
there was a drop of rain on dance night 
we had to rush around to one of the livery- 
stables and obligate ourselves to pay fifty 
cents for the privilege of riding in a 
vehicle that never was used at any other 
time, except for funerals and weddings. 

Timothy usually grumbled. 

“You young sports never come around 
here and offer me a chance to haul you 
when it’s good weather,” he would com- 
plain. “I never get to take one o’ them 
cabs out unless it’s snowin’ or rainin’ cats 
an’ dogs. How do you think I like to set 
out in th’ weather while you young squirts 
is nice and warm inside?” 

We did not argue with Timothy. We 
knew that he was right and that we were 
cheap. It was not our fault, however, 
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that custom had decreed such a vehicle 
when the weather was inclement. Fre- 
quently we rode in a cab for two or three 
blocks, just to keep up appearances, and 
then, during intermission at the dance, we 
took our girl for a walk in the mud and 
she never complained about it a bit. 

There never was such a thing as hav- 
ing a cab to ourselves. Timothy made a 
schedule in his head, and he said he would 
have to start about eight o’clock if he 
made the rounds. It meant that some 
couples reached the dance an hour before 
the orchestra even thought of tuning up. 
Others arrived an hour late, when all of 
the programmes were filled. However, 
there was no other way Timothy could 
arrange it. One of his cab horses might 
be lame and have to walk, or the streets 
might be slippery and he had neglected to 
have the horses rough-shod. And once he 
stopped hauling in the midst of an eve- 
ning, just to drive over to the depot and 
wait for a member of the United States 
Senate who wished a closed carriage to 
convey him the one block that separated 
the depot from the hotel. Of course, the 
train was late, and those of us who had to 
wait on Timothy were in no great good 
humor when he arrived, smoking a cigar 
the senator had given him. 

When there was a really big dance, 
around Christmas or New Year’s, and 
when all the boys and girls who attended 
college were at home for the holidays, the 
problem of transportation was as hard to 
solve as is the problem of finding a park- 
ing-space to-day. Then it was that the 
pall-bearers’ hack was requisitioned. In- 
tended only for the purpose of transport- 
ing a certain number of pall-bearers from 
the home of the deceased to the cemetery 
and return, the hack came in right handy 
during the holiday rush. The seats ran 
lengthwise, and eight could ride in the 
thing comfortably. Sitting on laps was 
not fashionable in those days—in public. 
There were good people in our community 
who, when they heard that four couples 
were riding to dances in the pall-bearers’ 
hack, said it was a disgrace to use such a 
vehicle, intended for the most solemn and 
sacred occasions, in conveying giddy 
young persons to and from dens of iniq- 
uity, but Timothy gave little heed to their 
protests. Some of the girls said it made 


























“You young sports never come around and offer me a chance to haul you when it’s good weather.” —Page 680 


them feel creepy to ride in a thing re- 
served only for funerals, but most of us 
accepted it as a matter of course—an 
emergency measure—and lodged no pro- 
tests. 

Where we registered our big kick was 
when Timothy bought his rubber-tired 
cab and let us know that the price of a 


ride thereafter would be an even dollar. 
Another case of one hundred per cent in- 
crease in the cost of entertainment! An- 
other high-handed and unwarranted raise 
with no public-service commission or 
other regulatory body to which we might 
appeal for a decrease in the new schedule. 
Sad indeed was our lot when the rubber- 
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tired cab went rolling down Washington 
Street’s new asphalt pavement, with no 
noise except a pleasant, expensive hissing 
sound of rubber on wet paving and the 
occasional jangle of the horses’ harness. 

Women being women, it was only nat- 
ural that they expressed great interest in 
the new rubber-tired cab. Society, on 
rainy nights, was automatically divided 
into two classes. The element that man- 
aged to use the rubber-tired vehicle and 
the others—who rode in the old convey- 
ances. The almost unanimous demand 
from those who preferred to ride on rub- 
ber brought the Blue Front Livery, Feed, 
and Sales Stable into competition. It 
bought two rubber-tired cabs. Timothy 
had his iron-shod wheels remodelled and 
rubber added, with the result that no 
matter which way we turned in our search 
for suitable methods of locomotion, the 
price for a round trip was one dollar! 

It was about this period, when the 
younger social set had been well-nigh dis- 
rupted by the introduction of the banana 
split and the rubber-tired cab, that an- 
other very important happening occurred 
in the life of Midwestia. Some of the boys 
had been reading a technical journal that 
our tailor left lying around his establish- 
ment. Some of us loafed in that tailor- 
shop and found it a warm, cosey spot to 
spend an idle hour. There was a stove in 
the rear of the room where the pressing- 
irons were heated, and it gave forth a 
comforting glow. The pants-maker al- 
ways had a new story, and he could play 
“Tn the Shade of the Old Apple-Tree” by 
striking on his teeth with a bodkin. It 
was all very interesting. Also the loca- 
tion was such that we could see the busi- 
est corner in town, and if any of our girl 
friends passed along we could run after 
them, or hide, as the notion struck us. 

Well, some of the boys dropped into the 
habit of reading this tailoring journal for 
the lack of something better to do, and 
they became intrigued with the plates 
showing the tailor how to cut and fit eve- 
ning clothes. At first the suggestion of 
what we called a full-dress suit was 
freighted with no more danger than the 
traditional storm-cloud that, when first 
sighted, is no larger than the hand of 
man. Somebody merely said that he 


wished he had a dress suit, to which we 
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replied with alacrity that if wishes were 
horses they could be traded in on auto- 
mobiles—then a new-fangled form of 
vehicle. But this little seed was planted 
in fertile imaginations. It sprouted and 
grew. We learned that two of the boys 
had held a secret session with the tailor, 
asking for the low-down on dress suits, 
how much they cost, how much time 
would be given to pay for them, and so 
on. Before we realized what was about 
to come into our lives four of these young 
men had taken the fatal step. They had 
obligated their wages and their futures to 
this tailor, this man who had pretended to 
be a friend to all of us, and had permitted 
him to measure them for evening gar- 
ments. 

The original cost was enough, but that 
was not all. In addition to the original 
cost there was the matter of accessories. 
These four boys bloomed forth as do 
Easter flowers upon occasions, clad in 
their correct evening suits, and to say 
that they knocked out the eyes of the 
feminine contingent would be to damn 
them with the faintest of praise. There 
they were, with their dress suits—braid 
down the trouser-legs, hard-boiled shirts, 
studs, lawn ties, cuffs, and patent-leather 
shoes. There they were, about as com- 
fortable as a man who tries to sit down 
in a suit of armor, but fortified with the 
feeling that they were the separate and 
collective answers to the maiden’s prayer. 
We talked a little of riding them on a rail 
and letting them know in no uncertain 
terms that any person, firm, corporation, 
or co-partnership that attempted to be 
overly swell in our community would find 
that no welcome sign existed anywhere 
forhim. That, we were advised, would be 
but the admission of our own shortcom- 
ings, the exhibition of a crude and crass 
spirit of jealousy, and the crowning act in 
a feast of sour grapes. After all, we per- 
mitted them to live. 

There was some confusion among these 
four at the start. Shirts were made with 
detachable cuffs in those days, and round 
cuffs at that. We had to anchor the cuff 
to the bottom of the shirt-sleeve, adjust 
it to the proper length and then “shoot” 
it as often as was deemed necessary, to the 
end that it would show, no matter at what 
angle the arm was held. The four owners 
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of dress suits wished to have a picture 
taken, but upon arrival at the studio of 
the photographer it was discovered that 
only two of them owned cuffs. The others 
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held in such manner that all the world 
could see. So the picture was taken and, 
moreover, a print placed in the photog- 
rapher’s display-case at the foot of the 





There was no avenue of escape when we stood before the candy-cases, urging our girl in a half-hearted way to 
make her own selection.—Page 684. 


had lacked the money, up to that mo- 
ment, to complete their wardrobes. The 
photographer, however, knew a way out. 
Four cuffs, after all, were enough to cover 
four wrists. Each boy stood, with one 
cuffless arm behind his back. The other, 
displaying a generous amount of cuff, was 





stairway leading to his establishment. It 
mattered little that somebody smashed 
the display-case one night and stole the 
picture. There was no real way in which 
the dress suits could be kept a secret. 
When the next dance came along these 
four young swells were there, almost with 
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their hair in a braid. They were present 
in what we called their monkey suits, 
faultlessly attired, bowing in a manner 
Chesterfieldian, and increasing the heart 
action of the girls to a dangerous degree. 

“Why don’t you get a dress suit ?” our 
girl inquired. Nor was she alone in sub- 
mitting such a questionnaire. A council 
of war developed an alarming situation. 
All the other girls—except the fortunate 
four who went with the fortunate boys 
who owned dress suits—were asking their 
escorts the same question. 

The most exciting political campaign 
we remember was in a little place where 
hogs had been permitted to run at large, 
to root as they would, and to grunt about 
the public square as if they owned it. 
Three candidates for town trustee made 
their race on a platform that pledged 
them to the passage of an ordinance re- 
quiring all swine to be housed upon the 
premises of the owner, or elsewhere. No 
more were hogs to enjoy personal liberty 
if these men were elected. Three other 
candidates for places on the town board 
appealed to the people’s sense of justice 
and declared that if they were chosen at 
the polls the hogs could run where they 
liked. The battle-cry was shortened and 
consolidated to: “Hog up or hog out.” 
The hog-uppers won and the town was 
torn by dissension for several years, but 
even this political struggle was tame 
when compared to the two factions that 
formed in Midwestia. 

Those of us who held our freedom dear 
and who did not roll in wealth demanded 
the right to dress as we willed. The other 
element said that the dress suit was the 
thing and that any of us who refused to 
don them were treating the ladies in a 
manner most discourteous. Prior to the 
coming of this dress-suit blight an ordi- 
nary suit of clothes was good enough for 
any dance. We wore collars three inches 
high, to be sure, and we bought a new 
cravat occasionally. We had our pants 
pressed and we patronized our barber, af- 
ter which we showered our respective 
vests with high-powered, extreme-violet 
toilet-water. We smelled like a rose, or a 
violet, but not the shrinking kind. We 
spent hours parting our hair exactly in 
the middle and anointing it with sticky 
liquids in a vain effort to make it behave. 


We did all these things as a token of our 
esteem for the ladies. Why, we asked, 
should we be required to do more? Why 
should we be forced to attire ourselves as 
butlers, waiters, and the like and go flap- 
ping about with swallow-tails ? 

Sad, indeed, were those terrible days 
when the struggle was on. Some of the 
weaker brothers held on with no more 
tenacity than a ripe mulberry. They 
were almost persuaded at the start. Oth- 
ers there were who fought to the last and 
went down with colors flying, but the 
day came—or rather the night—when 
practically all of us surrendered and had 
our measures taken. The cost of society 
had mounted by leaps and bounds and 
had become a matter of competition 
rather than the pleasant interchange of 
small talk, so dear and so economical in 
the past. 

It was only another step—one that 
might have been anticipated—when Pete, 
the Greek, began to discourage the prac- 
tice of buying chocolate candy and bon- 
bons in paper sacks and suggested in a 
most indecent and mercenary manner 
that we buy boxed candy instead. There 
was no avenue of escape when we stood 
before the candy-cases, urging our girl in 
a half-hearted way to make -her own se- 
lection. Pete could have grasped a paper 
sack and-held it open, ready to drop in 
such candy as she selected. Of course he 
could have done that, but he too had 
been bitten by the bug that compels its 
victims to seek riches and yet more riches. 
Instead of being our friend and helper he 
brought forth a box—a whole pound box 
—adorned with a picture of a girl who 
was seated in a canoe idly dabbling one 
hand in the water while she held a parasol 
with the other. “Lazy Days,” we be- 
lieve that picture was called. It was not 
lazy days for us. We had to get out and 
dig for the extra money that must be 
forthcoming when our girl, as we might 
have suspected, selected the box of candy 
in preference to the sack that would have 
done just as well. 

The candy was no better when Pete 
placed paper lace inside the boxes. It re- 
minded us of the manner in which our un- 
dertaker decorated the interiors of his best 
caskets, but it did not persuade the girls 
to turn away, The candy was no better 
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when Pete bought some glass paper—the 
kind you can see through—and wrapped 
the boxes in that. The candy was no 
better when Pete attired each chocolate 
in a little frilly petticoat, but it cost a 
lot more ! 

Pete raised the price of chocolates from 
thirty-five to forty cents a pound, then 
up to forty-five, and finally to fifty. He 
even denied that he was making “four- 
hunner per cent profit,” because, as he ex- 
plained, it cost more for glass paper, 
boxes, partitions, petticoats, pink ribbon, 
and the like. 

But why go on? 

You get the drift. Perhaps you lived 
in a town like Midwestia and had similar 
experiences. If so, dear brother, you 
know. You understand the heartaches 
and the empty purses. You know all 
about what started the revolution, and 
you must be assured that if you, and you, 
and all of you—yea, and all of us—had 
been willing to fight for the old order in 
those days things might have been differ- 
ent now. We surrendered because we 
feared that somebody would laugh at us, 
that we would be wholly uncomfortable 
battling for a principle or a cause. We 
bought banana splits to maintain our so- 
cial position. We rode in rubber-tired 
cabs because society demanded it. We 
poured ourself into a soup-and-fish and 
suffered the tortures and agonies that 
went with a boiled shirt, because we 
wished to march in the procession and sit 
with the elect. We bought candy by the 
box when a sack would have sufficed. It 
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is no wonder in these days that the gen- 
eration we call our sons and daughters is 
going ahead where we left off, is struggling 
with the problem of a sport roadster or a 
closed car, with plus-fours, golf shoes, Eng- 
lish trousers, step-ins, slip-ons, full-fash- 
ioned all-silk chiffon stockings, twenty- 
dollar dancing-pumps, permanent waves, 
cover charges, fifty-cent sandwiches, blow- 
outs, white linen knickers, cigarette-light- 
ers, and fraternity houses that cost $100, 
ooo each. The frat that has a $75,000 
house in the quadrangle is going to start 
a building campaign next fall and has 
plans in the making for a house that will 
cost $150,000. Not because the Phi 
Slappa Thighs need a new home, but 
because the Gammer Gammer Delters are 
just moving into a mansion that cost 
$101,463.79. You have to keep up with 
competition and be a little better than 
the fellow next door. 

Pete, the Greek, will go to his reward 
some day. He’s not a bad fellow as such 
fellows go. Perhaps he had a right to be 
the author of the banana split, the most 
important event in all the history of Mid- 
westia. But there is one thing about 
Pete for which we entertain a secret 
yearning. We hope that when he reaches 
the gate St. Peter will ask him to wait a 
moment. Then we sincerely trust that 
St. Peter will bring out a pair of perfectly 
good wings, dust them with grated nuts, 
dab some fruit juices on them, add a lump 
of celestial ice-cream, and charge Pete 
just twice as much for wings as he ordi- 
narily charges anybody else. 





V indication 


BY ARTHUR 


GUITERMAN 


“THE foolish mob ignore me now,” he mourned; 
“Applauding mediocrities and schemers, 
They scorn me, as the world has ever scorned, 
While yet they lived, its prophets, poets, dreamers; 
But on these walls wherein, by all forgot, 
I toil in want and sorrow, men hereafter 


Shall place memorial tablets!” 


“Yes, why not?” 


I owned, and turned away in silent laughter, 
Remembering a little boy who said, 


“Just wait! You'll all be sorry when I’m dead! 
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A First Citizen of the Scientific World 


S. SHERWOOD 


BY HARRY 


ILLUSTRATION FROM A PaInTING BY JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


~)HE part Americans 
have played in the 
great achievements of 
medical science in the 
last half-century 
forms one of the most 
creditable chapters in 
the history of this 
country. One of the major figures in that 
accomplishment is Doctor William H. 
Welch, for thirty years professor of pathol- 
ogy in the Johns Hopkins University, a 
man the influence of whose mind has been 
felt on the continents of Asia, Europe, 
and America, and whose work has beén 
of incalculable benefit to the human race, 
especially to that part of it dwelling in 
the United States. 

To those who are familiar with the 
manner in which the discoveries of Louis 
Pasteur, the French chemist, and Doctor 
Robert Koch, the German physician and 
teacher, led to the adoption of the germ 
theory of disease and later to the birth of 
the science of bacteriology, it is sufficient 
to say that Doctor Welch was one of the 
first, if not the very first, to bring the re- 
sults of the laborsof these men to America, 
to kindle the.enthusiasms of students of 
medicine and practitioners in this country 
about them, and to start the process of 
transforming the practice of medicine. 
The work was begun almost fifty years ago. 
Throughout all that long period Doctor 
Welch has remained the master and the 
counsellor of men who have constantly 
increased the area in which the new and 
cleansing sciences have operated to free 
men from the handicaps of disease and 
to make lands and cities habitable which 
were not habitable before. 

Endowed with a body of unusual rug- 
gedness, Doctor Welch has survived in 
complete physical and intellectual vigor 
to see the results of his labors, and of the 
labors of other pathologists, written large 
in the history of civilization. Having con- 
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ducted two tasks of major proportions to 
completion, the organization of the Hop- 
kins department of pathology and of the 
Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and 
Public Health, he is now, at the age of 
seventy-seven years, in Europe beginning 
work on a third: the creation at the Hop- 
kins of a department of the history of 
medicine and a medical library, both of 
which are expected to establish new stand- 
ards in their field. 

Toget the background of Doctor Welch’s 
life, one must consider the state of Amer- 
ican medicine in the first twenty years 
after the Civil War. The germ theory of 
disease and bacteriology was then un- 
known. The use of anesthetics had be- 
gun in surgery, but there were no operat- 
ing rooms and no hospitals as we know 
them to-day. While a form of protection 
of the patient from infection was prac- 
tised by some surgeons, it was founded 
on an instinct of cleanliness rather than 
on definite knowledge of micro-organisms. 
Lister used a means of protection based 
on the methods of Pasteur before the 
causes of infection had been found. Jen- 
ner, in his method of vaccination for 
smallpox, had touched on one phase of 
the great revelation which was to come 
later. But the definite knowledge that 
particular diseases were caused by par- 
ticular organisms was not in the posses- 
sion of medical practitioners. Medicine 
was one part diagnosis and another part 
the use of drugs. Cupping and leaching 
were still in favor. The physician knew 
little of the millions of organisms which 
dwelt below the surface of the knowledge 
of man, in that world of minute things 
which could be seen only through the mi- 
croscope, a world from which epidemics 
arose like the plagues of the ancient world, 
which were in many cases to sweep com- 
munities, to kill thousands, to let thou- 
sands of others live unfitted for the 
struggle for existence. In time of peace 

















Doctor William H. Welch, Doctor William Stewart Halsted, Sir William Osler, Doctor Howard A. Kelly. 


Painted by John Singer Sargent in 1905; hanging in the reading-room at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


and in time of war these epidemics 
stalked tragically through human society. 
When men were concentrated in camps 
in time of war, thousands died of camp 
fevers, the causes of which were unsus- 


pected. In times of peace men and wo- 
men, chiefly those dwelling in cities, 
died in great numbers. Man struggled 
through life as through a disease-infested 
swamp, these unseen, unknown organ- 
isms finding lodgment in the body, haul- 


ing him down, killing or maiming him. 
Medicine struggled after man, heroic, 
devoted, but weak and futile. 

It was at this period, when Pasteur 
and Koch were making their discoveries 
in their separate laboratories, when the 
microscope was revealing that great chap- 
ter in the history of the race, that Doctor 
Welch came to manhood and began his 
work. Born in Norfolk, Conn., April 8, 
1850, the only son of a family whose sons 
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had been physicians for generations, 
Doctor Welch thought for a time of 
abandoning the family tradition and de- 
voting his life to teaching Greek. He 
graduated from Yale in the class of 
1870, the second man in a class of one 
hundred and fifty. For a time he 
taught Latin and Greek in a school in 
Norwich, N. Y. He studied chemistry 
in Sheffield Scientific School, taking 
his degree of doctor of medicine at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons (now 
Columbia University) in 1875. He spent 
the four years following his graduation 
studying in the Universities of Strass- 
burg, Leipzig, Vienna, Berlin, and Bres- 
lau. It was in the laboratory of Cohn, 
the great German botanist of that time, 
on certain afternoons that Doctor Welch 
made contact with the new science, was 
fired by it, and actually began his life 
work. Cohn was a member of the faculty 
of Breslau University. 

Pasteur working in France and Koch 
working in Germany were penetrating 
into that sub-visible world in which dwelt 
the tiny creatures, more deadly than wild 
beasts, which cause tuberculosis, diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, cholera, yellow fever, 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, a dozen other 
deadly maladies, including the rabies, with 
the treatment of which Pasteur’s own 
name is associated. They began the 
process of exposing these enemies of man 
to attack. Pasteur was not a physician. 
Koch, who later isolated the organism of 
tuberculosis, was a physician. He devised 
the method of staining bacteria and 
smearing slides used under the microscope. 
His first work was done in the study 
of anthrax, the cause of which he found. 
Doctor Welch saw Koch demonstrate 
his theory of the cause and the spread of 
anthrax, saw and heard him in the labora- 
tory of Cohn in Breslau. Doctor Welch 
was one of a small group of students who 
shared this thrilling experience of seeing 
what was really the birth of a new science 
of immeasurable power in saving the hu- 
man race from suffering, wounding, and 
death. That first afternoon, when Koch 
talked and demonstrated in Cohn’s lab- 
oratory, must have been a soul-stirring 
time, for, while the men who heard him 
could not foresee then all that would hap- 
pen in time and the affairs of men growing 


out of those hours (as one, awakening on 
a day of great adventure which has been 
planned, cannot tell exactly and in detail 
what the day is going to bring forth), 
they did know beyond peradventure that 
they were witnessing the dawn of a day 
which was going to be a glorious one for 
their profession. They saw the future 
dimly, as one sees the day vaguely in the 
morning. 

From that experience Doctor Welch, 
who some years later met Pasteur, re- 
turned to America with the whole of the 
continent on which he had been born a 
blank page on which he could write. Those 
who know him best say that, knowing the 
value of what he possessed as extremely 
few others knew it, he had all the impa- 
tience of a young man, with a young 
man’s enthusiasms to get to work, all the 
capacities of his finely equipped intellect, 
and all the energies of his splendid physi- 
cal powers. That was in the year 1879. 
He was then twenty-nine years old, a 
bachelor (he is still a bachelor), and able 
to give his undivided attention to science. 

There was a period of a few months 
while he looked about him, trying to de- 
termine how he would begin. The first 
opportunity came in the form of an offer 
of a lectureship in pathology at Colum- 
bia, where he had taken his degree in med- 
icine. His first concern was to learn 
whether it carried with it a laboratory. 
Laboratories were not so common in those 
days as they are now. This position did 
not include a laboratory, and he declined 
it. A short time later an offer was made 
to him by Bellevue Hospital Medical Col- 
lege, which did include a laboratory. He 
accepted this, and began at once to teach 
the new cellular pathology as taught in 
Germany. He was not content with 
teaching in day classes men who were still 
seeking their degrees in medicine. He 
opened night classes and taught men who 
had graduated and who were out in prac- 
tice. Thus was begun by Doctor Welch 
and by others the process of spreading 
through America that enlightened knowl- 
edge which was to free the people of this 
country from those ancient enemies which 
had weighted them and which was to give 
strength and sureness to the medicine 
which had been weak and uncertain. The 
manner in which the doctor’s life and his 
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influence expanded with the expansion of 
knowledge of the bacteriology of disease 
is one of the most impressive chapters in 
American civilization. 

He was teaching at Bellevue when 
Daniel Coit Gilman, the president of 
the Johns Hopkins University, having 
launched the philosophical department of 
the great new school of research, turned 
his attention to the organization of the 
school of medicine. A story explaining 
how Doctor Welch happened to join the 
faculty of that school is told by one who 
has known him for years: a friend of Doc- 
tor Gilman was in Europe. A part of his 
business there was to find a man to fill the 
chair of pathology of the new medical 
school. This man went to see Cohn, the 
same Cohn in whose laboratory Welch 
had met Koch. Supposing that it would 
be necessary to invite a European to fill 
the chair of pathology, he asked Cohn to 
name such a man. It is said that Cohn 
asked why a European, why not Welch, 
of Bellevue; there was the man of all men 
for the position. Cohn’s visitor, returned 
to America, told Doctor Gilman of the 
conversation, and Doctor Welch was in- 
vited to join the Hopkins faculty. It is 
said that it cost the latter much heart- 
burning to tear himself away from New 
York associations, but that the possibil- 
ities of the school then being organized 
appealed to him so strongly that he could 
not resist. He became one of the four 
original members of the faculty of the 
medical school. The others were: in the 
chair of medicine, Doctor William Osler, 
who years later left the Hopkins to be- 
come regius professor of medicine at 
Oxford University (England) and who 
died soon after the end of the war; in the 
chair of surgery, W. S. Halsted, who be- 
came famous wherever the science of sur- 
gery is practised, and who died about 
four years ago; in the chair of gynecology, 
Doctor Howard A. Kelly, who has been 
professor emeritus of that branch for sev- 
eral years, but who is still in active prac- 
tice in Baltimore. 

When Doctor Welch joined the Balti- 
more institution, no building of the great 
community of healing which now covers 
acres in the most urban section of that 
community had been erected. The com- 
munity existed only in the imaginations 
Voi. LXXXII.—45 
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of the men whose hearts and lives were in 
it. Doctor Welch assumed his burden in 
the work of organizing, involving returns 
to Europe to stimulate the flow and com- 
munication of knowledge from that conti- 
nent, then the source of knowledge, to 
this. The pathological laboratory was 
opened in 1885, and from that time on 
Doctor Welch’s days were devoted to the 
work of training men who would go out 
to other schools, to research work of vari- 
ous orders, to general practice, with the 
knowledge which was to transform medi- 
cine from the thing of cupping and leach- 
ing and physicking to the strong, vital 
science of to-day, with its government 
measures for the protection of health in 
wholesale, in the form of sewer systems, 
filtration plants, control of milk supply, 
vaccination for typhoid, its anti-diph- 
theria serum, all the complicated technic 
of modern prophylaxis and preventive 
medicine. 

Having taught the new pathology at 
Bellevue, Doctor Welch went to Europe 
immediately after associating himself with 
the Hopkins and studied the new science 
of bacteriology. ‘The Johns Hopkins 
Hospital was opened in 1889 and the 
Medical School was opened in 1893. 

Of course the modern medicine was not 
then mapped out, so that the physicians 
proceeded from one conquest to another. 
Many discoveries remained to be made. 
But with the increase in the number of 
men who had studied under Welch and 
under other teachers who had followed his 
lead, the reaping of the harvest from the 
seed they had sown began. Walter Reed 
and James Carroll, the men who made the 
discovery that yellow fever was caused by 
the bite of a mosquito, studied with him 
in the early nineties. Their work made 
possible the building of the Panama Canal, 
and removed the scourge of yellow fever 
from Southern cities which had been 
plague-ridden for months each year. It 
wiped one terrible malady off the list of 
those which had made the days before 
those afternoons in Cohn’s laboratory 
days of terror. Simon Flexner, now the 
director of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, where many of the 
great discoveries of bacteriology and of 
the treatment of diseases caused by or- 
ganisms have been made in the last 
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twenty years, was associated with Doctor 
Welch for eight years, from 1890 to 1898, 
and shortly after leaving him began the 
organization of the institute. Doctor 
Welch has been the president of the insti- 
tute since its founding in 1901. Hundreds 
of men went out into the country to work 
into the minds of politicians and mem- 
bers of the governing classes realization 
of the benefits, rather of the necessity, of 
establishing sewer systems for the dispo- 
sal of the waste from the human body, fil- 
tration systems for the purification of wa- 
ter, means to control the milk-supply, all 
the elaborate measures for the guarding 
of the health of populations. 

While this was being done by his stu- 
dents and the students of other teachers 
like him, Doctor Welch attacked these 
problems in the city in which he lived. 
He became a member of the Board of 
Health of Maryland in 1898. He was one 
of the factors in bringing about the con- 
struction of the Baltimore sewerage sys- 
tem, transforming the city, which then 
had a population of about 500,000 and 
which now has a population of over 800,- 
ooo, from a cesspool of outhouses and 
wells in the back yard of every dwelling 
to a modern sanitary city. Interviews 
which he gave to the public press of Balti- 
more furnished the first impulse toward 
the construction of the excellent plant 
for the filtration of the city water-supply. 
He was the chief influence in that com- 
munity in making an end of the ancient 
order of milkmen who sixteen or twenty 
years ago drove their wagons up to the 
front door, thrust a long-handled dipper 
into a milk-can, and sloppily poured milk 
into the upheld pitcher (while the fly 
deftly inserted the typhoid organism into 
the milk). This old institution was re- 
placed by the modern bottle of Pasteur- 
ized milk with which the modern milk- 
man clatters up the steps of suburban 
cottages in the early morning hours. Doc- 
tor Welch and his associates have intro- 
duced a system of guarding the public 
schools against contagious disease. The 
politicians of Baltimore have been taught 
that the Health Department must not be 
interfered with by them. The influence 
has been extended outside Baltimore to 
the State. The old politically minded 
county health officers who gave a part 


(and a small part) of their time to such 
duties, and who made no pretense of be- 
ing scientific, have been replaced by men 
who have real zeal for science and who 
give their whole time to their work. A 
corps of sanitary engineers, supervising 
the construction of sewerage systems in 
the rural districts and doing other sani- 
tary work, has been created. In rural 
Maryland the farmer whose house is not 
equipped with a bathroom and a sanitary 
toilet is ashamed of that fact. In Mary- 
land people no longer go to the country 
for their summer vacations and return in 
the fall to die of typhoid fever with which 
they were infected while seeking health 
close to nature. What has been done in 
Maryland is typical of what has been done 
by men trained by Doctor Welch, or by 
others who taught what he brought to 
America as the new bacteriology, through- 
out the country. 

Doctor Ira E. Remsen, the chemist of 
the Hopkins, was a member of the Balti- 
more sewerage commission and a major 
factor in the actual building of the system. 
Other Hopkins men aided in this great 
development of urban life. 

While that page of a continent, blank 
when he began, was thus being filled with 
the achievements of modern medicine, the 
Hopkins Medical School grew from mere 
ideas in the minds of Doctor Gilman, Doc- 
tor Welch, Doctor Halsted, Doctor Osler, 
Doctor Kelly, and their associates, to tons 
of brick and mortar and steel and con- 
crete and stone standing on the hills of 
the northeastern section of Baltimore, 
spreading over acres and forming a real 
city of science known throughout the 
world. It is a curiously stimulating ex- 
perience to stand at the windows of one 
of these buildings in the afternoon when 
the sun is setting, to look out over the 
thousands of two and three story homes 
which surround the medical community, 
and to think of the power which men of 
brain exercise on future generations; curi- 
ous also to think that living across the 
width of a city street from laboratories 
which draw scholars from the farthest cor- 
ners of the earth are men who have not 
the faintest conception of what is being 
done under their eyes. 

The latest addition to the group is the 
Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and 
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Public Health, the first institution of its 
kind in the world, and now being made 
the model for others like it to be estab- 
lished in London and on the continent of 
Europe. It is at once a monument to 
Doctor Welch, a mark of the realization 
of the dreams with which he began his 
career after those sessions in the labora- 
tory of Cohn in Breslau, and evidence of 
the appearance within the field of medi- 
cine of a new science, that of public 
health as distinguished from general med- 
icine. Established less than ten years ago, 
and devoted to training those who plan to 
devote themselves to public-health work 
to the exclusion of general practice, after 
the manner of those full-time public- 
health officers in Maryland, it gives de- 
grees in public health and draws to itself 
students from all lands. After the war 
Europeans came to it in large groups to 
study sanitation and epidemiology and 
all the difficult technic of protecting the 
health of populations in mass which has 
been built up since Doctor Welch began 
his work in Bellevue in 1879. Students 
now come to it from all lands. The men 
of the Rockefeller International Health 
Board who have been carrying the science 
of sanitation and public health to the 
backward peoples of Europe and Asia 
return here to study and go back to the 
cities and the jungles of the East to try 
to write on those countries what has been 
written on this. The institution is in close 
association with experiments which the 
International Health Board is conducting 
in this country, with the work of the 
United States Public Health Service, and 
with all public-health activities. Doctor 
Welch was the director of the school from 
its establishment until about a year ago, 
when he resigned to undertake the organ- 
ization of the department of the history 
of medicine and the library. The School 
of Hygiene was made possible by money 
provided by the Rockefeller interests, and 
those interests have offered to give a large 
part of the costs of establishing the de- 
partment of the history of medicine and 
the library on condition that the Hopkins 
itself raise certain sums. 

Doctor Welch is a member of the Inter- 
national Health Board. 

Through his association with that body 
he has been led to make two trips to 
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China, each of which involved long jour- 
neys through that country, and both of 
which had for their purpose aid in giving 
China modern medicine, displacing the 
old, unscientific practice which has pre- 
vailed there for centuries. A beginning 
has been made in the establishment of the 
Pekin Union Medical College and in other 
ways. 

Looking back over the fifty-two years 
which have passed since he took his de- 
gree in medicine and the forty-eight 
which have passed since those afternoons 
in the laboratory of Cohn, Doctor Welch 
can feel that he has had a part in all the 
accomplishments in America since that 
time which have made its people less the 
hopeless victims of disease and which 
have raised a generation free from many 
of the life-hazards and the handicaps 
which their parents had to face, which 
have transformed civilization of the North 
American continent and made it possible 
for that civilization to be established 
where it could not be established before, 
as at the Canal Zone. 

Working with Halsted and others, he 
has had a part in making modern antisep- 
tic surgery possible. One of his earliest 
papers dealt with measures to protect the 
patient from infection during an opera- 
tion. 

He has been known as a teacher rather 
than as a discoverer. But those who know 
him intimately know that he has aided 
many men in the preparation of papers 
and has refused to permit his name to be 
associated with the work. He has pos- 
sessed superlative qualities as a teacher, 
say his associates, qualities which have 
put the zeal for science which he possesses 
himself into research workers in all quar- 
ters of the country. But his character is 
too big to be confined within the limits of 
a teacher. He is a man of the broadest 
and deepest general culture, in addition 
to the most attractive social qualities. 
And these things have made a scientific 
statesman out of him in spite of himself. 
While he has not, of course, sat in any 
legislative body, he is sought as a speaker 
at all orders of functions, and has inevi- 
tably, although totally without any dis- 
position to attempt to popularize science, 
spoken frequently on scientific subjects 
and increased the sum of knowledge of 
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such matters possessed by the unscientific 
public. His advice has been sought by 
public men, from Presidents of the United 
States and members of both houses of 
Congress, down to city councilmen. In 
this manner he has aided in the passage 
of laws which have made possible the legal 
machinery necessary to enforce public 
measures. 

In Baltimore, and in many other quar- 
ters of the earth, his face and his figure 
are all he ever needs in the way of cre- 
dentials. A bachelor, he has carried 
through his long career at the Hopkins 
the habits of the days of his youth. He 
has no relative in Baltimore, and his time, 
when he is in that city, is divided be- 
tween the Hopkins, his rooms at 807 Saint 
Paul Street, in the older section of down- 
town, the University Club, of which he is 
the president, and the Maryland Club, of 
which he is one of the most distinguished 
members. Of course, his friends in this 
city, both in the medical profession and in 
all other occupations, are legion. But one 
is as likely as not to find him some evening 
dining alone in a white-enamelled restau- 
rant of one of those chain enterprises 
which seek the coin of the middle classes, 
and to find him thereafter walking to his 
rooms, his club, or the meeting of which 
he is to be the presiding officer. He does 
not own an automobile, and his short, 
broad-shouldered, slightly corpulent fig- 
ure, with the splendid head, with its 
closely cut white hair and closely cut 
white mustache and Vandyke, is fre- 
quently seen among the pedestrian crowds 
on Baltimore streets. That figure and 
that head have been reproduced many 
times, in oil, in bronze, and in marble. 
Portraits, busts, bas-reliefs of Doctor 
Welch decorate the Hopkins buildings. 

In his rooms on Saint Paul Street the 
bachelor character of his life is empha- 
sized by the manner in which the books 
cover the walls from floor to ceiling, even 
crowding his bed, and by the pamphlets 
and papers which cover the tables. The 
books are not gaily dressed volumes. 
There is no color in their bindings. They 
are volumes on medicine and reports, and 
they are bound in calfskin. When the 


doctor lies down to sleep he is surrounded 
by the written words of his confréres in 
medicine throughout the world, from the 
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Greeks to the present time. He spends 
much of his leisure at the clubs, where he 
is known as a chess-player of devastating 
powers and as a charming conversational- 
ist. A story has been told of him in Balti- 
more for years to the effect that he does 
not employ a secretary, and has devised 
a simple method of disposing of the large 
mail a man of his eminence receives. He 
is represented as tossing his mail, un- 
opened, on table or desk, at his rooms or 
at his office, until the whole surface is cov- 
ered, of then spreading a newspaper over 
the collection, and beginning the forma- 
tion of a new stratum, and continuing to 
build strata until a wrathful housekeeper 
sweeps all away when her patience has 
been exhausted. It is regrettable that a 
tale of such picturesqueness must be de- 
stroyed. But, having seen both his rooms 
and his office and having met his secre- 
tary, I know that it is not true. The story 
may have had its origin in the fact that 
he does not answer requests for facts 
about his life or for photographs. He re- 
ceives such requests constantly, and al- 
ways throws them away unanswered. 
The photographs, of course, are obtained 
and are often printed in the Baltimore 
newspapers, each of which has a consider- 
able gallery of them. Some have been 
“snapped” when the doctor has appeared 
in groups at Hopkins celebrations or at 
other ceremonies. The doctor has been 
“snapped” as he strolled along the street. 
They show him in street dress, in cap and 
gown, in the uniform of a brigadier-gen- 
eral, for at the opening of the war he 
entered the army with the rank of major, 
rising to the rank of colonel, and being 
made a brigadier-general in the reserve 
when the struggle ended. No photograph 
does complete justice to him, for none can 
show the strong although kindly eyes 
which reveal the years of wisdom obtained 
on the American, the European, and the 
Asiatic continents. Nor can they convey 
the rich, deep-lunged laugh (no one enjoys 
a joke more than does he) or the rich 
voice. They come from a powerful body 
which shows no signs of diminishing 
physical power in spite of his years. The 
doctor has always been very fond of swim- . 
ming, by the way, and is still strong and 
bold in that sport. 

At no time did the public get so clear 














an impression of how much a citizen of the 
world Doctor Welch was as they got at the 
beginning of the World War, in the years 
that struggle continued, and in the years 
immediately following it. He had been 
given honors by universities and learned 
bodies in this country, in England, and in 
Europe, had been decorated by a number 
of the sovereigns of Europe, including sev- 
eral German princes, had been made a 
member of the Legion of Honor of France 
and a member of the Order of the Rising 
Sun of Japan. He had continued his an- 
nual visits to England, France, and Ger- 
many throughout thirty-odd years. He 
had friends in each of those countries. 
His sympathies were with the Allies, but 
his close association with many Germans 
of his student days must have made that 
stand difficult for him. His first reaction 
to the struggle was to say that it would 
make international scientific meetings im- 
possible for many years to come. His next 
was a statement to the effect that the war 
would not end quickly. He continued his 
visits to the other side in the whole period 
of submarine activity, plunged into the 
work of placing his own scientific re- 
sources at the command of the United 
States Government when this country en- 
tered the struggle, and did much which is 
undoubtedly hidden in the archives of the 
Federal Government in Washington, and 
much more in the matter of conference of 
which there is no recor’. When the con- 
ception of the League of Nations was 
given to the world, he ranged himself be- 
hind President Wilson and made many 
speeches advocating participation by the 
United States. He continues to make 
such speeches, and on each trip abroad he 
visits Geneva to watch the assembly of 
the League at work and to meet the men 
who are drawn to that city by the parlia- 
ment of the world. 

Now, when the cycle from the introduc- 
tion of the germ theory of disease into 
medicine to its entire acceptance by 
practising physician and public health 
officer alike is completed, when it is writ- 
ten into the history of civilization with 
all its benefits, this remarkable man does 
genuinely appear to be in unimpaired 
physical and mental vigor. He looks for- 
ward to the future of medicine with vision 
as clear as the vision with which he looks 
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backward on its splendid past in the span 
of his life. I once asked him in what field 
the conquests of medicine would be made 
in the future. He answered that the 
greatest work of the science would be in 
what he described as “personal hygiene.” 
He defined personal hygiene as the science 
of living in a healthy manner, so that the 
powers of the body to resist disease would 
be built up to their greatest possible 
strength. This would be done by proper 
diet, by sensible clothing protecting the 
body from heat and cold as far as that was 
possible, by obtaining normal quantities 
of sleep, by exercise in the open air. He 
emphasized the value of the open air and 
of sunlight playing directly on the body, 
calling attention to the fact that sunlight, 
when passed through window-glass, was 
stripped of the ultra-violet ray, which is 
highly necessary to the health. The ac- 
complishments of medicine in the last 
half-century were of negative order, Doc- 
tor Welch explained. Those to be made 
in the future will be positive in character. 
While the average of human life had been 
increased by modern preventive medicine, 
said Doctor Welch, this did not mean that 
the length of life had been increased. The 
great work of medicine, in accomplishing 
what is called the increasing of the average 
length of human life, had been in reducing 
the deaths of infants. If the deaths of in- 
fants in the first years after birth were re- 
duced, the average of human life was in- 
creased, he explained. Medicine could do 
little in actually increasing man’s years on 
earth. Each human creature, he ex- 
plained, was born with a certain expec- 
tancy of life arising out of the strain from 
which he came. Medicine might add a 
few years to such expectancy. But it 
hoped to bring men to eighty years in the 
possession of mental vigor and health cor- 
responding to the age. 

The last speech was a particularly 
striking one to hear from the lips of Doc- 
tor Welch, while one looked into his 
eyes, and remembered that he was him- 
self within three years of that age as he 
spoke. He left America a few weeks ago 
to revisit the scenes in Germany of those 
student days forty-eight years ago. He 
spoke of going to the University of Leip- 
zig because of the splendid library of med- 
ical history there, and spoke with the en- 
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thusiasm with which he might have spo- 
ken forty-eight years ago of bringing the 
science of bacteriology to this country. 
The purpose in establishing the chair of 
medicine and the medical library is to 
give the graduating physician a cultural 
background in relation to the science to 
which he devotes his life. Hopkins men 
grow eloquent when they speak of it and 
of Doctor Welch in connection with it. 
They say that Doctor Welch, because of 
the rich life he has lived, is equipped 
as perhaps no other man in America is 
equipped to undertake the organization 
of such a department; he has lived the 
medicine of the last half-century, they 
explain. 

It will be remembered that twenty-odd 
years ago Doctor Osler achieved a fame 
which was extremely embarrassing to him 
by suggesting in an address delivered in 
Baltimore that men of sixty years should 
be chloroformed. It was said to a select 
audience at the Hopkins in one of those 
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lighter moments in which scientists some- 
times indulge themselves, and was meant 
to emphasize the idea that man achieves 
his greatest labors in his youth when his 
energies are freshest. Doctor Osler was 
not conscious of the great audience of 
newspaper readers as he spoke. But the 
story was carried by all the newspapers of 
the country and was discussed seriously 
for years. 

When Doctor Welch left for the long 
period of study abroad in which he is now 
engaged (he will spend the greater part of 
the year in Europe), one of the Baltimore 
newspapers called attention in its editorial 
columns to the fact that Doctor Osler, 
who made this radical suggestion of the 
uselessness of the man of sixty years, has 
passed on into the company of the dead, 
while Doctor Welch, at seventy-seven 
years, seemingly possessed of the secret of 
eternal youth, begins one of the largest 
labors of his tremendously effective and 
useful life. 
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NCE upon a time I 
spent a summer in 
Sandhurst, Mass., 
then a simple village, 
from which most of 
the youth had de- 
parted for the cities 
or. for the rich farm- 

lands of the West. A few children were to 

be seen in the elm-lined street, and many 
old men gathered about the post-office or 
sat on the old wharf gazing on the placid 
waters of the little inlet which opens out 
into the wider waters of Buzzards Bay. 

They were, for the most part, silent men. 

Was this because the brain had atrophied ? 

It may be, but I liked to think, as I looked 

at them, that they were dreaming of the 

long-gone days when they sailed the clip- 
per-ships around the Horn, or of the 
strenuous life on the Banks, or of Arctic 

















seas and spouting whales. If Sandhurst 
was not a deserted village, it was, as an 
old sailor remarked, “at ebb tide.” 

It is now flood tide all along that coast, 
for Sandhurst has become the fashion, and 
as a result the goodly company of literary, 
artistic, and professional men and women 
whom I found there have, like the fron- 
tiersmen who fled before the rising tide 
of population, moved to less-frequented 
spots. 

Most of the men had some summer 
work to do, and this occupied the morn- 
ings. In the afternoons some drove in 
buckboards over the sandy roads through 
the pine woods, and all who have enjoyed 
that experience will testify that no Rolls- 
Royce on balloon tires surpasses in com- 
fort those ancient vehicles. Others would 
sail, the prudent in the cove, the more 
venturesome out into Buzzards Bay. On 











days when the wind failed and the heat 
made any exertion a burden we would sit 
on the broad piazzas and think—and 
sometimes, “jest set.” In the evenings 
there would be gatherings in one another’s 
cottages, where the young would act cha- 
rades and their elders would talk books or 
politics, and at an early hour return home 
and “so to bed.” 

It was not a life of feverish excitement, 
and perhaps some would call it dull, but 
we who were privileged to enjoy those 
days of peace found ourselves, at the 
end of the summer, refreshed and inspired, 
and so prepared for the winter’s work. 

There were two churches in Sandhurst: 
the old White Meeting-house, which had 
served the community for generations, 
now, alas, “a world too wide for its 
shrunk” congregation, and a little Epis- 
copal chapel. The latter was well at- 
tended. A few of the “natives” came, 
chiefly drawn by curiosity, I suspect, but 
the cottagers turned out in full force; for, 
though representing many different de- 
nominations, they found a bond of union 
in that liturgy which Emerson has called 
“the anthology of the piety of the ages.” 
That there was but one service—at five 
o’clock in the afternoon, may have had 
something to do with its popularity. 
There was no settled parson, the minister 
from Mattapoisett coming to us after his 
morning duties. This was a Mr. Math- 
ews, a young Canadian, who had what 
used to be called “unction.” He read the 
service reverently, the Bible dramatically 
—not theatrically—he prayed the prayers 
and preached “acceptably.” 

But there was one person in the chapel 
more interesting than the minister, an old 
man who sat in a wheeled chair at the 
head of the aisle. No one could enter that 
place of worship without noticing the 
noble head, the intense interest, and the 
reverent bearing of that old man. “Who 
is he?” a stranger would ask, and would 
be told that he was Admiral Howland, 
the patriarch of the settlement, the first 
to discover Sandhurst. He had built a 
comfortable house close to the shore, and 
on the lawn had set up a flagstaff from 
which the banner of the nation flew. 
Then, like King David, when he had built 
himself an house, he set to work to collect 
funds, to which he himself liberally con- 
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tributed, to build the chapel in which we 
now worshipped. He was given to hos- 
pitality and, though now tied to his chair 
as the result of a slight stroke, delighted 
to see his friends, specially those who wel- 
comed stories of his hero Farragut—“ The 
inheritor, sir, of the spirit of Nelson, a 
man who did not know the meaning of 
fear.” 

When there were no visitors he would 
sit for hours looking out over the waters 
of the cove, and, doubtless, like the old 
sailors on the wharf, would live again the 
time when he had sailed the seven seas, 
or recall that day when he stood beside 
Farragut, in Mobile Bay, when the tor- 
pedoes were bursting on every side. 

The admiral was an old acquaintance 
of mine. In my college days he had come 
to the old college town, after his retire- 
ment from the navy, and to his house 
would come frequently three charming 
nieces, and consequently many of the 
college boys flocked thither. Then there 
would be dancing and planning of picnics 
and talk about books and of the great 
things we were going to do when we at 
last burst upon a waiting world. I fear at 
times the noise of shouting and laughter 
was more than the old man liked, for 
often we would hear a gruff voice call out, 
half humorously and half growlingly: 
“Silence on the quarter-deck.” Moreover, 
the admiral did not approve of late hours, 
and at half past ten exactly we would 
hear: “All lights out!” And laughing 
softly we would creep down the stairs and 
make our farewells on the steps outside. 

When I called to pay my respects we 
talked of the old days when he was finish- 
ing and we boys were beginning the work 
of life. I then turned to the present and 
told him how much I thought we were in- 
debted to him for the chapel, and how 
fortunate I thought we were to have so 
acceptable a minister as Mr. Mathews. 
He agreed, remarking: “He is, indeed, a 
worthy man, and what is more a gentle- 
man, which, next to piety, I consider the 
most essential thing for a clergyman of 
our church. Moreover,” he continued, 
“he is free from that pernicious habit of 
attempting to use technical illustrations, 
which too often illustrate the preacher’s 
ignorance more than the text of his dis- 
course. You would hardly believe it,” he 
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continued, solemnly, “but I had the mis- 
fortune to listen, about a year ago, to a 
sermon, by a worthy man, no doubt, but 
one lamentably ignorant of seamanship, 
in which he said that often, in a fog, a 
sailor would take an observation of the 
sun and so determine his position on the 
great deep. How the devil, sir—I beg 
your pardon—the habits of our foolish 
youth cling to us in old age, like bar- 
nacles to a ship after a long voyage—what 
I was about to say was: how can one 
shoot the sun in a fog? But something 
worse was to come. ‘I beseech you, 
brethren,’ he went on, ‘to provide your- 
selves with a quadrant, that you may see 
the Sun of righteousness and so pass safely 
over the vast sea of life.’ A quadrant, for- 
sooth !”’ exclaimed the admiral; “why, any 
sailor in the fo’c’s’le, could have told him 
that a quadrant has not been seen for 
forty years; every officer is now supplied 
with a sextant.” 

Needless to say, I found this lecture on 
homiletics far more amusing and quite as 
instructive as many I had heard from 
“worthy” men. 

On another occasion I heard from the 
admiral a lecture on pastoral theology 
which gave food for thought, for, though 
he would not allow the parson to speak 
of seamanship, and, like many of the laity, 
insisted that the rule “Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam” must be strictly observed by 
the clergy, he did not hesitate to instruct 
the cleric. On this occasion we had been 
speaking of matters of local interest, 
when he suddenly said: “ You know that 
my wife is a Roman Catholic?” 

When I said that I did, and was glad to 
think that Mrs. Howland had found com- 
fort in that church, he replied: “It has 
indeed brought her comfort, and not un- 
naturally she would like me to join her in 
that communion. But our church is the 
church of my fathers, and I should feel as 
if I were fighting under another flag if I 
were to leave it. Nevertheless, the Roman 
Catholic Church represents a noble re- 
ligion. There you find discipline and 


obedience. Some foolish people talk as 
if obedience to superiors were a humilia- 
tion. Far from it; it is anennobling act. It 
makes a man a man. One does not have 
to weaken his will by puzzling what he 
ought to do next—he does what he is told 
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to do, with all his might, and leaves the 
consequences to those who have given the 
order. Doing one’s duty without question 
and leaving the responsibility to the com- 
manding officer is the way to get things 
done. Then there is another thing which 
is, perhaps, more important still. You 
never knew my first wife, did you?” he 
suddenly inquired. When I told him I 
had not, he continued: “She was a lovely 
woman, and like—I forget his name— 
walked with God. It was she who brought 
me into the communion of the church. 
But I was a lieutenant-commander before 
I was confirmed. I do not like to think 
of it, even now, for I came near showing 
myself a coward. It is no easy thing for a 
mature man, especially if his life has not 
been an example, to stand up in the pres- 
ence of the congregation, many of them 
knowing of the ‘perverse and foolish’ 
things that he had done, and, with young 
men and innocent girls, be confirmed. 
Had she not been present and encour- 
aged me with her smile—though her 
eyes were filled with tears—I think I 
should have drawn back. The old church 
is wiser. She knows the human heart 
and brings her children to confirmation 
before they have become self-conscious, 
or have committed grievous sins. Then, 
if later they wander away—and who 
does not?—they know where their 
Father’s house is, and that there is a wel- 
come for them. It is like giving a boy 
a latch-key. He may go out at night and 
do what he ought not to do, but later, 
when he is sick of his folly, and wants to 
go home, he does not have to ring the 
door-bell and explain to the whole family, 
perhaps in the presence of his sisters, 
where he has been and what he has done; 
he simply slips quietly in, and in that 
atmosphere of purity and love kneels down 
and says his prayers and starts fresh.” 
This was the last word of wisdom I was 
destined to hear from the lips of the old 
man, for soon after he had a second 
stroke and, as a result, again took to his 
bed. Moreover, his mind was, at times, 
clouded, and if annoyed he would revert 
to the speech of his unregenerate youth. 
There were days when he did not recog- 
nize his friends and spoke to his daughter 
as if she were her mother—his first wife. 
Still his body was as sound as the timbers 




















of the old Hartford, Farragut’s flag-ship, 
and sometimes he could be lifted into his 
chair and wheeled on to the piazza. The 
_only person he seemed glad to see was Mr. 
Mathews, who would come over from 
Mattapoisett to read and pray with him. 

One day I met Mr. Mathews in the vil- 
lage and noted that he seemed troubled. 
I asked him what troubled him and he re- 
plied: “I have just had a most distressing 
experience. This morning I was in Bos- 
ton, and going into Leopold Morse’s 
store was shown a new kind of hammock, 
different from any I had ever seen. 
Thinking it might interest the admiral, I 
stopped off here and called to see him. I 
said: ‘ Admiral, I was in Boston this morn- 
ing and was shown a hammock, and I 
thought you might be interested in hear- 
ing about it. I do not know that I can 
explain its working clearly, but I will try.’ 
To my surprise, I might say to my horror, 
he flew into a rage and cried: ‘What the 
devil do you mean, sir? Do you intend to 
insult me? Damn it, do you think Iam a 
midshipman that you come in here to 
explain to me what a hammock is? I will 
not detain you, sir. Bo’sun, call the gig to 
the foot of the ladder; the chaplain is 
going ashore.’” 

I fear my laughter was as boisterous as 
in my college days, and perhaps on that 
account I failed to comfort my colleague. 
He shook his head mournfully and re- 
marked he feared the admiral would 
never be willing to see him again. I as- 
sured him that the incident would soon be 
forgotten, and that the admiral would 
welcome him again. But in this I proved 
to be mistaken. 

A few days later I heard that the ad- 
miral had again taken to his bed, and 
hoped, as did all who loved him, that he 
would not be called on to suffer much 
longer. The following Sunday I stopped 
Miss Howland to inquire for her father, 
and she told me that he was evidently 
sinking. She then asked me if I would not 
see him. I said that I would be glad to 
come in as a friend, but that as he was 
Mr. Mathews’s parishioner, I thought he 
should be asked to minister to her father. 
She smiled rather ruefully and said she 
had suggested that her father should send 
for Mr. Mathews, but that he had replied 
that on his last visit he had shown lack of 
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respect for his rank, and that he did not 
wish to be subjected to such treatment 
again. So I accompanied her to the cot- 
tage and was admitted to the sick-room. 

As I looked at him I doubted if he 
would know me. But his daughter said: 
“Father, here is a friend whom I think 
you will be glad to see.”’ He turned his 
head and looked at me, but there was no 
speculation in his eyes. But he spoke— 
and oh, how changed was his voice! “I am 
sorry that I am not able to receive visitors 
to-day; I am not quite well. I think I 
have a touch of fever. This West African 
coast is very unhealthy.” 

I took his hand, and telling him my 
name, said: “Admiral, I think you re- 
member me, do you not?” 

Imagine my consternation when, hav- 
ing gazed at me for a moment, he groaned: 
“Only too well. Only too well.” 

This could hardly be called an auspi- 
cious beginning to a pastoral visit, but I 
determined to try again. So I said: “ Ad- 
miral, we were all sorry not to see you in 
church to-day, and so I came in, thinking 
you might like me to read a part of the 
service to you.” 

“That will do, sir,” the admiral sternly 
muttered. “I remember well that you 
were always fond of your jokes; but re- 
ligion is not a subject for joking, and, if 
you are not ashamed of it, I must tell you 
that I find it offensive.” 

I could have wept. I thought of “the 
sins and offenses of my youth.” But I 
could not turn back now, so I continued: 
“ Admiral, you remember me as a foolish 
boy, but I am now a clergyman, and 
would not dream of making fun of re- 
ligion.”” : 

“You are a what?” 

“T am a clergyman.” 

“Then why do you not dress like one?” 
he retorted. “Why are you not in uni- 
form?” 

This was a poser. I had never had cleri- 
cal clothes, but I did not think this was 
the time for sartorial discussion, and so 
hedged. “Iam on holiday at present, and 
am dressed for the summer.” 

“I am aware that some of the young 
officers like to change into mufti when not 
on duty,” the admiral replied in a some- 
what mollified tone. “But I cannot say it 
meets with my approval. I fear that they 
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may be ashamed of the uniform, or else 
intend to do something unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman,” muttering to 
himself. “But chaplains are not of the 
line.” 

Peace having been restored, or at least 
a truce having been arranged, I read the 
psalms for the day and said a few prayers, 
the admiral joining in the Lord’s Prayer 
with the reverence and simplicity of a 
little child. 

Each day for more than a week I visited 
him, and heard no more about my frivolity 
or my clothes. One morning I asked him 
if there were any particular passage he 
would like me to read him, and he said he 
would like to hear about the great battle 
against Sisera. So I turned to the Book 
of Judges and began to read Deborah’s 
great battle-hymn. It was like the sound 
of a trumpet to an old war-horse. At the 
stirring words “ Awake, awake, Deborah: 
awake, awake, utter a song: rise up, Barak, 
and lead thy captivity captive,” the ad- 
miral cried, in a loud voice: “Ah, ah! now 
they will have them!” And when the 
song broke forth, “The river Kishon 
swept them away, that mighty river, the 
river Kishon. O my soul, thou hast trod- 
den down strength,” he raised himself up 
in bed for a moment and shouted: “All 
hands to receive boarders” in such a tone 
that Miss Howland and her mother 
rushed into the room to see what had hap- 
pened. After that, you may be sure I read 
no more in the Old Testament. I saw the 
wisdom of the great apostle to the Goths, 
who would not translate the fiercer pas- 
sages from the wars of Israel, deeming 
them unfitted for such a warlike people. 
There was too much of the Goth in the 
old sailor. Henceforth we turned to the 
loving words of Jesus and the comforting 
message of John. 

Then the day came when the doctor 
told us that life’s long voyage was about 
to end. The old man seemed brighter 
than he had been for several days, and his 
mind quite clear. Though no one spoke of 
his approaching death, I think the ad- 
miral knew that the end had come, and 
asked to receive the communion. After he 
had received the viaticum he fell asleep, 
and I thought it likely that he would pass 
into a safe harbor without regaining con- 
sciousness, It was nearly midnight when 
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I left the house, saying I would return 
early in the morning, but I had hardly 
fallen asleep when I was aroused by a 
violent knocking at the front door, and, 
looking out of the window, asked who was 
there. “It’s me, sir; Miss Howland 
wants that you should come as quick as 
you can.” 

“Ts the admiral dead?” I asked. 

“T don’t think so. But a man has come 
over from Fall River, and Miss Bessie told 
me to get you as quick as I could.” 

The messenger was an old sailor who 
had served his time in the navy, and, 
being discharged about the time the ad- 
miral retired, had followed his old com- 
mander to Sandhurst. He was the owner 
of a catboat in which he took parties out 
fishing and taught the children of visitors 
to sail. In the winter he hung around the 
admiral’s cottage and did odd jobs and 
gossiped with his old captain. Many a 
glass of grog did the admiral order to be 
served his old boatswain on cold winter 
nights. 

Miss Howland met me at the door of 
her house, and I saw at once that she was 
greatly agitated. “My stepmother sent 
to Fall River for a priest, and he has ar- 
rived and is preparing to baptize my 
father; but I have forbidden him to enter 
my father’s room until you arrived, for no 
one knows better than you that father had 
no desire to be admitted into the Roman 
Catholic Church.” 

I found myself in a difficult position. 
If the admiral had regained consciousness 
since I left him and had expressed to his 
wife a wish to be united with her in the 
church of which I had heard him, more 
than once, speak with admiration, I had 
neither the right nor the desire to prevent 
the priest from fulfilling his office. On the 
other hand, if he had remained uncon- 
scious, I knew that no priest with right 
feeling would be willing to baptize a man, 
even in extremis, without some evidence of 
faith. 

I asked, therefore, if the admiral had re- 
gained consciousness, and when Miss How- 
land assured me that he had not, I said I 
would explain the situation to the priest. 

If I had been surprised by the sudden 
summons, I was still more surprised, on 
entering the parlor, to find, not a stranger, 
but my old friend and classmate, Wood. 

















Wood had been one of the best scholars 
in the seminary, and one of the most pop- 
ular. In our senior year he had suddenly 
withdrawn from the school, and soon 
after we heard that he had been received 
into the Roman Catholic Church and was 
to be “priested.” 

He greeted me with the same genial 
smile which I remembered of old, and in- 
quired what I was doing there. I ex- 
plained that I was passing the summer in 
Sandhurst, and had been in pastoral care 
of the admiral of late. “So,’’ I added, “I 
think I ought to ask what you are doing 
here.” 

He laughed softly and said that he had 
been taking the duty of Father Rotch at 
Fall River, he being sick, and that Mrs. 
Howland, who was an old friend, had sent 
for him, saying that she believed her hus- 
band desired to be received into the 
Catholic Church. 

I said: “ You would not baptize an un- 
conscious man, would you?” 

“Certainly not,” he replied. 

“Well, Wood,” I said, “I am glad it is 
you and not a stranger, for he might 
think I was prejudiced. But you know 
me and know that I would not deceive 
you, and I give you my word that I ad- 
ministered the communion to the admiral 
only a few hours ago, and I am assured 
that he has not spoken since, and is now 
lying unconscious.” 

“T am sure,” he replied, “that you 
would not willingly deceive me, but I can- 
not be sure that you are not deceived 
yourself. Consider my position. I must 
make a report to the bishop, and when I 
tell him that I was summoned by a devout 
Catholic to baptize her husband, in ex- 
tremis, but failed to do so because a Prot- 
estant minister told me that in his opin- 
ion the dying man was not prepared for 
the sacrament, what do you think the 
bishop will say? How do you think I 
shall feel?” 

“T admit,” I said, “that the position is 
a delicate one, but you must remember 
that I also have a duty to the admiral, 
and to his daughter. But I have no wish 
to prevent his baptism if he desires it. 
Even if he could be roused, which I 
doubt, I fear that if he found a stranger in 
his room it might lead to a crise, which 
would be as painful to you as tome. What 
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I suggest, therefore, is this: Let me go into 
the room; you stand by the door where 
the admiral cannot see you but where you 
can see him and hear every word that is 
spoken, and if you are satisfied that he is 
in a condition to understand what he is 
doing, and that he desires to be baptized, 
I will immediately withdraw.” 

To this he agreed and I entered the sick- 
room. 

At first I thought the old man had died. 
His breathing was scarcely perceptible. I 
took his hand and said, gently: “Ad- 
miral.” He did not open his eyes, but 
murmured: “Is it my watch, so soon?” 

“No, sir,” I replied. “You are not on 
shipboard; you are in your own house. 
There is a priest here who has come over 
from Fall River, understanding that you 
wish to be baptized into the Roman 
Catholic Church.” 

“What did you say he wanted?” 

“He has come to baptize you.” 

At last the significance of the words 
seemed to penetrate the clouded brain, 
and the effect was far different from any- 
thing that either the good priest or I had 
anticipated. 

“Baptize me!’’ cried the admiral, in a 
voice that it would have seemed impos- 
sible could issue from the lips of a dying 
man. “Baptizeme? Why I was baptized 
more than seventy years ago and, damme, 
it would be as much as a man’s life was 
worth to try and baptize me again. Hand 
me my pistols.” 

“Oh, Richard!” cried Mrs. Howland, 
who appeared in the doorway at that mo- 
ment. “Don’t talk like that. It is dear 
Father Wood, who has come to insure 
your salvation.” 

The familiar loving voice calmed him, 
and he said, in a gentle voice: “ My dear, 
please thank the gentleman for calling, 
but say I am not well enough to see him 
to-day, and kindly offer him a glass of 
wine.” 

When I returned to the parlor I found 
Wood folding up his stole. He shook his 
head sadly and remarked: “I am satisfied. 
No doubt, had I been called sooner, I 
might have been of service, but now it is 
too late.” 

I returned to the sick-room. The ad- 
miral was again sleeping, and, thinking 
the end was at hand, I went out and 
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brought in the old boatswain, that he 
might be with his captain at the last. He 
looked at the dying man and said, more 
truly than originally: “It is what we must 
all come to. Well, he was a fine officer; a 
bit hasty at times, perhaps, but just and 
kind to the men.” 

So we stood, he at the foot and I at the 
side of the bed for nearly half an hour. 
The door blew open. Hatch walked over 
to close it. Whether the familiar step of 
the sailor on the bare floor called back the 
spirit from the dim region into which it 
was passing I do not know, but suddenly 
the admiral said, in a quiet voice: “ What 
is the time?” 

“Just gone seven bells, sir,” the boat- 
swain replied. 

“Ts it flood tide?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“When does the ebb make?” 

“At eight bells, sir.” 

“Ah, tell Mr. Griswold we will pass 
down the river with the ebb.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” came the ready re- 
sponse. Then Hatch whispered to me: 
“He thinks he’s captain on the gunboat 
blockadin’ one of them rivers in North 
Carolina.” 

Again there was silence. Then, as the 
clock struck four, the admiral gave a 
sigh, as of relief, and Hatch cried: “ He’s 
gone out on the ebb, as I knowed he 
would.” 

It was a mild September evening when 
the coffin, covered by the flag, on which 
were placed the admiral’s sword and cap, 
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was borne high on the shoulders of the six 
sailors who had been sent from Newport, 
and laid in the little churchyard beside 
the chapel which the devout old sailor had 
built and which he loved. When the ser- 
vice was concluded it was Hatch who 
spoke the mot juste, repeating the cry 
which he and the admiral must have heard 
a thousand times, and hearing had taken 
new courage: “All’s well!” 

Father Wood came over for the funeral 
and stood beside Mrs. Howland at the 
grave, and then accompanied her home, 
and doubtless comforted her. Afterward 
he came to my house for tea. 

“What did your bishop say?” I in- 
quired. 

He smiled as he replied: “‘ The bishop is 
not only a wise administrator and holy 
man, he also has a keen sense of humor, 
an inheritance, doubtless, from his Irish 
parentage; and when we had talked seri- 
ously, and he had expressed his approval 
of my conduct, he said: ‘Wood, what a 
scene that would make on the stage—if it 
were proper to present such a scene—you 
peeking through the door; the Protestant 
minister asking the old man if he wanted 
to be a Catholic, and he calling for his 
pistols to prevent him from being saved. 
If we read it in a book we would not be- 
lieve it was true; we would say it was 
impossible.’ ” 

“Yes, sir,’ I said; “but it comes under 
Tertullian’s rule: Certum est quia impossi- 
bile est. But I was present and can testify 
that it is true.” 

















When the Lotus Blooms 
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m|IVE broad stones 
make landing-steps. 
When spring freshets 
swell the Pearl River, 
all five are beneath 
the swirling current. 
Now that June lay 
' torrid over south Chi- 
na, four were dry. Far below the steps, 
faintly discernible through limpid yellow 
water, lotus spikes pierced the mud of the 
river-bottom. 

Above the steps a granite boulder fif- 
teen feet square, sunk into the earth by 
Su-ling’s paternal grandfather seven gen- 
erations past, makes the landing-place. 
Above the boulder rise great red gates set 
in huge pillars of painted wood, flanked by 
stone tortoises twice a man’s height. 
From the gates high gray walls, with 
thick, sharply pointed glass set in mortar 
on top, encircle protectively the ancient 
family dwelling of the Tchangs. Only the 
roofs of the mansion can be seen from 
without—azure tile roofs curved and ser- 
rated, which flare up at the cornices, dis- 
playing bright mosaics under the eves. 

Back of all, towers the barren majesty 
of White Cloud Mountain—viewed from 
the river—a symbol of Tchang character. 

A teak-wood boat, shaped above water 
like an American covered wagon, pro- 
pelled by eight sweating coolies in a pad- 
dle treadwheel behind, glided up to the 
steps. A withered boatswain poled the 
craft to position. His little son sprang 
ashore and set the heavy-toned door-bell 
clanging. His stolid old wife slid out a 
broad board gang-plank. 

A heavy comely matron, dressed in 
thick, dignified trousers and coat of dove 
satin, crossed with careful feet. She set 
down a lacquer jewel-box. 

Behind her came an equally elegant 
“boy.” He directed the boatswain in the 
landing of two gorgeously decorated 
Chinese travelling-trunks. 














Lastly, with dainty steps and prettily 
swaying body, came their mistress, Mai- 
lui Ping. Her costume conformed to the 
Chinese custom of coat and trousers, but 
was fashioned of stiff modest taffeta in a 
vain attempt to hide her supple figure. 
Her black hair hung in a plait to her 
knees. Her long eyes sparkled beneath 
brows as daintily curved as the spread 
wings of a butterfly. A plum-blossom 
glow played hide-and-seek in the golden 
purity of her cheeks, as, followed by the 
“boy” and the amah, she hastened to 
meet her maternal aunt now bowing 
graceful greetings in the open gateway. 

Mai-lui answered the words of formal 
welcome with the polite phrase: “The 
people of our humble hut send me with 
greetings to your exalted selves.” 

Behind her the accompanying servants 
of the Ping household touched the land- 
ing stone three times with their foreheads. 

Mai-lui’s question as to whether her 
cousin had yet arrived from America was 
self-answered by a commotion at the 
landing. The slow, unwieldy Ping boat 
was clumsily getting out of the way of a 
chugging gasoline launch. 

Almost before the launch touched the 
steps a girl leaped ashore—a slender 
young girl with the genteel beauty which 
has for generations distinguished the 
Tchang women, but a girl dressed in ex- 
act replica of her American contemporary. 
A sleeveless orange voile dress, over 
slimsy underwear, stopped at the knees to 
reveal a pair of shapely legs in flesh stock- 
ings. Flat-heeled, patent-leather, single- 
strap pumps and a crush white hat pulled 
down to her eyes completed her attire. 

Her many relatives, gathered now about 
the landing and entrance courtyard, 
stared with blank-faced astonishment. 
The rouge outlining her mouth was her 
only kinship in costume with the other 
women of her family. She pulled off her 
hat almost defiantly and fanned herself 
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with it, exposing her shining black hair, 
cut, so the onlookers thought, exactly like 
a Buddha bonze. 

Her father, corpulent, no longer young, 
but with an intelligent, fine, smooth face, 
climbed from the launch wearily. Hiseyes 
met the eyes of Su-ling’s mother, and his 
tired look softened to one of puzzlement. 

Su-ling’s mother came to her daughter 
and bade her a loving welcome home. 
From her the household took its hint; 
beyond that first awkward staring mo- 
ment they never gave a sign of surprise at 
anything the daughter of the house did 
or said. And Su-ling, responding to the 
greeting, found again her native tongue, 
which she had not used for five years. 

Many hours later Mai-lui lay wide 
awake on her bed, reviewing the events of 
the “Welcome Home Feast” given her 
cousin. She was intensely thrilled, and a 
trifle frightened, by the result of an 
“ American college education.” 

For the first time in her life Mai-lui at- 
tempted to look at her world objectively 
to see how it might appear to one who had 
lived differently for five years. She had 
felt the pain in her cousin’s eyes, as they 
met hers, when Aunt Tchang had showed 
them over the “Garden of Orchids” and 
introduced Uncle Tchang’s latest concu- 
bine. She had seen the bitter set of Su- 
ling’s chin when she was asked to admire 
the rosebud charm of that concubine’s 
contribution to the family—a chubby boy 
just learning to walk. 

There was a tap at Mai-lui’s door. It 
was pushed open and a path of moonlight 
shone across the floor. Then all was dark 
again. A warm hand found Mai-lui. 
There was a suppressed giggle, and Su- 
ling sank down on the bed. 

“T thought that I should find you 
awake—you dear, beautiful cousin,” Su- 
ling whispered. 

Whispering together in the dark, just as 
they had always done when they stayed 
under the same roof, Mai-lui reflected that 
it was as though her cousin had never gone 
away. 

“You are to be married,” Su-ling ques- 
tioned, sliding the engagement bracelets 

on Mai-lui’s wrists. 

“Yes, at T’ien-k’uang-chieh (Feast of 
Heavenly Gifts—sixth day of Sixth 
Moon).” 


“You can stay here until then—we 
must have many good times together.” 

“T must return three weeks from to- 
morrow. Do you remember the time we 
slipped over the wall and went to the 
Dragon Boat races? You stole old Lui’s 
padded coat to protect us from the glass 
on the wall.” 

“Oh—I do—and what a time we had 
getting back! How your amah sputtered 
and threatened to tell when she caught us 
—you gave her earrings to help her forget. 
We must have more fun.” 

“T am too old now—I am soon to be 
married.” 

“You make me laugh—girls in Amer- 
ica have loads of good times even after 
marriage. I must show you a new dance 
called the Charleston.” Su-ling exhibited 
a few steps. 

“Oh—what fun—I must do it, too.” 
And a minute later Mai-lui was imitating 
her cousin and humming the tune. 

Exhausted, but laughing, the two 
dropped down to rest. 

“You must do it to an orchestra with 
real music. I am sure there is one in Can- 
ton now. I heard when we were coming 
down from Shanghai that there are over 
two hundred returned students gathered 
here, helping in the offices of the new 
Nationalist government. You can bet 
they have gay times. We must find Lui’s 
padded coat, my pretty one.” 

“T wouldn’t dare—suppose the family 
of my betrothed heard” 

“T am glad that my affianced died 
young—else they would not have sent me 
to America, even though mother was 
much taken with the idea when Miss 
Slater, of the Mission school, talked to her 
about it. What is your fiancé like?” 

“T have had only one glimpse of him, 
from the back. I hid in the cypress grove 
when he worshipped at his ancestral 
tomb. He is fat, but tall, and not more 
than middle-aged. I am glad that he isn’t 
old—I can compose myself to fat better 
than to old age. He is very wealthy, and 
I adore beautiful things—costly things— 
jade ornaments—perfectly matched pearls 
—TI’d like one of those Swiss watches, 
tiny, you know, and set with diamonds 
all around the face. I think he will be 
kind. His old mother is a darling and 
my mother’s first friend. It is a big 
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family—sixty-four persons within the 
compound.” 

“Tt is horrible—horrible, my darling. I 
can’t bear it. You, brought up in a clois- 
tered, old-fashioned home, know nothing 
about life. You ought to have your 
chance at love like all the Western girls do. 
It isn’t fair to shackle you with a fat, mid- 
dle-aged husband.” With an abrupt kiss 
Su-ling flung herself out of the room. 

Mai-lui lay awake until dawn, thinking 
of the things her cousin had said. 

The morrow was a long, hot day, passed 
in the usual manner of wealthy Chinese 
households. A cup of morning rice gruel 
in each bedroom. Then an idle two hours 
or more of toilet-making. Amahs brushed, 
oiled, and arranged the long hair of their 
reclining mistresses. There was much dis- 
cussion over the painting of an eyebrow, 
or the way of twisting flowers into a coif- 
fure, or the length of earring most becom- 
ing to a particular type of face. 

Su-ling, simply clad in a few garments 
of the pattern of the day before, paced 
restlessly about the women’s part of the 
dwelling, like a caged bird. She tossed a 
ball for a short time with two of the small 
boys in the “ Garden of Children.” On re- 
quest she brought out her vanity pack, 
with its powder and enclosed lipstick. She 
shrugged her shoulders petulantly when 
the new concubine stated disappointment 
that it did not also hold cigarettes. The 
concubine had seen one advertised by the 
Wing-On Company at Shanghai which 
held cigarettes as well. 

“T don’t smoke,” Su-ling said shortly. 

“Don’t smoke!” Half a dozen voices 
took up the chorus. “All women of leisure 
smoke—either cigarettes or a water-pipe 

—it looks elegant to do it.” 

“T have been too busy to be elegant,” 
was the retort. 

“You will have plenty of time here. 
Your mother keeps all the reins of house- 
keeping and family management in her 
own hands. Of course you will be getting 
married soon—when your father has time 
to find you a husband.” 

The gong rang for the women’s lunch. 
Mai-lui walked with her cousin to the 
table, and sat down beside her. The wo- 
men ate without speech, as is Chinese eti- 
quette, only the sucking and the smack- 
ing of lips showing their approval of a 
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dish. When they had eaten to their fill, 
they all belched shamelessly—they had 
been taught thus to show that they had 
enjoyed the meal. 

After food, the women settled down to 
sleep, to smoke, to play cards, or to maj- 
chong. 

Su-ling took a bowl of rice and asked 
Mai-lui to come with her to feed the gold- 
fish in the water-lily pond. 

“T can’t stand it here!” Su-ling ex- 
ploded before they were out of earshot. 

“Tt is different from what you have be- 
come accustomed to have, but you will 
get used to it again. Your mother is very 
puzzled; she cares for you first of all her 
children. She has so looked forward to 
your homecoming—you must try to talk 
with her.” 

“Mother is a dear, but she is old-fash- 
ioned. I do not know how to talk with 
her. She is a victim of Christian mission- 
aries; she quotes what they say without 
thinking at all herself; when I am alone 
with her she turns the subject always to 
religion. I got past all that long ago. I 
can’t be prattling hymns and prayers. I 
have lived in the West and seen the deceit 
of religion. In the colleges the young peo- 
ple mostly think as I do—more about sci- 
ence and reason and living now on this 
earth.” 

“We all think your mother very kind 
and thoughtful for others since she em- 
braced the Christian faith. Before you 
went away you said you would never wor- 
ship in the Temples of Mercy again—you 
thought then that it was blind—but I am 
glad that you are coming back to us.” 

“Fool—of course I am not going to 
burn incense—I just mean— Oh! I can’t 
make you understand what I do mean. 
Just think of me as a groping spirit so far 
as the next world is concerned, but a burn- 
ing, passionate Nationalist in this one.” 

“You aren’t going to join the new 
party? Dad says that they are imprac- 
ticable, dangerous people, hand in glove 
with the Russians, and simply ruining the 
silk trade.” 

“How like Uncle Ping to think of the 
silk trade before the unity of China. I am 
of the movement, cousin, author of an ar- 
ticle in this week’s Gazette which bristles 
with phrases urging national autonomy 
for all the people of our country. Next 
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week I shall write on labor-unions, urging 
our workers to band together for self-pro- 
tection. Suppose the dear authorities of 
this roof-tree knew that—would they cast 
their darling daughter into the street ?” 

“Our fathers have made their money in 
trade—” Mai-lui began. 

“Yes, they have made fortunes from 
the toil of suppressed, downtrodden la- 
borers. They have made it in trade with 
the West. They would like conditions to 
remain as they are—with perhaps a little 
more oppression to keep the masses down. 
Traders from the West—and bondholders 
in both countries—want things to remain 
as they are. But we, the new generation, 
the new order of things are here—and we 
shall rock the foundations of their stabil- 
ity.” 

“But why all this feeling now between 
China and the western world?” 

“You mean, darling, all this feeling be- 
tween the Young China and the old or 
middle-aged West. May I whisper in your 
ear that the youth of the West are one 
with us—the youth of China—in this 
groping after a different basis of life? 
They, too, have kicked off the shackles of 
old convention—and dropped the alba- 
tross of inherited thinking.” 

Five days went by, long days for Su- 
ling, who chafed within the confines of 
family life; hot, heavy days, monotonous 
and weary. Winged days for Mai-lui, who 
found life exciting here, with the compan- 
ionship of her cousin, and family life lively 
compared to her up-country home, and 
each night there was the marvel of Su-ling 
teaching her to dance the fox-trot, the 
tango, the Charleston, to softly whistled 
tunes in a moonlight-patterned sleeping- 
room. 

“But of course you do not dance with 
another girl,” Su-ling would explain. 

“Not men—with their arms around 
girls like this?” 

“Yes, foolish pigeon, the Westerner is 
ahead of us in good sense about such 
things. Comradeship between men and 
women is believed in. They walk togeth- 
er—talk together—play games together— 
dance together. They think that it is 
wrong to marry as we do, without having 
come to love each other first.” 

“But it isn’t nice to love before the 
wedding-day.” 
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“You are old-fashioned! Looking at it 
the Western way, it isn’t nice to marry 
without love coming first. I believe that 
way.” 

“Do you—and do you love a man you 
met at college?” 

Su-ling felt a rush of color to her face 
and was thankful for the dim light. 
“There is one man I like, but he is just a 
friend. I want you to meet him.” 

“How can I meet him?” 

“You will meet him because he has just 
come to Canton—he is a worker in the 
Nationalist movement. You and I are 
going to a dance with him, at the house of 
Mrs. Sun Yet Sen, to-morrow evening.” 

“T can’t come!” 

“Don’t be a fool—you want to see 
something of life before you marry. You 
will be caged tightly enough afterward; 
even the Nationalist party will find it im- 
possible to batter down the walls of your 
prison once your fat, middle-aged hus- 
band bites into the peachiness of your 
beauty.” 

The snoring Lui’s bed-cover cushioned 
the glass on the wall for the night excur- 
sion. Wong-ko T’ien met the girls at the 
“ Bridge of Flowing Flowers.” They jour- 
neyed through the streets each in a cur- 
tained sedan-chair, borne high on the 
shoulders of two coolies. 

Su-ling found beauty in Canton’s half- 
forgotten streets. Gaily colored lanterns 
hung above doorways threw glimmering 
light on the long, floating banderoles of 
grape purple, ocean blue, misty gray, and 
fiery red paper on which the Chinese mer- 
chants write their advertisements in dec- 
orative ideograms of glittering gold. Can- 
dies burned in the niche of the “God of 
Prosperity” at the front of each of these 
old-fashioned shops. A covering of oiled 
paper and bamboo roofed the narrow pas- 
sageways, giving mystery and seclusion to 
the streets. Through doors left open to 
admit the cool evening air, Su-ling caught 
glimpses of people at work—-workers who 
bent with infinite artistic patience over in- 
tricate ivory carving, over bowls on which 
they drew free hand from memory lovely 
designs, over hand-looms from which fell 
exquisite silks. 

The chairs turned into one of the wide 
macadam roads cut straight as arrows 
through ancient Canton by the young 
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progressives. Wong-ko turned in his chair 
and called his guests’ attention to these 
streets, pointing with pride to the many- 
storied concrete buildings, the motor-bus 
service, the traffic signals, the brilliant 
electric light. 

“New China,” he said pridefully. “The 
machines in the new factories under con- 
struction will each do the work of a hun- 
dred hand-toilers such as we have just 
passed.” 

Mai-lui enjoyed the party. For the first 
time in her life she saw men and women 
gathered together in pursuit of happiness. 
She was astonished by the self-assured 
poise of the young girls and the calm way 
in which the young men took them for 
granted. She sat in a corner for the first 
dance, while Su-ling and Wong-ko circled 
the room in a fox-trot. 

The majority of the girls were dressed 
like Su-ling, in floating wisps of chiffon or 
georgette which fell scantily to the knee, 
and revealed their young bodies with sim- 
plicity. Most of them had their hair cut 
to the line of their heads. There were 
other girls in modified Chinese dress— 
shortened tight-fitting coats of lovely bro- 
cades with transparent skirts falling full 
to the ankles, through which snug long 
trousers of the same material as the coat 
gleamed. Mai-lui, clad in old-fashioned 
Chinese coat and trousers, found herself 
a part of a very small minority. 

The men, almost without exception, 
wore either the uniform of Chang-kai- 
shek’s army or were in Western dinner- 
jackets. 

Su-ling and Wong-ko returned to Mai- 
lui’s corner. Su-ling was claimed by an- 
other partner. Mai-lui was left alone with 
a man for the first time in her life. She 
looked up shyly into deep brown eyes. 

“Come,” Wong-ko said, holding out his 
hand. 

She stood up, and his arms held her in 
the accepted manner of the Western ball- 
room. 

At first her feet were awkward. A ner- 
vous consciousness of her closeness to 
Wong-ko’s vibrant young strength stiff- 
ened her body. But she was a born 
dancer, and soon the syncopated throb of 
the music swept through her. Su-ling had 
taught her the rudiments of the steps 
thoroughly. Time sped on golden wings 
Voi. LXXXII.— 46 
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through eight dances—in the intervals of 
which Wong-ko interpreted the English 
conversations about them for Mai-lui’s 
amusement. English was the tongue of 
the party—the common tongue of foreign 
education which served to bridge the dif- 
ficulty of a dozen different native dialects. 

Su-ling interrupted them at last, fetch- 
ing another partner for Mai-lui. 

“T did not intend you to take care of 
my country cousin all evening,” Su-ling 
said as she danced again with Wong-ko. 

“TI enjoyed myself,” he answered 
briefly. 

Seventeen days remained of Mai-lui’s 
visit. Su-ling did not need to urge excur- 
sions abroad. Every evening on which 
they: could safely escape they met Wong- 
ko and other young people somewhere. 
Often they danced. Once they climbed 
White Cloud Mountain and ate supper 
high above the twinkling lights of the city. 

On the last evening of Mai-lui’s visit, 
Wong-ko and the two cousins floated 
alone in a canoe around the island of Sha- 
meen, drifting far up one of the little 
streams which feed the Pearl River. 

When they parted from him at mid- 
night, he brushed the satin cheek of each 
cousin with an audacious kiss, bounded 
into the canoe, and was gone. 

The following morning the paddle tread- 
wheel boat carried Mai-lui back to the 
Ping family dwelling above Samshui, into 
the women’s quarter of which until now 
Western ideas had never penetrated. 

Su-ling locked herself in her sleeping- 
room and sat down to write an article for 
the Nationalist publication. A persistent 
tap-tap, tap-tap, which had always been 
a secret code between Su-ling and her 
mother, sounded on the door. Reluc- 
tantly she pushed her writing materials 
into her bed and opened the door for the 
friendly chat about her cousin’s visit 
which she knew was expected. 

“T am so glad that you two got along 
together so well.’”’ Mrs. Tchang settled 
down comfortably on the broad bed. “I 
was a trifle afraid that you would find 
Mai-lui dull because of her narrower life. 
I hope that you won’t be lonely now that 
she is gone.” 

“T shall be all right,”’ Su-ling answered, 
realizing with a twinge of conscience that 
she was glad to have Mai-lui go, so that 
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she might have Wong-ko again to her- 
self. 

“Mai-lui looked well. I think her face 
has been shining with an illuminated hap- 
piness. She can’t be dreading her mar- 
riage as I did. It is strange now when I 
compare my fear before my wedding and 
my years of sublime happiness with your 
father.” 

Su-ling’s mother droned on in the tropic 
heat. Su-ling knew that she ought to be 
making an effort at conversation, but she 
could not bring herself to fling back her 
opinion concerning what her mother called 
sublime happiness with a man who had 
children by four concubines. 

Youthful intolerance could not cross the 
chasm which yawned between them, but 
her love had turned to pity, which would 
not let her sting her mother with a sarcas- 
tic tongue. She knew that her mother 
read her Bible regularly and gave money 
to the two American missionary ladies 
near by. She wondered why the mission- 
aries had not taught her mother to revolt 
against submission to Chinese custom. 
For an instant the idea her mother was 
really strong—stronger than any outside 
influence—flashed through her mind. 

“You are sleepy, my little half-moon; I 
will send old Kui-nini to fan you while you 
sleep.”” Mrs. Tchang slipped out of the 
room. 

Kui-nini came. It was delicious to be 
fanned and to lie with eyes closed and 
dream. 

In the cool of early evening Su-ling 
looked in the niche by the back gate, 
which was her secret letter-box, without 
expectation. Her heart lost a beat when 
she found a note from Wong-ko, asking 
her to meet him at the Five-Storey Pagoda. 

Nine o’clock is bedtime in the early-ris- 
ing Tchang household. At that hour all 
lights are extinguished in the women’s 
quarters, and all doors and windows 
closed in the little houses, each a single 
room, which make the four walls of each 
inner court. When Su-ling heard peaceful 
breathing from the houses on either side of 
hers, she slipped out to join Wong-ko. 

She had dressed with unusual care, 
slicking her blue-black hair to the mould 
of her shapely head in the way he had so 
often admired. She touched her eyebrows 
and the tips of her pink ears with the deli- 
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cate Lotus perfume, compounded a hun- 
dred years before by one of her ancestors. 
She decided on a dress of blue crepella 
Wong-ko had called “divine.” 
Her heart fluttered as she caught sight 


of Wong-ko waiting for her. He took 
her hand to help her from a sedan-chair, 
and she felt that he must know that she 
trembled. They had been companions 
during two years at a co-educational col- 
lege. Their ideas about a new future for 
China were fundamentally the same. 
They made a good team at tennis. They 
had both learned to ride. No word of 
actual love had yet been spoken between 
them, but all their friends coupled their 
names together. 

He did not speak until they had climbed 
to the top of the pagoda and found a com- 
fortable place to sit, looking over the low 
roofs of the city. 

“Lotus,” he began, using the pet name 
by which she was called by her most inti- 
mate friends. His voice faltered, he 
cleared his throat and began again. “Lo- 
tus, we have been pals a long time—would 
you—could you tell me something which 
matters more to me than anything else in 
the worlc ?” 

“Perhaps—if you tell me what it is,” 
she answered gently. 

“Do you think that your cousin loves 
me—or begins to love me just a little?” 

A chill turned Su-ling to ice, but she 
heard her voice answer: “ Mai-lui is en- 
gaged to be married in less than two 
weeks’ time. You know custom in old- 
fashioned proud Chinese families. Ar- 
rangements which extend over many 
years and entail many people have been 
made. The word of Mai-lui’s father has 
been given. Mai-lui is a dutiful daughter 
—she could not break her father’s word 
without deep disgrace to her family name. 
I led her astray here, but alone in her 
home she is a thoughtful, obedient child.” 

Wong-ko rubbed a bit of broken stone 
screechingly up and down, cutting a 
groove in the stone balustrade, until Lo- 
tus was ready to scream with nerves. 

At last he said: “Old China is a thing 
of the past for us—it would be for Mai-lui 
also if I knew that she loved me. Her 
roots are set deep in family convention, 
but love always finds a way.” 

“Or a servant to find a way for it.” Su- 





























must go now.” 
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ling spoke with a lump in her throat. “I great feast at the Ping dwelling. Su-ling’s 


mother had insisted that she be permitted 


But he did not let her go until he had to help with preparations for her only sis- 


learned the name of Mai-lui’s fiancé. 
When he discovered that the man was his 


ter’s daughter. 
‘A kite fluttered over the wall of the 





Mai-lui was left alone with a man for the first time in her life-—Page 705. 


own maternal uncle, he gave a low 
whistle through his teeth. 

“That conservative old skinflint secur- 
ing for himself Mai-lui’s fresh young life. 
Lotus, it is terrible; we must do some- 
thing. You agree that it is terrible, don’t 
you?” 

She had to agree that it was terrible. 

In her room she cut her midnight-blue 
frock into ribbons with her manicure scis- 
sors. 

For one week she did not go near the 
secret letter-box. Only four days re- 
mained until Mai-lui’s wedding. The 
Tchang family were going en masse to 
the ceremonies, Su-ling with them. 

Elaborate baking and cooking was in 
progress in the kitchen to augment the 





“Garden of Orchids,” and fell near Su- 
ling’s feet as she sat in the doorway of her 
sleeping-room one tropic morning. She 
saw the twisted bit of white paper fas- 
tened to it, but she made no effort to pick 
it up until one of the amahs saw it and de- 
sired it as a toy for the children. Swiftly 
Su-ling reached the kite—unobserved de- 
tached the note—and handed the play- 
thing to the woman. 

Wong-ko, blind to the cause of her si- 
lence, begged her to believe him when he 
said that he meant no dishonor to the 
good name of her relatives to come from 
his love for her cousin. He had found an 
honorable way—and he wanted Su-ling to 
help him. He made his request “ because 
of their very long friendship.” 
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That night Su-ling met him again at 
the Five-Storey Pagoda. Wong-ko’s step 
was elastic. His eyes shone with happi- 
ness. 

“T have been on a visit to my maternal 
uncle,” he began before they were seated. 
“‘T have made friends with him. I find he 
has a delicate taste in girls. When in 
Hongkong on business he spends his spare 
hours at the Hongkong Hotel, sipping 
cups of tea while he watches the dancing. 
He is an authority on the latest cut in 
gowns and the latest quirks in dances. 
He has gathered many a story to astonish 
his friends on what he calls the “undress” 
of modern women. He is past fifty, but he 
has an eye for all that there is to be seen. 
He saw you not long ago—in a wisp of 
green chiffon. He says you are a beauty, 
but he can’t imagine how your family will 
get you a husband since you have exposed 
yourself in that way. The crux of the 
matter is my fat uncle is out for all the ex- 
citement that life holds for a man—but 
strong on old-fashioned seclusion for his 
own womenfolk. 

“He is quite definite on that point. He 
wouldn’t marry a girl who had ever made 
what he calls a public spectacle of herself 
—that is, a girl who dressed as modern 
girls dress or danced. Dancing he views 
simply as a sensual circling of a room in a 
man’s arms.” 

“Tn all—he is a nasty-minded old hypo- 
crite.” Su-ling had been awakened to 
deep love for her cousin by this intimate 
description of the man she. was doomed 
to marry. 

“Exactly—but—here is what I have 
worked out. If he can see Mai-lui dressed 
as you girls dress, dancing Western dances 
in public with a man, he won’t marry 
her.” 

“ How is all that to be brought about ?” 

“I can arrange the dance at Sam- 
shui—an orchestra from Hongkong. Our 
crowd will follow an orchestra any- 
where. I will tell them I want to do some 
advahce work and wake up the sleepy 
town. They needn’t know about my in- 
terest in Mai-lui. Uncle will come and 
look on with keen delight.” 

“You want me to fetch Mai-lui prop- 
erly dressed for the occasion.” 

“That’s right.” 
“What happens to the family wedding- 
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party already gathering from far and near 
—and the feast over which the women 
have toiled for days?” 

“T shouldn’t disarrange that—women 
like festivities. Let my uncle see his bride- 
to-be disporting herself on the wedding- 
eve. He is in the midst of a large silk deal 
with Mai-lui’s father which means a lot to 
him. He will be frightfully upset, but he 
won’t want to spoil his business... I will 
present myself as the humble nephew 
willing to sacrifice myself for my exalted 
uncle. I will take his place in the ceremo- 
nies, and the Ping family won’t know it 
until the marriage-cup has been drunk. 
He is a selfish old thing and will accept my 
offer.” 

“But does Mai-lui love you? I grant 
that you are better than your uncle—you 
will treat her with modern sense—but I 
won’t help you unless she loves you.” 

Wong-ko took a broken bracelet out of 
his pocket. “She sent me this after she 
went away.” 

Su-ling’s heart was a lump of ice in her 
throat, but she nodded her head under- 
standingly. 

The Tchang family arrived at the Ping 
dwelling the morning’of Mai-lui’s wed- 
ding-eve. They found relatives- already 
assembled there from farand near. Every- 
thing stood ready for the wedding pro- 
cession on the morrow. There were sixty- 
three chests of carved cedar-wood filled 
with rich garments of brocade, fur, and 
satin—enough to last a lifetime in the 
China of permanent fashion. In addition 
to Mai-lui’s trousseau there was a com- 
plete outfit for every woman in the house- 
hold into which she was to go. 

The furniture for her own apartments 
stood ready—choice lacquer and black- 
wood. Two cases of heirloom jewels were 
openly displayed to dazzle the guests. 
The air was heavy with the odors of many 
elaborate foodstuffs. 

The wedding-dress fashioned of stiff red 
satin and stitched with symbolic golden 
threads, so that it would stand alone, was 
complete after four years of toil over its 
embroideries. Beside it stood red velvet 
slippers with gold threads worked over the 
toes. A wedding-veil of pearls dropped 
from a high head-dress. A long band of 
red satin lay waiting to be wound about 
Mai-lui’s head by her mother—the sym- 
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Su-ling sank down on the steps.—Page 711. 
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bol that she bound her to the will of her 
husband. 


Su-ling never quite knew how she ac- 
complished it, but she succeeded in dress- 
ing her cousin in a set of her own crépe-de- 
Chine undergarments, flesh stockings, and 
the wispy dress of jade chiffon. Mai-lui 
refused to have her hair shingled, but it 
was wound tightly about her head in a 
smooth coronet. Su-ling pinked the tips 
of her cousin’s dainty ears and hung jade 
drops in the lobes. Luckily, a pair of high- 
heeled satin pumps fitted Mai-lui. 

Wrapped in long Chinese coats, they 
went to the dance. Neither cousin spoke 
of Wong-ko, but Su-ling knew that Mai- 
lui risked disgrace on her wedding-eve be- 
cause of the hope of seeing him just once 
more. 

Mai-lui dropped her cloak. She danced 
with partners from Canton. She listened 
to the compliments they poured into her 
ears—but her eyes searched the room for 
Wong-ko. 

Su-ling saw Wong-ko enter the room, 
accompanied by a large, gross man, when 
Mai-lui danced with a tall youth. She had 
an instant of fear that Mai-lui might rec- 
ognize her fiancé. But Mai-lui had seen 
him only once from the back. She had no 
thought of him now—her thoughts were 
with Wong-ko. 

Mai-lui missed step with her partner 
—she smiled directly at the doorway 
through which the two men came. She 
smiled with unconscious “come-hither” 
in her eyes. Wong-ko returned her smile 
with a curt nod. His uncle leaned for- 
ward with an answering leer on his face, 
but Mai-lui’s eyes smarted with tears so 
that she did not see. 

Then Su-ling saw her cousin throw her- 
self into a frenzy of gaiety. For the first 
time in her life Mai-lui lost all reserve. 
She flirted openly with every partner, ex- 
aggerating the seductiveness of every 
waltz. She danced the Charleston with a 
man Su-ling neither liked nor trusted, in 
the middle of the empty floor, while the 
crowd applauded. 

Su-ling’s nerves were taut as violin 
strings before they were safely back with- 
in the compound walls. 

They undressed without speech and lay 
down—each to her own thoughts. When 
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Mai-lui believed her cousin slept, she 
crept across the courtyard and went into 
the room where her wedding-finery lay 
ready. Su-ling followed and saw her take 
the wedding-garments up one by one— 
she saw her drop the band of red satin 
with a shudder. 

Su-ling was on the bed feigning sleep 
when Mai-lui returned. A gentle hand 
sought Su-ling’s, a slim, soft body cuddled 
close like a kitten. 

“T am afraid—I am afraid,” Mai-lui 
sobbed. ‘“Su-ling, I cannot bear to go.” 

Su-ling drew her cousin close. A mad 
desire to go in Mai-lui’s place surged 
through her mind. Her quick wit flashed 
over the possible success of such a ven- 
ture. Her common sense discarded the 
idea. Wong-ko would be caught in his 
own trap—but he wanted Mai-lui. 

Su-ling could not utter words of com- 
fort to Mai-lui. The latter sobbed until 
they took her away to dress her in the 
robes of ceremony. Red and swollen of 
face from weeping, she was sealed in the 
gorgeous wedding-chair sent for her by 
her betrothed husband—a chair with a 
mirror on top to ward off evil spirits. 

With pomp and ceremony she left her 
familiar home to meet a new life. Crowds 
lined the streets to watch the procession 
pass. A military band, loaned by the gov- 
ernor of the province, playing Western 
tunes, broke a way through the streets. 
One hundred coolies, clad in brilliantly 
embroidered robes, carried the bride’s pos- 
sessions—her trousseau, her furniture, her 
gifts of food for the household into which 
she was to enter, and her wedding-pres- 
ents. Two hundred banner-bearers, wav- 
ing aloft streamers of red satin, decorated 
with gold characters, gave added glory. 
A native band of stringed instruments 
brought up the rear. 

The fact that Mai-lui Ping drank the 
marriage-cup in the dwelling of her be- 
trothed with his nephew, Wong-ko T’ien, 
and not with the shrewd silk merchant, 
Sung-chang Wai, furnished a theme for 
tea-shop minstrels throughout the whole 
of China. 

Heavy darkness lay like a mantle of 
thick black velvet over south China on 
the night of Mai-lui’s marriage. Su-ling, 
seeking with sensitive bare feet and out- 
stretched hands, unchained the gates and 
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found the lowest landing-step of the 
Tchang dwelling. 

The river gurgled an invitation, lapping 
cool caresses about her fevered ankles. 

Mad dreams tortured her—the dreams 
of a vivid imagination playing in a tired 
brain. Wong-ko’s kiss on Mai-lui’s lips— 
the kiss which Su-ling had known one 
moonlight night on board ship. The light 
that shone always on Wong-ko’s familiar 
face when he shared some thought— 
thoughts that he would now share only 
with Mai-lui. Pictures of Mai-lui with 
Wong-ko’s child in the curve of her arm— 
his head bent above her. Side by side 
with these visions played the picture of 
barren years—years to be tortured with 
the pain of friendship with Wong-ko and 
Mai-lui. 

The river was the way of forgetfulness. 
Many an ancestor in the past had walked 
that path into another world. 

Su-ling raised her hands above her 
head, as she had seen divers do, and rose 
on her toes. She was glad that she had 
never succeeded in learning to swim at 
college—ignorance would shorten her 
journey now. 

A momentary silence hushed all the 
creatures of the night—then the Oriental 
sun, in all the glory of sudden tropic 
dawn, burst the curtains of the night; 
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and before Su-ling stretched a myriad of 
her name-flowers, opening to the morning 
light. 

Entranced, she watched the buds un- 
fold to the kiss of day. Slowly the outer 
sepals loosed their hold—the first layer of 
petals gleamed pure white, the second 
layer had a flush of shell pink which deep- 
ened toward the centre. She forgot her 
pain in the midst of beauty, and waited 
breathlessly for each blossom to expose its 
golden heart to the sun. 

Lifted on sturdy green stocks, above 
glossy green leaves, the lotus blossoms had 
no touch of the slimy mud of the river- 
bottom through which they had passed in 
the process of growth. 

Su-ling sank down on the steps and lift- 
ed her face to the sky as unconsciously as 
the flowers about her. Some time later 
she took a typed letter from her pocket— 
it was the offer of a position in the Na- 
tionalist party publicity office. She com- 
posed a letter of acceptance and planned 
her career. 

Lui, the old gateman, investigating the 
open gates, found his young mistress sit- 
ting on the landing-steps, her pajamas, of 
forbidden imperial yellow, wet far above 
the knees with the swirl of the river’s cur- 
rent. On a level with her head stretched 
an expanse of summer lotus blossoms, 
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I HAVE known anguish bitter to the heart, 

And questioning of Love’s resplendent faith— 

I have seen one, divinely young, meet Death 
Who bade me stand and let my joy depart 
Crushed in its morning; but I tremulous start 
With deeper terror when, with indrawn breath, 
I listen for a footstep by the hearth, 

When only vagrant echoes seem to part 

The waves of silence: when I watch and wait 
For one who does not come though night is falling. 
What endless hours the minutes seem when Fate 
Turns a deaf ear to all my piteous calling, 

Until my voice is hushed, and I am dumb, 


Knowing, though I shall wait, he will not come. 









The Blessed Spot 
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RS. PARKER presid- 
ed over the breakfast- 
table, her plump 
hands hovering about 
the percolator, and 
her solicitous glance 
alternating between 
her husband and 
Grace Ann. To cajole her daughter’s 
elusive appetite, and to surprise Edward 
with the muffins he liked best, were joys 
that made her placid face luminous. Mr. 
Parker’s emptied cup had scarcely touched 
the saucer before she reached for it. 

“Well, daddy, what’s the news this 
morning ?” 

“The usual thing.” Mr. Parker folded 
his out-of-town paper gravely. “A num- 
ber of young people caught in the week- 
end raids. Some of them from good fami- 
lies, too.” 

Mrs. Parker made a clicking noise 
against her teeth. 

“Reverend Bridges was saying, just 
yesterday, that if all homes were like— 
well—like ours, such sad things wouldn’t 
happen to young people.” 

“Pass the muffins, please, mama.” 
Grace Ann lifted her eyes sweetly to her 
mother’s face. They were large, pale 
eyes, like Mrs. Parker’s own. Her red 
lips, at once soft and wilful, and her curl- 
ing yellow hair, were part of a young girl’s 
prettiness which Mrs. Parker had once 
shared. 

“Don’t forget to eat your egg, dear. 
He says we haven’t any idea of what goes 
on, living in a quiet place like this.” 

“Well, it’s bad; but some ministers 
worry more than they’ need to.” Mr. 
Parker pressed his lips together in a judi- 
cial manner. “I think Bridges is one of 
them.” 

“Why, Edward!” Mrs. Parker was 
mildly reproachful. “It’s because he 
knows. He was right about Nan Morgan 
before the rest of us even guessed.” 
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Involuntarily the Parkers looked at 
Grace Ann. 

“Nan’s working, mama. I saw her 
at the ‘Five and Ten,’ yesterday.” 

They noted with relief that she spoke 
carelessly. 

“That’s good. It won’t be so hard for 
you to avoid her then—without hurting 
her feelings, I mean.” 

“No, mama.” 

There was silence, a moment too long, 
and Mr. Parker broke it with jovial in- 
tent. 

“Well, girls, what’s the plot for to- 
day?” 

“The Ladies’ Aid meets this afternoon, 
Edward.” 

“School for you, of course, baby. How 
about a movie to-night ?” 

Grace Ann looked up quickly. 

“T can’t, daddy.” Then because her 
voice sounded too vehement in her own 
ears, she added mildly: “I’ve got to go to 
the libarry to-night to look up stuff. Ex- 
cuse me, please, mama. I’ve got to 
hurry.” 

She slipped about the table noiselessly, 
her hair making a bright curtain as she 
bent to kiss her mother. 

“Right on the bald spot, daddy.” 

Before he could reach her she was gone. 

“Too-de-loo,” she called from the 
doorway. “You always forget, daddy. 
You must say Pip-pip.” 

“Pip-pip,” repeated Mr. Parker obedi- 
ently. 

She waved gaily and disappeared down 
the hall. 

“T was sorry I mentioned the Morgan 
girl.” “Mrs. Parker’s eyes filled with 
tears. It always happened in moments 
of strain, as in the sad scenes at the 
movies. “Grace Ann liked her so much. 
Of course we all did.” 

“Tt couldn’t be helped, mother.” Her 
husband rose and stretched comfortably. 
“Why, you haven’t finished your coffee.” 
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“T thought I’d take it on the porch.” 
Mrs. Parker was faintly apologetic. 

“That’s a good idea.” 

His spare figure preceded her ample 
one down the hallway. The vine-shaded 
porch was cool and restful and he lingered 
a moment beside his wife’s chair. 

“Kinda hate to go,” he said. “I won’t 
be home this noon. Kiwanis luncheon, 
you know.” 

“That’s so. Well, come home as early 
as you can.” 

“Sure thing.” He bent and kissed her 
smooth forehead. 

Mrs. Parker smiled as he moved re- 
luctantly down the steps. She held her 
coffee untouched so that when he waved 
at the gate she could wave back. 

When she put the emptied cup beside 
her chair she rocked for several minutes, 
a long rhythmic movement that sprang 
from the balls of her feet. It filled her 
with a pleasant sense of guilt to sit idly 
at this time in the morning. She could 
hear Molly moving about in the house, 
rattling the silver, and humming in a soft 
husky way. 

Mellow, early summer sunshine filled 
the street, and all the shadows pointed 
away from her. Her eyes rested proudly 
on the lawn, rich and green, with flower 
borders and cement walks. She knew 
just how her house looked from the gate, 
its white, wooden pillars and green shut- 
ters showing through the trees. How 
much she had to be proud of; Edward’s 
factory, with his name in electric lights; 
his position in town—why they wanted 
him to be mayor, now; and of course 
there was Grace Ann. 

Her mind drifted pleasantly down the 
list, ready to enlarge on any part of it; 
but she roused herself with an effort. 
This was no time for just thinking, when 
there was so much to be done. Molly 
was a good girl; but she needed watch- 
ing. Besides, she had planned to make 
a sponge-cake for Edward and Grace 
Ann. 

Time, as always, flew for Mrs. Parker. 
For a few minutes in the afternoon she 
even thought she could not make the 
Ladies’ Aid; but she did. There were just 
minutes enough to hurry into her 
sprigged dimity dress, adjust her hat 
with its wavy gray plumes, and pin her 
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coral brooch at her throat. The cake was 
out of the oven and she would be back in 
time to frost it for supper. 

The great trees which lined the street 
leaned across it to touch each other in a 
friendly way. Mrs. Parker enjoyed their 
shade; but she would have enjoyed it 
more if she had not been persistently 
accompanied by a picture of Grace Ann 
in a hot schoolroom, and Edward in an 
airless office. They were always in her 
mind. Even when the reports were read 
at the Aid, she was thinking of them. 

After the meeting, there were refresh- 
ments, and pleasant chatting among the 
ladies. In the best of spirits Mrs. Parker 
started home, so happily preoccupied 
that she almost ran into a young couple 
who were sauntering past her house. 

It was the Morgan girl, walking with a 
boy. Red hair under a gay sport hat, 
skirts that danced far, far above slim 
ankles, an impudent laughing voice, and 
eyes that sought her own, boldly! 

Mrs. Parker reddened and said, “ How 
do you do,” in a breathless fashion. 

The Morgan girl said, “Hello, Mrs. 
Parker,” in a jaunty, amused way; and 
they passed on. 

Mrs. Parker was shaken. She was in- 
dignant; but even more she was shaken. 
The girl’s manner was flaunting, intoler- 
able! Ever since she had broken off 
Grace Ann’s friendship with her it had 
been that way. She had done the right 
thing, though. Every one assured her of 
that. She couldn’t let Grace Ann go 
with a girl who was said to be “fast.” 

When she turned in at the gate the 
familiarity of her own things reached 
down and enveloped her. No one in 
town had such luck with flowers as she 
had. The smell of freshly turned earth 
greeted her, of mown grass and honey- 
suckle. The peaceful loveliness of it 
claimed her, wiping the disturbing en- 
counter from her mind. 

Before the mirror in the hall Mrs. 
Parker stopped to take off her hat. Her 
hair, touched with gray, was parted and 
smoothly brushed; her face, plump and 
pink, looked back from contented eyes. 
The years had lined it happily, even 
where they deepened the corners of her 
soft, uncertain mouth., When she started 
to the kitchen she walked lightly, for so 
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large a woman, suggesting a comfortable 
abundance rather than overweight. 

“Hello, Miz Pakah.” Molly beamed 
her welcome. “Aigs is on the table foh 
you.” 

Mrs. Parker tied a white apron about 
her waist and set capably to work. She 
moved with nice precision, a heritage of 
the first ten years of her married life, 
when she had done all the cooking. That 
was past now, for the fortunes of the shoe 
factory no longer fluctuated. Still there 
were few days in which she did not pre- 
pare some favorite dish. It was Mr. 
Parker’s boast that no one could fool him 
on “mother’s cooking,” and Mrs. Park- 
er’s joy that this was undeniably true. 

The front door-bell rang loudly. 

“Some one foh you,” announced Molly. 
“T tole him you was busy but he sez he’ll 
wait.” 

“Oh, dear! This syrup’s about to hair. 
Watch it carefully, Molly. If it’s a book 
agent, I’ll settle him.” 

As she passed through the dining-room 
Mrs. Parker stopped to straighten the 
silver at her husband’s place. The nap- 
kins were the wrong ones! With so much 
to see to she cértainly had no time for 
agents. At the farther end of the hall 
stood a man, and she walked toward him 
determinedly. 

“Did you want to see me?” 

“The lady of the house? Why— 

es—” 

The voice broke off and Mrs. Parker 
stopped. All the placid prettiness fled 
from her startled face. 

The man’s face changed, too. He was 
a little man with full red lips and quick, 
incredulous eyes. For a moment his ex- 
pression wavered between surprise and 
uncertainty, then it slipped into habitual 
assurance. 

“Well, well! Louella Johnson—” 
He held out his hand, and like a person 
under a spell Mrs. Parker put out hers. 
A soft moist palm closed about it. Her 
knees seemed made of water and she 
reached for a chair to steady herself. 

“Why—Monty—I never thought I’d 
see you—here.”” The climbing vine on the 
wall-paper, the hall-tree with Edward’s 
coat and Grace Ann’s other hat, the shin- 
ing curve of the banister, all turned 
strange. A background for Monty’s face. 
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“Well, I sure didn’t know you was the 
lady of the house. Say— You haven’t 
changed much. Married?” 

“ Yes.” 

He still wore the yellow diamond flash- 
ing in the lion’s jaw. The derby in his 
hand was brown, and his suit was brown, 
too; sharply familiar, like something taken 
from an old trunk. 

“Nice place you got here.” His voice 
rode smoothly on the shivering silence. 
“Whose your husband ?” 

“Edward Parker.” 

“Shoe man?” Monty whistled. “Say 
—you did pretty well for yourself, didn’t 
you?” 

Mrs. Parker made a valiant effort to 
pull herself together. Mists of appre- 
hension clouded her mind; but her words 
came mechanically. 

“Come into the sitting-room, Monty, 
and we can talk better.” 

The walls marched solemnly past her 
as she walked down the hall. In the 
sitting-room she raised a heavy hand and 
pointed to a chair. 

“Sit down, Monty, and—and tell me 
about yourself.” Her thoughts groped 
desperately. - Why was she so afraid? 
There wasn’t anything to be afraid of, 
It wasn’t like she’d ever done anything 
really wrong. S 

“Nothing much to tell, Louella. Sam 
old round. On the road most of the time, 
working hard—but—well, I have my 
fun.” His smiling gaze trapped hers. 
“Every once in a while I get back to the 
old town. Pretty dead now. You're 
gone—most of the old gang’s gone. Say, 
we used to have some great times—didn’t 
we—when you was clerking at the Five 
and Ten—rowing on the river nights— 
and goin’ over to Houghten’s place. But 
you’re what’s interesting me, Louella, not 
myself.” 

His words were like a too familiar 
touch. Mrs. Parker wet her lips. 

“Well, when I went away to work I 
met Mr. Parker and we got married. 
That’s seventeen years ago now. Our 
little girl graduates from high school this 
month.” 

His eyes seemed to take in everything— 
her new Wilton carpet and the parlor 
suite, her books, with the de luxe editions 
of “The World’s Best Literature,’ and 
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“Stoddard’s Lectures,” and “Court Mem- 
oirs.”’ 

“Say—now—you’re too modest. Got 
the best house in town, haven’t you? 
Richest man for a husband? Everybody 
likes you. Church leader, I bet. Regu- 


lar big toad in a little puddle stuff, huh?” 
Monty’s laugh was smooth and rich and 
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“T’m afraid it won’t be possible,” she 
said steadily. 

The mockery of it turned her sick. 
Edward might come in any minute now. 


She saw Monty’s eyebrows rise. He 
knew! Still her voice went on, almost 
carelessly: “How long are you going to 
be here?” 











“Say, we used to have some great times—didn’t we—when you was clerking at the Five and Ten—rowing on 
the river nights—and goin’ over to Hoi@titen’s place.” —Page 714. 


very wise. “Say—you’re not trying to hide 
things from your old friend, are you?” 

It was almost as if he read her mind, 
knew what was in it before sne did. 

“No, of course not.” She tried to 
smile. ‘Why should I?” 

“Why should you, indeed?” Monty 
laughed again. “Old friend drops in. 
Interested in your family. Wants to talk 
over old times.” He waited, smiling. 
“Wants to meet the husband.” 

That was it! He would talk that way 
before Edward and Grace Ann. That 


was why she was afraid. For just an in- 
stant fear looked out of her eyes, stark as 
indecent writing on a whitewashed wall. 
Then her mind cleared of the mists. 





“Well, I don’t know.” 
lips as he looked at her. 
know, Louella. It depends 

“On—on business?” Her mind took 
a great leap as she said that. There must 
be some way to get rid of him. There 
must be! 

“Yes. Business—as much as any- 
thing.” Monty creased his trouser legs 
carefully and settled himself in the chair. 
“TI got to sell just so much, you know.” 

“What are you selling?” 

“Books. Say, I got the finest collection 
of stories and information for young peo- 
ple you ever laid your eyes on. A regular 
encyclopedia of knowledge, the equal of a 
college education, but written so——”’ 


He pursed his 
“I don’t just 
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“How much are they?” 

“Twenty-five dollars a set; but we 
make a very attractive instalment-plan 
offer.” 

Monty was carried away by his own 
eloquence, and as he talked Mrs. Parker’s 
mind labored with unaccustomed speed. 

“How many books do you have to sell 
here, Monty?” 

“Well—four sets at least. I haven’t 
placed any yet.” 

“Four sets.” Unbelievable that this 
calm voice was hers! Right under her 
hand was Edward’s pipe, and across the 
table was Grace Ann’s sack of candy. A 
minute ago they would have stabbed 
her; but now they made her brave. They 
made her talk sure, and made her stiff 
lips smile. “I'd like to help out an old 
friend, Monty. I might buy four sets. I 
could give them away to Mr. Parker’s 
folks. Then you wouldn’t need to bother 
around here.” 

That last sentence wasn’t right, too 
bald; but time was short. She had to be 
bald. Already the sun was climbing up 
the wall to the enlargement of Grace Ann’s 
baby picture. It was like a halo there. 

“Well, now, Louella, that’s pretty nice 
of you.” Monty’s voice was deprecating 
and his eyelids dropped to cover his sur- 
prise. “Pretty darn generous of you. 
And I don’t mind telling you business 
hasn’t been extra lately. Four sets in a 
day. It’d be a record.” 

“Then you could get the ‘Hummer’ 
out to-night. It leaves at eight-twelve.” 
This was the end of pretense. 

“The ‘Hummer.’ Well, perhaps I 
might.” Monty’s thoughtful gaze slid 
from Mrs. Parker’s face to the diamonds 
on her dimpled hands. “ Yes, I suppose I 
could; but it occurs to me, Louella, it oc- 
curs to me that if I did so well in so short 
a time the boss would say why didn’t you 
stay longer and do more! Then where’d 
I be?” ° 

“Oh!” Mrs. Parker’s heart skipped a 
beat, but her thoughts sped on. “How 
many sets would fix you right, Monty?” 

“Six. Yes, six would sure do it.” 

Six sets—twenty-five dollars each— 
one hundred and fifty dollars; Grace 
Ann’s graduation dress, her presents, and 
the party she wanted. But what were 
dresses, or presents, or parties 





Monty misread her silence. 

“T might get by with five, Louella, if 
you think six is too much.” 

“No.” Mrs. Parker shook her head. 
“Tt’s six. On one condition. You must 
catch the ‘Hummer’ out to-night, Monty. 
You must promise me. On your honor.” 

“Sure thing.” 

They looked, unsmiling, into each 
other’s eyes. A wave of sentiment rolled 
over Monty and he blew his nose vio- 
lently. ‘You always was a good kid, 
Louella. I wouldn’t take this—this 
order—from you if business weren’t so 
darn bad.” 

“You wait and I'll get the money.” 
Mrs. Parker’s tone was as crisp as her 
muslin dress. Only one thing mattered— 
to be rid of him. She fairly flew up-stairs 
to her dresser. There it was, Grace Ann’s 
graduation money. 

Monty was waiting in the hall and she 
pressed the roll of bills into his hand. 

“A hundred and fifty dollars,” she said 
breathlessly. 

“Thanks. Bein’ as it’s you, I don’t 
even count them.” 

“No; but please go.” 

“You betcha. Don’t worry.” 

“You'll get the ‘Hummer’ to-night?” 

“Sure thing.” Monty hesitated. “‘This 
ain’t my territory any more, so you likely 
won’t see me again.” 

Mrs. Parker closed the door behind him 
and leaned against it. The wall-paper, 
the hat-rack, and the banisters swam 
together before her eyes. 

“Well, Miz Pakah, fer goodnes’ sake, 
what’s a matter?” Molly came down the 
hallway and stopped short. “ You is pale 
ez a ghost.” 

“Tt’s nothing, Molly.” Slowly the 
blur resolved itself to the outlines of her 
own things. “Just a light spell.” 

The hall-clock struck half past five. 
Mrs. Parker drew a long breath and 
started down the hall. 

“Goodness! The folks will be here 
soon. We'll have to hurry.” 

Four blocks down the street, in the 
public library, another clock chimed the 
half-hour. Grace Ann Parker looked at it 
with a little frown. She sat before it with 
her slim feet twisted about the rungs of a 
chair and her yellow head bent over a 
book. Beside her sat another girl, with 
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red bobbed hair and dancing eyes. Under 
the clock a sign said SILENCE, in large 
black letters. 

“Don’t be a quitter, Grace.”” The red- 
haired girl’s lips scarcely moved. 

“But I’ve worked this libarry stuff 
till I’m scared.” Grace Ann raised her 
book to a more concealing angle. 

“But to-night’s special, darling. You’ve 
got to manage some way. We can be 
back by eleven.” 

“Well” —Grace Ann puckered her small 
mouth thoughtfully—“T'll come down 
here and phone and tell ’em I’m going 
home with Lucy. Then they won’t care 
if I’m late.” 

“All right. We'll meet the boys at the 
grand stand and go on down the river. 
We can have three or four dances at 
Bright’s place, anyway.” 

Approaching footsteps echoed on the 
tile floor. 

“Good night! It’s daddy!” Grace 
Ann turned the pages of her book. 

When her father stopped beside her 
chair, she looked up with a little start of 
surprise. 

“Well, baby. Ready to stop for a 
while?” 

“Yes, daddy.” Grace Ann gathered up 
some papers, smiling at her father with 
childish candor. 

He was thinking how pretty the two 
bent, girlish heads were, when Nan 
Morgan looked up at him, too. Her eyes 
were amused and unabashed; and there 
was something knowing about her look 
that made him uncomfortable. It hard- 
ened him a trifle, changing his benevo- 
lent expression to one judicial. 

“Hurry up, baby.” 

Nan Morgan pushed back her chair 
noisily. 

“T’m off, too, Grace Ann.” Then she 
added, impertinently: “ ’By, Mr. Parker.” 

She did not wait for an answer; but 
walked out with swinging skirts, thin 
shoulders back, and head held high. 
There were two spots of angry color on 
her cheeks. On the front steps she met 
her father. 

“Hello, kid.” Sam Morgan stopped, 
somewhat uncertainly. 

He was the editor of the town’s strug- 
gling newspaper, almost never sober, 
with clothes mussed and ink-stained 
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hands. But his red-rimmed eyes seldom 
overlooked a bit of news. They rested 
now on Nan’s face. 

“S’matter? You look mad.” 

“Nothing,” returned Nan briefly. 

“What’cha look that way for? Having 
a fuss with some one?” 

“No.” She drew back a little as his 
breath bathed her face. ‘Oh, father!” 

“Somebody hurt your feelin’s,” per- 
sisted Sam. 

The door behind them swung open and 
the Parkers came down the steps. 

“Hello.”” Sam Morgan tipped back on 
his heels significantly. “So this is it.” 

“Don’t be a fool, father.” Nan pulled 
her wrist away from his hand and walked 
down the street. 

For a moment Morgan was on the verge 
of following her, then Grace Ann passed 
him. She drew aside a little as she went 
by and his eyes narrowed. 

“What’s the idea, Parker? Kinda 
uppity, ain’t you? You and your girl?” 
He planted himself squarely in front of 
Edward Parker. “What’dja say to Nan 
to hurt her feelings?” 

“T didn’t say anything to her.” Parker 
was indignant. “Look here, Morgan, 
you're not yourself.” 

“Not myself, huh? Dammit! That’s 
no answer. No, siree! you can’t get away 
with that. You whited sepulchre!” 

“What do you mean?”, 

“T mean whited sepulchre. Leading 
business man—rich—no use for poor 
devils—tryin’ to be mayor and lord it 
over people. I'll stop that— I'll show 
you——”’ 

“Wait a minute. Grace Ann, you walk 
ona bit. I want to talk to Mr. Morgan.” 

Grace Ann, scared but reluctant, 
obeyed. Her father waited until she had 
gone several yards before he continued in 
a lowered tone: 

“See here, Morgan, this is no way to 
talk.” 

“No, I guess it ain’t. No way to talk 
to the town boss and pillar of the church. 
But I know things, Parker—the deal you 
made with McFadden when the bank 
went bust. And there’s other things 
folks in this town would like to know— 
when you run for mayor. Business ad- 
ministration— I'll tell the world.” 

“Wait now, Morgan. You’re wrong.” 
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Mr. Parker’s voice was persuasive. “I 
can’t explain things here, though. [I'll 
tell you what you do. Come up to the 
office to-night, and we’ll talk this out— 
just you and me—see. I’ve got a little 
business idea for you, too.” 

Morgan grinned and stuck a derisive 
thumb in Mr. Parker’s chest. 

“You bet I’ll come. I’m a reasonable 
man, I am.” 

“All right. Eight o’clock.” 

“Sure. I’m a reasonable man.” 

Edward Parker turned away with a 
feeling of sick disgust. Morgan of all 
men! Smart, lying, drunken, willing to 
put anything in that dirty sheet of his. 
Not that he cared about being mayor; 
but it would hurt the folks to have any- 
thing said against him. Well, he could 
take care of Morgan, all right. Spend a 
little money for advertising. Anyway, it 
wouldn’t be long before he’d drink him- 
self to death. Nothing to worry about. 
Just something to handle the right way. 

He saw Grace Ann’s trim little figure 
walking sedately in the next block. Her 
curls were bobbing within their confining 
ribhon. Little pink and white and gold 
thing. Just a baby. He hurried until 
he caught up with her. 

“Well, honey, did you get scared?” 

“Sort of, daddy. I was afraid he’d 
hurt you.” 

“Not him. Men talk a lot when 
they’re drunk. Not nice for little girls.” 
He tucked her cool fingers in the crook of 
his arm. “Guess we better hurry a bit. 
It’s getting late and mother will be 
worried.” 

“Ts it? Iwas so busy I didn’t know.” 

“That’s good. I wouldn’t like you 
getting chummy with the Morgan girl. 
People say she runs pretty wild.” 

“But I can’t help her coming to the li- 
barry, daddy.” 

“Of course not. I wasn’t blaming you 
a bit. Always be nice when you see her; 
but—well, you understand.” 

“Yes, daddy.” 

“That’s a good child.” 
patted her hand awkwardly. 


Mr. Parker 
After a 


moment he added: “ Maybe we better not 
say anything to mother about Mr. Mor- 
gan. Might worry her, you know, hearing 
he’d been drunk and sont of disagreeable.” 

Grace Ann nodded gravely. They were 
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nearing home now. ‘The big, white 
house with green blinds stood a little 
apart from other houses. The lawn was 
bigger, the grass greener, and its great 
maples more thickly leaved. The win- 
dows and doors were open, hospitable; 
and Mrs. Parker waited at the gate to 
greet them. 

“Well, mother.” It was the beginning 
of a formula. So was Mrs. Parker’s 
“Well, daddy,” and Grace Ann’s kiss. 
Then they moved slowly up the walk 
with Mr. Parker in the middle making a 
joke about his two girls. 

Outwardly Mrs. Parker was smiling 
and placid; but inside she seemed made 
of jelly. If he knew, how could Edward 
say, “Well, mother,” that way. They 
must never know. She wanted to pray, 
but it was hard to do it and keep on talk- 
ing. 

There was more of the formula at the 
supper-table. 

“Well, mother, did you tell the ladies 
what was what?” 

“Tt was the Ladies’ Aid, Edward, and 
they all know what is what.” She smiled 
across the table with pretended reproof. 
Wonderful that her voice did not shake; 
that she could smile. She servéd:the as- 
paragus with a steady hand. ‘Help me, 
God,’ she was thinking. ‘Help me. Help 
me.’ 

“Just the same they’re always making 
you president— Ladies’ Aid— Wo- 
man’s Club—everything in town it seems 
tome.” Mr. Parker tried to put Morgan, 
with his sneers and threats, out of his 
mind; but the oddest things reminded him 
of them—the innocent curve of Grace 
Ann’s chin, the way his wife’s hair folded 
about her face. That dirty cur, trying to 
tell Louella and Grace Ann their daddy 
was a crook! Well, he’d stop that, all 
right ! 

Back and forth they talked, their 
words slipping easily through the grooves 
of habit. Between them sat Grace Ann, 
feeling their presence like something pro- 
tecting and sheltering, but something 
that bound, too. They couldn’t see how 
excited she was. If they knew what she 
was going to do they would be shocked 
and hurt. Their faces would change and 
they wouldn’t look at her, smiling and 
proud, like they did now. She couldn’t 
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bear to have them change! As she 
thought of how dreadful it would be, she 
almost renounced her plan. She would 
stay with them every minute, forget 
everything in the comfort of being just 
Grace Ann. 

“T think Grace Ann’s working too 
hard, mother.” Mr. Parker had guessed 
the origin of the cake, and now he smiled 
expansively upon his family. ‘“ You bet- 
ter pick her up at the library and take 
her to a movie. I’ve some business to 
attend to; but I might join you later.” 

“No, daddy. I can’t go, possibly.” 
Revolt stiffened Grace Ann. Crazy to 
think she could give things up. Nan 
would be waiting—and the boys—and 
the river slipping under the moonlight, 
lapping against the boat. Then dancing, 
and the ride home with long silences. 
Nothing could keep her! Nothing! 
“When I get through at the libarry I got 
to go to Lucy’s and do some work.” 

“All right, baby. School won’t last 
much longer now.” Mrs. Parker’s heart 
was in her throat. She would be alone 
for an hour. She could see the “Hum- 
mer” leave, and be sure—— 

Some way she got them out of the 
house, saw them down the steps, down 
the walk, and then the shade-trees hid 
them. She waited till eight o’clock be- 
fore she herself hurried out into the sum- 
mer dusk. 

Across the park she went, past the 
grand stand, past benches filled with 
young people. She was only half con- 
scious of them, meaningless voices, figures 
made of shadow. What had they to do 
with her? 

It was near train time when she reached 
the station. Baggage was hurried for- 
ward, groups of men and women talked 
under the arc-lights, stray ones wandered 
up and down impatiently. She couldn’t 
see Monty! The train came roaring in, 
long lines of lighted windows, noises, 
peering faces. There he was, in his brown 
suit and derby, a suitcase in either hand. 
He was climbing aboard. The train was 
starting. 

“Oh, thank you, God,” she half whis- 
pered. “Thank you!” 

Jubilantly, tirelessly now, she started 
toward home. On the way she passed 
within ten feet of Grace Ann. 


Grace Ann walked with a boy, her 
hand on his arm; and as they moved, their 
young shoulders touched and their talk 
and laughter broke. When they reached 
a lonely corner his arms went about her, 
roughly, hungrily. Through the thin 
summer darkness she could see his face, 
changed, alive. Something in her an- 
swered him, something frightened, re- 
treating, but never withdrawing. A mo- 
ment later they sauntered down to the 
river-bank. 

At home Mrs. Parker waited for Ed- 
ward. It was after ten before he came; 
he, too, had walked jubilantly, with the 
taste of victory on his lips. Only when 
he reached her did he realize that he was 
tired. 

“We'll go right to bed,” said Mrs. 
Parker firmly. “ Working all day and all 
evening is too much.” 

Mr. Parker agreed, and as he lay 
stretched beside his wife he smiled in the 
darkness. It was just a question of han- 
dling it right, as he had thought. He slept 
heavily, and only half awakened when 
Grace Ann came in. 

No one saw her tiptoe down the hall, 
her hands over her flushed cheeks, her 
eyes shining, starlike. 

“Tt’s just Grace Ann going to bed,” 
said Mrs. Parker. 

“That’s good.” His voice was indis- 
tinct with sleep. ‘Always like to have 
her in early.” 

Breakfast next morning was like every 
other breakfast. Grace Ann was fresh for 
school and Mr. Parker read aloud from 
the out-of-town paper. From behind the 
percolator Mrs. Parker smiled at the two 
of them happily. Sometimes she stopped 
to sniff the fragrance of honeysuckle 
which drifted in through the open win- 
dow. It was like a benediction. 

“Get your work done last night, 
baby?” Mr. Parker put down the paper. 

“Yes, daddy.” Grace Ann bent over 
her plate. Last night! Had it really 
happened? The wonder of it, and the 
terrifying sweetness! It seemed unreal 
now, like a dream. They would never 
know, these two beside her; and they 
couldn’t ever understand. She was sorry 
for them, suddenly. 

“What say we all go to a movie to- 
night?” Mr. Parker beamed on them 
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both. “Or would you rather do some- 
thing else?” 

“T’d like to stay home.” Grace Ann’s 
voice was soft. “I’d like to just stay 
home with you and mother.” 

The Parkers smiled at each other, 
knowingly. 

Grace Ann jumped up. She kissed her 
mother, sweetly, for the pity she had 
felt. 

“Right on the bald spot, daddy.” 

In the doorway she whirled. “Too-de- 
loo dears, and also pip-pip.” 

A flutter of skirts and she was gone. 
“Blessed baby.” Mr. Parker cleared 
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his throat as he followed his wife to the 


porch. “Going to have your coffee 
here?” 
“Yes. It’s so nice and cool.” 


Mr. Parker bent and kissed her. 

“Come home as early as you can, dear.” 

“Of course.” On the top step he 
turned. “Say, it was pretty nice, her 
wanting to just stay home with us.” 

Mrs. Parker nodded and her eyes filled 
with sudden tears. She wiped them away 
to watch Edward down the walk. 

At the gate he waved and she waved 
back. Then with a sigh of utter content 
she picked up her coffee. 
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IOWA 


BY F. J. STIMSON 


wil was in a soft and 
open meadow just be- 
hind the river hills in 
Iowa—a country hard- 
ly twenty years earlier 
won from the Indians 
—and yet it seemed to 
me, a child of six, im- 
measurably old. The level Western sun- 
beams slanted through a forest to the old 
board house, unpainted, weather-stained 
—to fall on the few acres of home-grown 
grass, where the water came from the 
mossy wooden pipe, let in the hillside. 
The low hills encircled it, and it was quiet. 
MacKnight, my father told me, had long 
since gone away, and the farm was aban- 
doned. High hollyhocks were in the door- 
yard, but the wild things were already 
creeping in. I drank of the water, and 
dreamed, as a child can dream—more 
easily than a man, for life is still so dreamy 
—of who was MacKnight, and why had he 
gone, and had he come before the Indians. 
I did not know the word, romantic, but I 
felt the thing. The window was already 
gone, the roof partly fallen in, and no 
wreck of tower or ivied window gave me, 
in later days, on Rhine or Tiber, a deeper 
Vor. LXXXII.—47 





sense of immemorial age. Iremember that 
I hated to leave, but the night was falling. 

We had twenty miles to go, with the 
span of black horses, through grass-grown 
track in forest, then along the still Ma- 
quoketa River, so different from a New 
England clear brown water, black and 
silent between its high muddy banks, be- 
neath the giant tree-trunks that fell across 
it dying of old age. No one ever cut them, 
and so we forded the river and came 
through a glen between the bluffs to the 
outer liberties of the city, where the In- 
dians were camped—they were Sioux— 
and so to the Main Street, where a regi- 
ment of soldiers were marching to the 
“slew” to get the ferry—they were a 
Minnesota regiment, my father told me, 
splendid men, “going to save the Union” 
—for the war between the States was on. 

I had not yet known a time when there 
was not war, or talk of war, my father and 
my uncle Ben having conducted a vigor- 
ous conversation upon it at Detroit that 
very last month as we were coming home 
to Iowa from our summer East. The talk 
began at supper and continued through 
most of the night, as I judged from sounds 
below, and might conceivably have ended 
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in direct action (for my uncle was a bluff 
sailor, companion of Richard H. Dana on 
his famous trip—‘Two Years before the 
Mast’’) but that he hurried off at dawn 
to secure the reinstatement of a railroad 
clerk whose discharge he had insisted 
upon the afternoon before for failing to 
expedite a freight-car, my uncle having 
been, as he explained later, “unable to 
sleep for thinking of his wife and family.” 
For Ben Stimson, after his two years be- 
fore the mast, having before that time 
twice tried to run away to sea and being 
finally sent off by my grandfather with 
young Dana to give him his full of it, had 
got so completely full of it that he settled 
as far as he could then be from the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, which was in those days, De- 
troit; but the fondness for ships persisted 
and he had become a shipper on the 
Great Lakes. 

Seeing that my uncle had not been able 
to sleep, my father magnanimously for- 
bore to clench his conclusion that the Abo- 
litionists were a pack of hasty fanatics 
determined to break up the Union, or 
my uncle his conviction that the under- 
ground railway to Windsor, Canada, was 
but an imperfect remedy for the evils of 
slavery. In those days people who were 
Unionists were called copperheads, in 
Boston; yet it was only twenty years since 
my wife’s great-grandfather, Josiah Brad- 
lee, meeting Mr. Edmund Quincy coming 
out of an Abolitionist meeting in Faneuil 
Hall, had pulled his ear, with the admo- 
nition “never to let him see him come out 
of such a place again!” 

Indian camps were not unusual in the 
vacant lots outlying Dubuque, which lay 
at the base of the high bluff where our 
house stood. I do not remember their 
having regular teepees—usually common 
tents, or, in the summer, a pair of crossed 
poles with a bar across, whence hung their 
blankets or buffalo-skins. The faces, in 
the city, were seldom painted, though I 
remember occasional head-feathers and 
fringed leggings. There was no shade 
where they camped, only scanty bushes 
with a large purple and white bell-shaped 
flower: I think it was “ jimson-weed ’— 
Datura stramonium? No one told me it 
was poisonous and I am no botanist. (I 
think with Ruskin of Oxford, that Har- 
vard “might have taught me that fritil- 


laries grew in Iffley meadows,” but of 
course it was my fault. I might have 
elected botany, geology, natural history; 
which would have delighted one’s life on 
earth; but I chose to elect metaphysics 
instead, futile gropings into the Beyond.) 
But I had as a child no fear, only a friend- 
ly interest, for these Indians. 

In the spring of 1862 my father made 
a party for his “house-guests” (what 
other variety does journalese dialect 
count ?) to go up the river. Up the river— 
to the very navigable head of Mississippi, 
the Falls of St. Anthony, St. Paul already 
named, but still called “Fort Snelling.” 
Four hundred and fifty miles of voyaging, 
on a lofty, tall smoke-stacked steam- 
boat—not even a stern-wheeler—but open 
from stem to stern, with a grand saloon of 
stained-glass windows and all the inward 
machinery lying frankly open on the for- 
ward main deck, for a boy’s delight— 
with the roaring flames fed under the 
boilers, the great thrust of the pitman and 
the slide of the piston and the turning of 
the great mainshaft—and the paddles 
churning the tawny water—colored like 
a lion’s mane, my New York cousin said. 
Most of all I watched to see the flames 
coming out of the two tall chimneys, as I 
had often seen in pictures; but alas! we 
had no race; and I suspect that only oc- 
curs in the grand moments. So we went 
up by Dunleith and Eagle Point and La 
Crosse and Lake Pepin and then bang! 
and a dull thump, a shock, a strain—and 
wewere upon a sand-bar; but this was best 
of all—it gave Mississippi steam-voyaging 
all the charm of a canoe trip—we boys 
rushed forward to help; two great thrust- 
ing poles were hung at the bow all ready; 
swinging down like catapults, we all lent 
our weight—even to Eric’s and my seven 
years (but I suspect the kindly mate only 
permitted this when we were well off the 
bar)—the great paddle-wheels churned 
the brown flood to chocolate—and we slid 
back and off—from four feet of water 
safely into five—which was what we drew. 
And Eric and I went back to the ladies 
with all the swagger of achievement. 

Eric was seven and had blue eyes—all I 
remember of him now—save that he was 
going with his family—father, mother, 
perhaps a grandmother, and many sisters 
—to settle on their farm—ninety miles 



























“in” from St. Paul. He was my playmate 
for a week—for we stopped at many a 
river town, Prairie du Chien, Winona— 
these, with the long Lake Pepin, all of the 
scenery I now remember. But I well re- 
member the smell of the old landing-sheds 
—where nothing but clean and wholesome 
wheat had ever yet been stored or shipped 
—no ore, nor coal, nor slag—the sweet, 
hard wheat, so wholesome to the taste, so 
clean to touch! The Northland smelt of 
it and nothing else—in those far days. 
And my father told me stories of the up- 
per river; of the explorers and the priests 
and Winona, the Indian maid. (Did she 
dive off the cliff into the river for love of 
some one? I suppose so. The plot has 
gone from me.) But most I liked to hear, 
like all children, the truth—how he had 
driven up to St. Paul alone in a sleigh, 
over the frozen river; and camped with 
the Indians, who were friendly, usually 
on the southern point of some wooded 
island in the Mississippi. He showed me 
the very place of one or two such camps 
(it must have been in the early 50’s, just 
after the Black Hawk War—yet the In- 
dians treated him like a brother). But he 
told me he had taken with him a case of 
the finest French cordials (anisette? 
chartreuse ? fine champagne ?) as the most 
condensed and portable form of courtesy 
to extend to the Indians; and they had 
never dreamed of such spirits. One drink 
of each would make an Indian chief my 
father’s friend through life, he said; and 
I can now well believe it. 

But we came to St. Paul one Saturday 
night. Eric said good-by and went with all 
his family to settle on what was to be their 
home—lI think the place was called Man- 
kato. But on the Monday morning we 
heard that on the very night before, Eric, 
with all his family, his grandmother and 
his sisters, had been killed and scalped by 
the Indians. I was sorry, but I do not 
think I fully knew what killing was. But 
the ladies from New York were anxious 
to get away—St. Paul, already a large 
town, seemed hardly safe to them—and 
we dropped down the river late that 
night. Of the return trip I have no mem- 
ory. [hope I missed poor Eric. Only the 
sand-bars interested me. They are worse 
when you go head on down-stream; and 
so are the snags and sawyers. 
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But my great interest, after my father’s 
railroad, was the river—leaving out, of 
course, the dogs. Of them presently. 
Did ever boy have finer toys? Our house 
stood high on the bluff—Seminary Hill, I 
think they called it, and from our piazza 
and many parlor windows, we overlooked 
the town and saw full twenty miles 
straight down the broad Mississippi. Be- 
yond the city were the “‘slews” (sloughs ?), 
the backwaters, “bogans” of the great 
river—to the left, the steamboat landing; 
in those days often a dozen steamboats at 
a time nosing the beach and their crews 
rolling hogsheads down planks to the 
earthen quay. Only a few favored ones 
had a wooden landing. I think I knew all 
the steamboats at sight and some by 
hearing; but the War Eagle was always 
my favorite. She had wonderful, tall 
stacks, with Corinthian fretted tops and 
a golden eagle swung between. And from 
our lawn (whereon one might shoot quail 
before breakfast) you could see across the 
Mississippi to Dunleith in Illinois—a 
town I was told my mother had named. 
It is called East Dubuque now. 

For my father was president of the 
railroad. It was his child and my pride 
and joy. He had fathered it from the 
time he had brought cargoes of rails up- 
river from New Orleans and spiked them 
hastily down in one night—one spike per 
rail—so that they became real estate and 
passed safely under the mortgage before 
the “floating” creditors could attach 
them next day. Like all Western rail- 
roads, it aimed to run to the Pacific; and 
was so entitled “ Dubuque and Pacific””— 
but it never got beyond Sioux City on the 
Missouri—or, under its own name, Iowa 
Falls, one hundred and forty-six miles 
“out”—when it was gobbled, to my 
father’s disgust, by the mighty I. C. 
Thirty years afterward, in England, I 
found investments in this, my father’s 
road, in old ledgers of my English friends. 
I am proud to say that under him, they 
lost no money. I knew every station on 
that road, and the three conductors and 
five engineers, the latter intimately. We 
had two passenger-locomotives. We were 
proud of these—the Platt Smith and the 
Edward Stimson—of thirty-two tons, 
no less! and two or three big, sluggish 
freight-engines and a “shirt-tail” or two 
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—the Vixen, I think. When running 
“wild” (without a train) the engineers 
would often let me go with them. Can 
there be greater glory for a boy of eight 
than to sit in the engineer’s seat and be 
allowed (perhaps with some assistance) to 
open the throttle? Or to whistle (this 
was the fireman’s job), but whistling 
“never did no harm” and I could pull the 
rope to my heart’s content—saluting 
every trestle or fence, particularly when 
the fireman was climbing out over the 
engine with his oil-can. 

Twenty miles west of Dubuque runs 
the hill-country—the bluffs of the river 
riddled with the shafts of ancient lead 
prospectors—then the prairie begins, car- 
peted still with wild flowers and grasses— 
hardly a corn-field as I first remember it— 
wherever there was a settler, we made a 
station. The novel “ Vandemark’s Folly” 
so well describes just what I can remem- 
ber! Especially one day—spent by me on 
a farm near Waterloo, whither my father 
had gone on business—where I first saw 
farming life. The boys who played with 
me were called “Israel” and “ Jacob”— 
so they perhaps were not Vandemarks 
—and as we came home tired, after what 
seemed a very long day in the corn-fields 
and the infant orchards, I remember 
again how the farm, the barn with its 
weather-beaten boards, not joined quite 
close, the mossy well-curb, gave me again 
—as on that day, beyond the Maquoketa 
—a feeling of something that was not 
new, but very, very old. I wonder why? 
I was tired and the sun was setting; and 
Israel buoyed me up with the promise of 
a wonderful refreshing drink when we got 
to the barn. It was my first—and last— 
taste of buttermilk. 

That cannot have been the day, for I 
was with my father and on a passenger 
train. But my most vivid recollection of 
the railroad was the day we were out on 
the Platt Smith nearly to Cedar Falls 
and returning were chased by a prairie 
fire. It came up about dusk—we may 
have started it with our great open in- 
verted cone of a smoke-stack, and burning 
wood—and it caught us up as we stopped 
to water. As it grew dark the smoke of it 
veiled the sunset, and the flames from 
their pink or fireweed color had turned to 
crimson and then yellow, and we heard 


the roar of it beyond the rush of our loco- 
motive. It seemed to gain on us. I got 
out of the seat, and Jim Northrop, the 
engineer, jammed the throttle lever back 
as far as it would go, but I knew it was 
only marked to “22” miles. I think still 
it was the greatest natural spectacle I 
have ever witnessed. I don’t think I was 
afraid. I had confidence in our engine 
and Jim; nor did I suppose the thing un- 
usual. The fireman pointed downward to 
the track before us. Our engine was reel- 
ing and swaying like a drunken skater; 
and there ahead of us ran, steadier than 
we, a lean, black porker. He was running 
from the fire too; he would not leave the 
track; we chased him for what seemed 
miles. I think Jim felt ashamed his loco- 
motive could not catch a pig, and I saw 
him take another pull at the throttle. 
But just then, we came to a trestle-bridge 
across a little run; the pig still would not 
desert the rails, and I saw him plainly 
drop to the river between the ties. “He 
will cut his own throat,” said Jim. It 
seemed to me a sad ending, but I asked 
no questions, for just then we passed 
Dyersville, the last prairie siding, and 
came to Peosta and Julien and the hill- 
country, where the fire stopped and we 
were safe. 

Julien! Peosta! He was a French trap- 
per—or was it a Jesuit priest ?—and she 
a local Indian princess. There was some 
romance about them, of course; it is em- 
bedded, shrivelled, and hid, like a leaf in 
an herbarium, in the report of some early 
case in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It was not Gelpcke vs. Dubuque— 
he won out in that court finally against 
a State law impairing the city’s debts, 
fighting stubbornly like any Teuton to 
the bitter end, and exacting the last pen- 
ny. I remember him well, a blond Ger- 
man with a pointed beard, sitting in a 
parlor of the Lorimer House and reck- 
lessly twisting a window-shade—wishing, 
I now suppose, for the court decision. 
Mathilde lived on Lorimer Avenue, up 
the long hill beyond the hotel; she was a 
competent French girl, and must have 
been our maid, for I used to go to see her 
often. Was old Julien the reason there 
were still French in Dubuque? The Ger- 
mans came in later and choked them out 
—“Jo” Rhomberg, who kept a beer 
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saloon, but whose name was really Francis 
Xavier, taught me to play bowls. 

My first teacher was an Irish priest, 
Father Nolan. He taught me to read; 
and I was very fond of him; he lived 
in the Catholic seminary beneath our 
house. I suppose there must have been 
no appropriate private school; conse- 
quently my father sent me to him; he had 
a class of a dozen boys, among them Israel 
and Jacob above mentioned, who used to 
come in from the prairie, through the 
snow, with their dinner in a bag with 
their books—I still recall the taste of 
those frozen sausages. The thermometer 
thought nothing of going to thirty below 
in Dubuque for a week at a time—in such 
weather, was anything ever more glori- 
ous? I could coast from our garden gate 
half a mile down the road to the very 
gates of the big brick seminary. I had a 
wonderful sled, varnished for me by my 
friend, the engineer, with a picture of our 
engine on the seat. Afterward, in New 
England, it was scorned as not a practical 
coaster, being of high clearance, quite 
seven inches, not “clipper” but open- 
worked sides, with much top trimmings 
and gilding, and even cunning swans’ 
beaks to the prongs in front; but it did 
well enough for the straight road down 
the bluff. I never went off the side, and 
was down in five minutes. And after- 
noons Dennis with the span of !ong-tailed 
horses, would stop with the sleigh, and 
tow me back. So I learned to read and a 
little to write. Father Nolan gave me no 
religious instruction and I cannot remem- 
ber that we ever went to church. But 
my English nurse “Mim” made me learn 
the short psalms by heart. 

Playmates, I had few. There were 
May and Alice Rogers—my best friends— 
and their brother Tom, and “Jack” 
Adams. May turned literary too, like 
me; and perhaps Adams lived to be chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee in Harding’s campaign. But we 
were miles across the city, and no children 
near me, except a Southern family of Wil- 
sons, who used to surprise me by having 
dinner in the evening. Dogs were my 
playmates—but of them, last. I wandered 
sometimes alone over the hills, strewn 
with old rocks, honeycombed with holes 
and charming little caves, wherein we 
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could roast potatoes. The valley in front 
ran northward, wide and green below the 
westward hills, and I remember (so im- 
pressionable is a child to landscape) its 
loveliness in one warm spring afternoon, 
snows just gone, the ravines interlaced 
with silver skeins of brooks. Then there 
came sharp cracks, and a hurtling as of 
little missiles flying across it below me. It 
was a regiment at rifle practice—for the 
war seemed always with us—and driving 
down, we passed them, swinging along to 
camp, with their rifles on their right shoul- 
ders—husky fellows, blond or brown— 
another Minnesota regiment, my father 
told me. And my boyish heart leaped 
with patriotism. 

But, alas! Soon after I was led to 
treason. There was a girl, Virginia, some 
five years older than I, a niece, I think, of 
General Lee. (We afterward stayed for a 
hot August fortnight at the old brick 
house in Alexandria, a town of antique 
aristocracy like what our Salem then 
was, but with grass growing in its cobbled 
streets, and “Robby” Lee was driving a 
horse-car—they said—for a living. And 
her father and mine were friends. I 
went to the church there with its tablet 
to “George Washington, Vestryman.’’) 
These Virginia friends, Virginia’s father 
being old, had come to Dubuque—and 
one day I drove with Dennis to the rail- 
road office in great triumph, waving a 
newspaper, which told how the Merri- 
mack had sunk all the Yankee ships. 
But the next day the Monitor had won; 
and my father told me how the great 
Minnesota had run aground. She was 
in command of an old Dedham friend, 
Commodore Van Brunt. And the Cum- 
berland had gone to the bottom with 
her flag still flying. This must have 
shaken my allegiance a little. Yet I was 
still “secesh” when we went to New York 
that summer. My first remark of greeting 
to my three boy cousins (the eldest two 
were about my age and I loved them more 
than anybody but their mother and my 
father) was to assert that one Virginian 
could whip three Yankees. A trial ex- 
periment was made forthwith, and the 
consequences were most disastrous to me, 
though both my father and uncle dis- 
played an amusement that I thought most 
unseemly. Yet by the next summer, I must 
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have been reconciled, for I well remember 
the hot July 4th in the darkened parlor 
of the Dedham hotel, when we all gloried 
in the news from Vicksburg and from 
Gettysburg. Perhaps this was because of 
my visit to my cousin George Perry, an 
officer in his camp, at Readville near by— 
but no, for he was wounded at Ball’s 
Bluff, and never recovered. It looks pain- 
fully as if it was the Massachusetts air. I 
was union in summer, and “secesh” in 
winter, varying with the atmosphere 
about me. Yet I remember wearing a 
Bell-and-Everett medal in Dedham in 
1860, when every one else was wearing 
Lincoln-and-Hamlin. Can it be because 
Mr. Everett had visited us in Dubuque? 
. Coming down to breakfast one morning I 
had found a white-haired and dignified old 
gentleman at the table—“ Mr. Everett,” 
my father introduced me. I suppose he 
was there on a lecture tour, but I well re- 
member his surprise (which seemed to me 
disproportionate) at our breakfast china. 
It was a set of Sévres, painted after (or 
by) Watteau, and I was familiar with 
every shepherdess, and I remember even 
now how each rose-bush looked under 
buttered toast. But Mr. Everett could 
not dissemble his amazement at finding 
so rare a set of civilized crockery in the 
wilds beyond the Mississippi. He was too 
polite to inquire, so my father told him 
how he had bought it in Paris off two men 
who, in the Revolution of 1848, were con- 
veying (“convey,” the wise do call it) 
two sacks of loot from the Palace of the 
Tuileries. Strangely enough, hardly a 
piece of this breakfast set had been bro- 
ken. Alas, not much of all the sacks’ con- 
tents now remains to us—a few Louis 
Philippe bowls and pitchers, and luckily, 
rarest of all, his portrait that Pius the 
Ninth gave to the Queen of France. In- 
stead of a painted picture, it is cut won- 
derfully in crimson and white crystal; 
with the Papal Arms on the other side and 
the date (1847) beneath. The glass is so 
strangely light that it is said to have 
fallen to the floor and bounced without 
breaking, and neither at Cluny nor at 
Hertford House is any glass to match it. 
It was taken, they said, from the queen’s 
bedroom. A great lady collector of such 
things in Boston so much admired it 
that, although she was my friend, I 


thought it not wise, as with her prototype 
of Este, to leave her much alone with it— 
as our own title to the glass was none too 
good. 

Society in Dubuque, in the early six- 
ties, was picturesque, and it was not one 
bit like Main Street. Its tone was rath- 
er aristocratic and distinctly Southern. 
Then there was surely (or do I read into 
a boy’s recollection what I now think 
at seventy?) some aroma of French, or 
even Spanish, tradition lingering about.* 
Doubtless, some Southerners, like Vir- 
ginia’s old father, grandfathers with 
young children, had come there from their 
invaded homesteads, knowing that in St. 
Louis and Dubuque there was a strong 
Southern feeling. There was Squire Jones, 
who had a wrought-iron gate that opened 
automatically on a spring in the roadway 
without your having to get out of your 
carriage. Fifty years later an English 
earl lamented to me that he could never 
find such a contrivance in England. Then 
there was the rich lawyer, Platt Smith. 
No one from the Middle West (as it was 
then called) except, one night, I remember 
a small family coming in the rain to our 
house—mother and sister and son, I 
think—and my father told me they were 
friends from Ohio. They were in wet 
travelling-wraps, and I can even now re- 
member that, with a child’s (or a dog’s) 
limitation, I thought them rather dingy 
people. I did not vision that they came 
of a people that was to rule my United 
States for most of my life. Was the young 
man to become our famous Iowa Senator 
Allison? I know my father first employed 
him, and he was always a friend. The 
boy was certainly very silent, and broke 
no eggs that night. 

No, Dubuque was not in 1864 one bit 
like Main Street. Nor was Dedham, 
Massachusetts. Is Main Street merely 

* I was raised i + a country which had been France. Before 
that it had been Spain. A fascinating thought; and to-day 
in our beautiful American place names, you may find that 
history. For you start in Massachusetts—a country all 
English—not only that, but the names of the towns all about 
come from Suffolk and. Essex—Dedham, Sudbury, Newton, 
Framingham—and you travel from Massachusetts west in 
a country still English as to the towns, but the river and 
hill names Indian, through a wedge of French (Champlain, 
Chateaugay) till you get into Dutch New York. Beyond 
the Alleghanies, the French names begin again and they last 
with the Indian names till well beyond the great Mississippi 
Valley. Where do the Spanish names begin? Hardly east 
of Colorado. Place names are a fascinating study and we 
have thus the loveliest and moSt interesting nomenclature 


of any country in the world, excepting only the horrible 
neoclassic names and the “News” and the “-villes.” 
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the twentieth century? Or is it localized 
in the now Middle West? But the Middle 
West spreads east, in accent as in other 
things; perhaps the deadly social danger 
of any democracy is standardization, con- 
formity. Yet conformity was a marked 
characteristic of Victorian England. 

Well, leaving the cackle and coming to 
the ’osses, there were pretty girls and 
stately dames in old Dubuque. I don’t 
think (as in Spain and most Latin coun- 
tries) dinner-parties were usual, but there 
were balls and parties. A party differed 
from a ball, in that the latter was given in 
a public hall. The life was a mixture of 
the frontier and civilization. Forty years 
later, dining at the home of a hospitable 
Spaniard, in the city of Parana, I have 
seen an interior and a service and a room, 
even to the very ornaments on the mantel- 
piece—and open-hearted manners and 
simplicity of breeding—but tinctured 
with exactly that provinciality that I re- 
membered in the houses in Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

The first (and only) party at which I 
was permitted to assist was given in our 
own house. My father and my cousins 
were all to leave for the East the next 
morning. As I can see it now, it looked 
much, as to dress and appearance, like 
those old engravings of receptions in the 
White House, hostess Dolly Madison. I 
doubt not the actual dresses of many of 
our friends dated from then. I well re- 
member that of one Southern lady with a 
nodding head-dress of ostrich feathers— 
the first (and last) I have ever seen; with 
her chest semicircularly bare. There was 
no dancing, but one of the ladies sang. I 
was sent to bed before the supper, with 
the promise that some ice-cream should 
be sent up tome. But I tossed restlessly, 
in my first attempt at sleep. I heard the 
piano and the lady singing. It seemed to 
me all screams and trills—doubtless an 
instructed coloratura. I half fell asleep. 
They woke me up with a plate of half- 
melted chocolate ice-cream and, strange 
to say, I did not want it. 

I had been out all that day on our lawn 
and terraces with the dogs. We revelled 
in the deep snow. There were three banks 
on the slope before the house, three lovely 
bounces, as one coasted down, the dogs 
barking joyously at one’s side. The snow 
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was deep and it took many trips to wear 
a trail. They were Bruno, and Ponto, 
and Spinky, and I lived with them on 
terms of equal intimacy. Ponto was, of 
course, a pointer; Bruno, a noble New- 
foundland, and Spinky, a pert black-and- 
tan. We had our tiffs, and we made alli- 
ances—dual ententes—that day it was 
me and Bruno. So when I was tired, 
Bruno took me to his lair, behind the 
woodpile—and the other two barked 
futilely outside. Then we coasted some 
more, and then another rest, in a snow- 
cave. This time all three dogs got in, 
and Ponto brought his bones. I knew 
they were his, and so did the other dogs. 
We made no attempt to molest him. But 
when I got up to coast again, Bruno did 
not want to go. The others had strayed 
out, but he said something to them, and 
they would not go either. We understood 
each other’s language, but they could 
give no reason. So we all went into 
the house, and my governess said I was 
soaked through. 

The night seemed to last forever. At 
last I woke, and looked about me. The 
ice-cream was gone. I looked through 
the windows—what? The lilac-bush be- 
fore it was in blossom. A few days before 
it had been Washington’s Birthday, I re- 
membered, and the very day before I had 
coasted in full four feet of snow. I tried 
to cry out, but my voice was feeble. Yet 
the governess came running in, and I 
heard her cry out. The good doctor 
came in—Doctor Horr—and after that he 
came to see me every day. Up until then 
he had been there all the time, for not 
only had I been ill for months with “lung 
fever,” but my father too. They had not 
telegraphed him the first day, and he had 
got to New York, then taken the train at 
once to return. There were at that time 
seventeen changes of trains between New 
York (or Boston) and Dubuque. He 
told me he had tried for years to get a 
single line in Boston’s interest to the Mis- 
sissippi; but already the greater fore- 
sightedness of New York had seized upon 
a necessary link; and the fever of excite- 
ment, and the agony lest he should lose 
some connection, brought on “brain 
fever.” This is what they called such 
things then, and “fever” is after all more 
vivid than, and as explanatory as, to stick 
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(as doctors now do) an “itis” on the 
other end, and call it bronchitis, or some 
other kind of “itis,” which impresses the 
ignorant—but is in reality merely the 
Latin word for describing the organ where 
the inflammation is, which inflammation 
in itself they do not understand nor can 
either explain or cure! 

We convalesced together, my father 
and I—I quickly, he more slowly—from 
beef tea to unswallowed steak, and we 
conversed of many things. When he was 
stronger, he told me tales. So I first 
learned the whole of “Rob Roy” and 
“Guy Mannering” in the primitive fash- 
ion, from a bard’s recital. To-day the 
movie has to do the job; but I think my 
father’s way was better. And inciden- 
tally he talked; we both had been so ill, 
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that he told me he thought he would re- 
tire. I did not then know what this meant 
(he was barely forty) but supposed it 
meant going East. 

The last day before we left, the good 
doctor brought me a new wild flower. 
Every day he had brought one, and told 
me its name—Latin and English. This 
flower was very lovely, like a blue tulip 
with a golden heart. “This is the anemone 
patens,” he said. “‘ Do you know what day 
itis?” “Saturday.” “Yes, and to-mor- 
row is Easter Sunday—do you know?” 
“The day our Saviour rose,” I said. 
“Yes, and this is the Easter flower, and 
I want you always to remember it, for you 
are going away from us on Monday.” 

And so it is that Easter flower that is 
my last memory of Iowa. 





Jimmie Enters into His Inheritance 
BY RUTH M. STOLTZ 





HEN school closed in 
June, Jimmie Ryder’s 
Sunday-school class 
almost disintegrated. 
The teacher, Mr. 
Martin, left for study 
at an Eastern univer- 
sity, and Jimmie and 

the rest of the boys were handed from one 

substitute teacher to another. One by one 
the boys dropped out until the corporal’s 
guard that remained dolefully informed 
one another: “I only come ’cause mom 
makes me.” So in September, as Rally 

Day approached, Director of Religious 

Education Markham was frankly puzzled. 

“What is to be done with that class of 
twelve-year-olds I do not know,” he con- 
fessed to his wife. “Martin is staying on 
at Columbia for the winter, and I can’t 
find another suitable teacher.” 

“Why don’t you ask Mrs. Winters to 
teach the class? You know—the Winters 
who have leased the old Mears’ place. I 
know you like men teachers for boys of 
that age,” she added hastily, reading the 
doubt that was arising in his mind; “but 
I heard her talk at Friendly Society once, 
and I thought she had ideas.” 

















And largely because he could hit on no 
better plan, Mr. Markham went to call 
on Mrs. Winters. To his relief, she agreed 
to take the class. His satisfaction was 
tempered by dismay, however, when he 
questioned her in regard to supplies. 

“IT don’t care for a text,” she assured 
him. “We will use just the Bible—the 
King James version—if you don’t mind. 
There are some things I’d like, though. 
Let me see,” —she jotted down some notes 
and handed him a list. “I should like 
these things for a start, and perhaps a 
little later some more advanced material.” 

Mr. Markham stared at her list—two 
dozen sheets of Bristol board, six pack- 
ages of Crayolas, five pounds of paper 
pulp, two packages assorted colored 
papers. “TI’ll see that you get them,” he 
rejoined feebly. 

“And for a few Sundays, at least, I 
would like to keep the boys until the clos- 
ing bell. We really need the extra quarter 
of an hour,” she said as she ushered him 
out. 

When the boys clattered into their 
classroom, the Sunday following Rally 
Day, they found on the table a map, but 
a map infinitely more interesting than the 
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ones in the school geography. Here were 
stretches of blue, great inland seas, no 
doubt; and tawny reaches of sandy des- 
ert, while ringing the desert round and 
stretching from gulf to sea lay a half circle 
of velvety green, broken here and there by 
highlands and plateaus. Struggling north 
from the desert to the green crescent was 
a little procession of tiny figures, men and 
camels. 

“Have you learned to read a map, 
boys?” Mrs. Winters, coming in behind 
them, leaned over the shoulders of the 
boys who clustered around this delightful 
version of geography. And the boys’ 
shyness was forgotten, as they listened 
for forty-five minutes to the thrilling his- 
tory of the Fertile Crescent and the part 
it has played for thousands of years in the 
lives of men. Ever, up from the desert, 
came nomadic tribes, battling for its pos- 
session, gaining a foothold here or there, 
only to be thrust out by some more power- 
ful enemy. The boys listened, hearing 
the story of the oldest economic urge, the 
struggle for food. 

“What’s this got to do with Sunday- 
school?” Dick Evans muttered in Jim- 
mie Ryder’s ear as they tramped down 
the stairs. 

“Don’t know, but she asked us to bring 
Bibles next time. Thought it was kinda 
fun, didn’t you?” Jimmie answered, as 
they pushed open the swinging door that 
led out into the street. 

The second Sunday the boys read from 
their Bibles the story of one such migra- 
tion, the travels of Abraham, and as they 
read, Dick moved the tiny figures on the 
map, from Ur of the Chaldees, up the val- 
ley of the Tigris to Haran, thence to 
Canaan and Egypt and back to purchase 
a harborage in the Promised Land. Just 
here the boys listened to a talk on patri- 
archal life, and measured the efficiency of 
the patriarchate by their own city gov- 
ernment. Mrs. Winters halted their dis- 
cussion to suggest the two great evils 
of the system—slavery and polygamy. 
Gradually the boys evolved a notion of 
Semite ethics four thousand years ago. 

When they read the story of the divi- 
sion of territory between Lot and Abra- 
ham, the boys scoffed at Abraham’s weak- 
ness in allowing Lot the fertile valley, 
while he himself chose the arid highlands. 
But Mrs. Winters reminded them of the 
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story of the gallant Highlanders in Scot- 
land, and stopped to point some parallels 
in the history of all mountaineers—to 
note their ruggedness of character and 
the definition of their racial traits by the 
isolation their surroundings enforce. 

Mrs. Winters asked the class to come 
to her home Friday evening of that week, 
and while the boys popped corn and 
cracked nuts at the bigfireplace, she told 
them tales of the Scottish chiefs and bor- 
der warfare. “Just like the war of the 
four kings against the five!” Jimmie 
Ryder exclaimed, and Mrs. Winters nod- 
ded. Jimmie hunted for the chapter and 
read aloud the story of Lot’s capture and 
Abraham’s pursuit until vengeance was 
wrought. 

After the boys had followed the doings 
of Abraham for three Sundays, Mrs. Win- 
ters talked to them of the difference be- 
tween this little group of Semitic tribes- 
men and all others who had assailed the 
Fertile Crescent; how endowed they were 
with religious genius, a genius that re- 
deemed the race from barbarism and that 
slowly evolved the idea of monotheism. 
By degrees the boys learned to interpret 
the history of the Hebrews in the terms 
of their awareness of Yahweh, as they 
groped through a night of superstition 
and fear. 

Following the patriarchal days came 
the story of famine, that grim spectre of 
desolation always so near Oriental life, 
and the subsequent captivity in Egypt. 
That gave an opportunity to revive the 
boys’ ideas of Egyptian culture, held over 
from the Tut-Ankh-Ahmen discoveries, 
and they pored over the rotogravure sec- 
tions of the newspapers and the colored 
plates of magazines in their effort to link 
the Bible story with secular history. The 
exodus from Egypt formed the basis for 
another map, and the boys plotted the 
curves of the migrations with compara- 
tive ease. At last they were learning to 
read the Bible with their imaginations, 
and the story of the Hebrews’ final as- 
sault on the Fertile Crescent and their 
struggle to establish themselves perma- 
nently aroused real enthusiasm. 

Early in the year Mrs. Winters taught 
the boys to read—not alone to relish the 
sounding phrases of the King James ver- 
sion, but to read intelligently—an entire 
story at a sitting, regardless of verse and 
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chapter restrictions, that none of its flavor 
might be lost. Now and again, she ex- 
plained to the boys that Oriental forms 
of speech permitted a frankness which 
Western conventions forbade, and the 
growing grace in the boys’ hearts enabled 
them to make a wordless assent. But 
never once was Mrs. Winters guilty of 
juggling her text, to conjure up some 
pious comment ér wrest a moral there- 
from. The boys’ understanding had suf- 
fered enough from that. As clearly as 
possible, she pictured the times and 
peoples and the slowly developing reason 
of the boys passed judgment. Judicious 
work with animated maps employed their 
fingers and placed the Hebrews definitely 
in space. Pictures allocated them just as 
definitely in time. 

The winter saw marked achievement 
by Jimmie Ryder’s class. The Iron Age, 
when judges ruled in the land, was illu- 
mined by stories of sacrifice for the com- 
mon good, of patriotic zeal for the father- 
land. The boys learned by heart, almost 
in spite of themselves, Jotham’s fable of 
the trees and savored at once its message 
of good citizenship. Then came the 
founding of the kingdom, in answer to 
the people’s demand, and the unification 
of the tribes. The boys would have lin- 
gered overlong on the tales of David’s 
outlaw days, tales like those of Robin 
Hood in Sherwood Forest, as Mrs. Win- 
ters pointed out. Then unrolled the 
magnificence of the Golden Age of Solo- 
mon. For just the same reason that they 
liked the “Arabian Nights,” the boys 
revelled in the account of the navy of 
Solomon, bringing cargoes of “gold and 
silver, ivory and apes and peacocks.” 
But the extravagance of the court brought 
ruin and the ancient battle-shout went 
up, “To thy tents, O Israel!” The for- 
tunes of the divided kingdoms the class 
traced through Kings and Chronicles, 
marking the rise of those true heroes of 
the Hebrews, the prophets. Sargent’s 
“Frieze of the Prophets” helped the boys 
to visualize these stern mentors of the 
people, and twelve-year-olds are touched 
by stories of martyrdom for ideals. 

Before the summer had come the boys 
had read the story of the Babylonian exile, 
and Mrs. Winters had talked to them of 
the mysterious alchemy that had wrought 
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upon the Hebrews, transforming them 
from a nation half surrendered to idolatry 
to a people sternly opposed to the least 
encroachment of paganism. The last flare 
of Jewish nationalism appeared in the re- 
volt of Judas Maccabeus, who fought his 
fight for liberty against tremendous odds. 
Mrs. Winters closed the year’s work on a 
note of expectancy with the message of 
the Messianic hope that had come in the 
midst of pain and woe to cheer a down- 
trodden people. So the boys were pre- 
pared for the emergence from the his- 
torical background of the Jewish race, the 
completion of the law, the culmination of 
prophecy, of the true Hero, Jesus Christ. 

The class had been successful, as it 
was bound to be. The boys had not read 
all of the Old Testament; portions of it 
they could not understand, and such 
reading was naturally deferred until their 
mature years. But their selected read- 
ings had been chosen with one end in 
view—a vision of the continuity of the 
Bible. That had been Mrs. Winters’s 
greatest contribution to the class. With 
this sound basis, the boys could be trusted 
to go forward. Never again would they 
judge a people slowly and painfully 
emerging from barbarism by the ethical 
standards of the twentieth century. 
Never again would they look upon the 
Bible as a “Lives of the Saints.” Gradu- 
ally the boys arrived at appreciation of 
the miracle that is Hebrew history. 

It is not the primary purpose of the 
Sunday-school teacher to implant a sys- 
tem of morals in the child mind. That life 
is under-motivated which serves only an 
ethical code, however strictly regulated. 
The real business of the teacher, the test 
by which he stands or falls, is the help 
he is able to give the child toward self- 
realization. How better may such a busi- 
ness be served than by a candid study of 
that book out of which are the issues of 
life? 

Jimmie Ryder had at last entered into 
his inheritance—a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish Bible, the birthright of every English- 
speaking child. Not a Bible deleted and 
devitalized, but a Bible instinct with life, 
whose honesty and candor begets like- 
mindedness; whose beauty is matchless 
among literatures; whose destiny is di- 
vine. 
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mIIS impression of the 

house was not favor- 

able. His first en- 

counter with its mis- 

tress was outside 

anything in his ex- 

perience of interviews. 

; =“ The angular-looking 

maid had simply lifted her voice and bel- 
lowed: “ Miss Tait !” 

“Aye, aye!” came the response from 
overhead, and Bloomer, gazing roofward, 
saw a little, pale, young-old face with a 
wispy ruffling of light-brown hair peering 
down through the cherry boughs at him. 
“You're answering my advertisement for 
a chauffeur?” 

“Yes, madam.” 


The maid had brusquely withdrawn. 
Bloomer stood aside, and endeavored not 


to watch. She achieved the crest of the 
roof, and then she sat and slid—simply 
slid—down its sharp slope. 

On solid ground, Miss Tait made an 
easy recovery from her awkward feat. 
She showed no embarrassment—nothing 
but an entirely natural poise and com- 
posure. She stood, a little nondescript 
person with a dowdy girlishness, and she 
lifted her eyes to Bloomer’s and con- 
sidered him. “What is your name?” 

“Charles Bloomer,” he replied. 

“You understand that the position is 
very temporary? For just a month or 
six weeks?” 

“Ves, madam.” 

It was not his type of place. The little 
rusty shingle house in its rank smother of 
flowers and its backwater location was 
posed, in his vision, against the sweeping 
and gravelled estates of adjacent gay re- 
sorts—magnificent driveways, specifically 
private, which Bloomer, in all the glory 
of full livery and the most de /uxe motor- 
cars in the market, was accustomed to 
take with a proprietary flourish... . 
The little, dim, cramped hallway was set 
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against the grilled grandeur of more ade- 
quate front entrances. . 

With his record and his references, 
heaven knows there were plenty of 
first-class positions open to him. But 
Bloomer’s ambition had long been centred 
upon Mrs. Llewelyn Smedburg—the Mrs. 
Smedburg, wife of the big oilman, with 
half a dozen cars of assorted extravagant 
makes in her garage. The lady was at 
present in Europe. She would return at 
the end of the month, and Bloomer was 
confident that she would then take him 
on. Meantime, this little temporary job 
would fill the gap. 

“In here, please.” The room was a 
frazzle of papers blowing in a light wind. 
Miss Tait fluttered here and there gather- 
ing them up. “I doa bit of writing. I’m 
restless when I’m not doing it, but—I 
should be taking a complete holiday. 
This ‘red-light district’ ruling—what’s 
your opinion—?” She had her back 
turned to Bloomer’s horrified stiffening. 
“But no, never mind,” she sighed ; “don’t 
start me.” 

She dropped into a chair, gave him her 
complete attention. Her eyes . . . they 
were both gay and gentle, with an in- 
telligence of understanding, a sympathy 
almost fluid. Bloomer felt that she was 
sizing him up, and he was confident. He 
stood before her, a splendid specimen of 
stalwart manhood. He knew just how 
far his male beauty was an asset and 
how far it was a detriment; he understood 
that it got him jobs, and that it some- 
times lost him jobs. The architecture of 
body—it was a figure to enhance a uni- 
form, such a figure as occurs most fre- 
quently among chorus men and chauf- 
feurs—overshadowed the face. 

But the face, too, was significant. He 
should have been a cattle-red blond, but 
was, instead, a brunet. Dark hair, dark 
eyes, supercilious dark eyebrows. After 
the first shock, his darkness seemed the 
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only right thing; it gave accent to his dis! 
dain. And it interfered in no way with 
the scheme of solid, flawless male bea™ty. 
Nose, mouth, cleft chin—his features were 
all regular and quite perfect. His expres- 
sion was fixed in conscious superiority, 
invincible correctness. 

“You are married?” 

“No, madam.” 

“And why not?” she wondered, more 
to herself than to him. 

He said: “I’ve never met a woman who 
wouldn’t rough up my plans.” 

“Ah, you are ambitious!” 

He waited. This personal interest in 
him was gratifying—but why didn’t she 
come to the point? Since she showed no 
indication of interviewing him, Bloomer 
interviewed her: “What car?” 

“A Frankard,” she replied. 
better than he had hoped.) 

“Six, or eight?” 

“Which?” she wondered. 

“Cylinders,” he snapped. 

She hadn’t counted; really, she knew 
very little about machinery. He’d have 
to look for himself. 

To his stipulation of terms she casually 
agreed. She did not ask for references, 
but Bloomer passed them out to her. 
She scanned one or two of them. 

“That,” he mentioned, “is Mr. Oswald 
Doty, the philanthropist. Money, but 
queer business connections. His car was 
a Cadillac touring after open cars had 
gone out. I hinted for a new one, but he 
didn’t take it, and so I gave notice.” 

“ Oh ? ” 

“Yes. And Mrs. Phipps-Snoddys. 
Her personal car was a Pierce-Arrow 
sedan painted cream and black and up- 
holstered in cream broadcloth. It cer- 
tainly got an eye when we curved up toa 
big hotel. She got bitten by the antique 
bug. It was all right as long as she stuck 
to glassware, but when she went in for 
furniture, and we used to turn up on 
Fifth Avenue with whole beds strapped 
onto the running-board—well, a traffic- 
officer put us off the Avenue once, and 
that was the end for me. . . . This last 


(It was 


was the Cowperthwaites. That was my 
first foreign car; a Knight-engined Pan- 
hard.” 

“And why did you leave them?” she 
prompted. 

“Well, the Cowperthwaites have a 
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daughter,” he hesitated. “I don’t go 
with that sort of thing, for a man in my 
position.” 

“But mightn’t you go farther in the 
long run?” 

“Not a chance—in the long run. Look 
at the sad tales of chauffeurs who have 
married rich girls! I’ve been chauffeur,” 
Bloomer ended, with his nearest approach 
to humor, “to everything but a title, and 
some day I’ll make that grade. Mean- 
time—lI guess I’m pretty well qualified to 
handle your wheel.” 

Bloomer agreed that he could go to 
work at once. His room was above the 
garage, she said, and she led him out to 
his first view of the successor to Mrs. 
Cowperthwaite’s Knight-engined Pan- 
hard. Bloomer stood aghast. It must 
be her idea of a joke! 

But no, she was still looking at him 
with that improper interest in him as an 
individual rather than a chauffeur. If 
she had failed to mention that her Frank- 
ard was of the vintage of 1910, it was be- 
cause she was simply not impressed by 
the fact. But great suffering Christo- 
pher! Bloomer stared at that pile of 
entertaining junk, that masterpiece of 
antiquity: spare tires on the running- 
board; the high, rectangular wind-shield 
braced with long steel rods; outside crank- 
handle for the human arm to operate; 
brass lamps, built carriage style with han- 
dies, and set high to sweep the ether 
rather than the road.... The whole 
turnout done in the toplofty manner of 
those first horseless vehicles which showed 
so strongly the coach influence. At the 
vision of himself taking to the Long Isl- 
and turnpikes in that comedy of a motor- 
car, Bloomer’s lip curled, his blood chilled. 
She didn’t—she couldn’t expect him— 
him—— 

But she did. She took it quite for 
granted. “Will it run?” she asked him 
merrily. ‘“That’s the only requisite.” 

“The uniform,” he muttered weakly. 

“Uniform? Oh, yes.... I should 
think you might find it in the wardrobe 
up-stairs. I’ve rented it, you see, so I’m 
not quite sure.” 

“Rented——?” 

“Uniform—car—house. For a month 
or six weeks. It’s my spree—you’re my 
spree,” she laughed. 

Left alone, Bloomer subsided onto the 
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mud-guard of the relic. . He’d not go 
through with it! He’d go now and break 


it to her . . . well, gently. But he was 
curiously reluctant. There was some- 
thing about her... her eyes. . 


What-the-deuce color were her eyes? He 
would notice the next time. It is signifi- 
cant that Bloomer, while he remained 
strongly aware of her eyes, never did, in 
all his weeks there, fix their color. 

He took it out in a strong complaint 
concerning the uniform. He carried that 
in to Miss Tait; showed her the moth- 
holes at a crucial place in the breeches. 

Miss Tait giggled out: “You leave it 
here. I’ll mend it myself. I’ll mend it so 
it never will show—honor bright !” 

Bloomer retired. His disapproval was 
expressed in the reared flatness of his 
back, the stiff curve of his leather leg- 
gings. He did not respect a mistress 
who showed undue consideration for her 
servants; he had only scorn for one 
who would undertake a menial labor for 
him. 

At dinner that night he had the cook’s 
and the angular maid’s version of their 
mistress. They had been rented to this 
Miss Sally Tait along with the house. 
Having hoped for a lengthy vacation 
with pay and been disappointed, they 
were divided between resentment against 
their regular employer and loyalty to her 
in the face of this invader. 

Bloomer might have combined with 
them in disapproval. But they were com- 
mon creatures of the middle-class kitchens, 
hedecided. He heard them—and snubbed 
them. “In places where J’ve worked— 
Mrs. Cowperthwaite’s, Mrs. Phipps- 
ants,” he stated, “do 
not hash over their employers.” This was 
certainly far from truth, but it was a good, 
lofty line. 

“Well, I’ll be smashed!” said cook. 
The chop, which she was sawing with 
both elbows, escaped from her plate. 
Bloomer rose. He strode straight to the 
swinging door which led to the dining- 
room, murmured, “I beg your par- 
GRs40" 

“Come in.” 

The blinds were partly closed, and she 
sat in twilight and candle-light. Her 
dress, of some silver-shot green stuff, was 
from a second-rate modiste’s, if not a 
department store, his experienced eye 
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‘ adged; and the soft blow of light-brown 
hair with its sliding topknot was any- 
thing, but coiffured; but her throat and 
arms had come out a fuller white than he 
would have expected, and her shoulders 
took their sleevelessness with an easy, 
rounded poise. Even Bloomer got the 
pathos of her little solitary play at 
swank. Dinner-dresses and service were 
out of her usual line, he surmised. 

But, hang it all, if she didn’t put on ‘the 
proper air! 

“T’ll have to ask for a separate table, 
madam.” 

“You mean Celia and cook? You 
won’t eat with them? Why ever not?” 
She placed her elbows on the table, her 
chin on her clasped hands, and turned up 
to him her soft, bright regard. 

Bloomer was vaguely uncomfortable. 
“A chauffeur isn’t just ordinary domestic 
help! Mrs. Cowperthwaite didn’t ask us 

etter-class servants to eat with the 
chambermaids and the kitchen mechan- 
ics. It’s a distinction which you couldn’t 
be expected to——” 

“And so you enlighten me. Thank 
you, Bloomer. I am just no end inter- 
ested. But—you are anxious to keep 
these artificial barriers of class? You 
want Mrs. Cowperthwaite to keep to her 
pedestal. . And, in turn, you prac- 
tise her identical snobbe ry upon the 
fellow next below you. It absolutely fits 
into my theory—that it’s not the upper 
classes so much as the lower classes who 
insist upon the sharp lines of division. 
It’s not my lady so much as my lady’s 
maid.” 

She whiffed at the flame of a candle, 
and the light wavered over her, so that 
the silver of her gown turned to green, 
and the green to silver; and on her face 
the earnestness was shot with mirth, and 
the mirth with earnestness. “Look, 
Bloomer! I offer you an interesting ex- 
periment in levelling these social barriers ! 
Let’s get together! I’m not Mrs. 
Cowperthwaite, but—will you sit here— 
now—and have peach cobbler with me?” 

“Madam !” 

“T hope, Bloomer, that it’s nothing 
personal? I hope you’d turn down Mrs. 
Cowperthwaite as firmly as you turn 
down me.” 

“Madam, you show that you are not of 
the class that’s used to handling servants. 
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But while you play at being a mistress, 
you’ve got to keep up the standards. 
Anything else is as hard on the help as it 
is on you—harder.” 

“Bloomer, I back you out—let’s both 
of us make the supreme effort! Let’s you 
and I eat peach cobbler with Celia and 
cook! What say? Still no? Oh, very 
well—wait! Listen, Bloomer, you eat 
alone—I eat alone—Celia and cook eat 
alone, if they wish. Four separate 
tables—and we’ll keep up our potty little 
class distinctions, or we’ll bust. That 
suit you? But [ll tell you this—it’s 
what’s wrong with the country—it’s 
what’s wrong with the nations. We’ve 
got to stop thinking that way before we'll 
stop being that way— No, wait! 
There’s a window in here that sticks— 
you can get your strong right arm beneath 
it. And there’s a man named Depew 
who’s written something on equality which 
I intend to read you.” 

Bloomer stalked after her. He refused 
a seat, but stood opposite her, with rigid 
disapproval, while she read on and on. 
His disapproval wearied at last. He was 
listening, not to the dull words, but to the 
soft drift of her voice. Her arms, in that 
shadow, looked delicately bruised . . . 
sweet, soft arms, womanly as the argu- 
ment of her words was not. . . . Once he 
caught the sneaking glimmer of that girl 
Celia’s face back there in the shadow of 
the hall—an expression of critical curi- 
osity. Bloomer notched up his slipping 
disapproval. It wouldn’t do—he’d have 
to step carefully—— 

But a moon with a flattened side—like 
a raised goblet of yellow wine just tipped 
in a toast to the night—was moving up 
the window, above her green-and-silver 
shoulder. Miss Tait turned and saw it. 
She sprang up, and flung down the book. 
“Comeon! I’vesome night things to do! 
Two custard-colored hollyhocks to be 
tied up with string—and the box hedge 
to be clipped with a giant scissors. . 
Box should always be cut under a moon— 
did you know that, Bloomer?” 

The grass was too long. “Your skirt’s 
in the dew,” he muttered; “TI’ll mow it in 
the morning.” 

“No, it’s not in the contract. Besides, 
you couldn’t cut it without beheading all 
the johnny-jump-ups; those pert-looking 
junior pansies that grow down in the 
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smother of it—have you noticed? And 
besides—what’s the wreck of a skirt and 
silver slippers in a good cause?” 

“Cause?” 

“Beauty! ... Bloomer, my dear, 
the queerest thing. I stirred up conversa- 
tion with a junk-dealer this morning—an 
Oriental Jew, delightful character. His 
ideas on the market value of beauty ad 

“You oughtn’t,” stated Bloomer with 
an outer coldness to cover a curious inner 
warmth, “to be taking up with every Jew 
ragpicker !” 

“T didn’t engage you to curtail my 
personal liberty,” she sighed. ‘ Please— 
please !—don’t try to do it; I need every 
ounce of freedom that I can squeeze into 
this next month.” 

But she smiled at him; her eyes merged 
with his. She lifted her face to the moon, 
then—lifted her arms as though to 
rhythm. Fora moment Bloomer thought 
that she was going to dance—and perhaps 
sing—there in the moonlight. But she 
did neither. She simply drifted away 
from him—off by herself across the 
lawn—with never another word about 
hedge or hollyhocks. 

In the weeks that followed, Bloomer 
found it very hard to repulse Miss Tait. 
It was not that she was brazen in her 
attentions to him, as Noelle Cowper- 
thwaite had been. No, the difficulty 
seemed to lie in some unexpected soft- 
ness in Bloomer himself. He grew in a 
quite personal care of her, a feeling of 
absolute personal responsibility for her. 

Her craziest freaks of conduct he de- 
fended before others, though he did not 
hesitate to indicate his disapproval to 
Miss Tait herself. If she walked in the 
rain—and it had only to begin to pour for 
Miss Tait to climb into a transparent 
green mackintosh and swing off down the 
road—Bloomer would vanquish cook and 
Celia before he limbered up the relic and 
set after her. He would overtake her 
when she had done a mile or two. “But I 
don’t want to ride, Bloomer—I want to 
walk !”’ she would protest, with the water 
streaming off her nose, gargoyle fashion. 

“Tt’s not a day for walking, madam.” 

“But I was tramping to the village for 
ice-cream, Bloomer !” 

“T’ll drive you to the village for the 
ice-cream, madam.” 

Once she eluded him by cutting off 























across the fields. She was gone for hours, 
and returned with the mischief of a child 
who has been successfully naughty 
written large on her face. Bloomer main- 
tained, for two days, an attitude of dis- 
tant reserve toward her after that esca- 
pade. 

But she eluded him in other more in- 
tangible ways. Take this matter of her 
age. Was she twenty-something—or was 
she forty-something? Wasn’t the girl- 
ishness more in her manner, in the slight- 
ness of her person, than in any real fresh- 
ness? ... Her face had sometimes a 
soft sag, a worn pallor to it. He was in- 
clined to think that she couldn’t be over 
thirty-three. (Bloomer himself was just 
thirty.) But he did not know—he did 
not know anything about her! She told 
you nothing of any relevance or impor- 
tance about herself. If she did just men- 
tion that a great-grandfather had been 
governor of Maryland, she dropped it as 
something trivial; while if she told you 
how she and her sisters, as children, had 
dressed up black-eyed Susans in grass 
skirts to look like Hawaiian dancers, she 
described that in detail, as though it were 
an affair of importance. .. . 

Their unnatural isolation may have had 
something to do with it. Usually Bloom- 
er was afforded some outlet in a gossiping, 
sociable condescension toward members 
of his own class. Here he was quite cut 
off. He and Miss Tait were alone, and 
paired by the criticism of cook and Celia. 
Miss Tait was as uncompanioned as he 
was. All that reached her from the outer 
world was a trickling of letters with the 
British postmark and bales of papers of a 
heavy political nature, which swamped 
her for several days atastretch. Bloomer 
came to hate those papers. He came to 
hate her absorbed reactions: “This ques- 
tion of cancelling the war debt, Bloomer. 
.. + Hm, League of Nations—what do 
you think—?” The women whom he had 
worked for in the past had annoyed him 
in various ways—had sent him on shop- 
ping tours with shreds of silk to match to 
spools of thread, etc. But no one of them 
had ever pestered him by soliciting from 
him opinions of a deep political nature. 
Bloomer knew suddenly that he loathed 
and detested government and intellectual 
interests ina woman. His feeling on the 
subject was so strong that it amounted to 
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an inner organic stir resembling indiges- 
tion. 

Mostly Bloomer was able to blink the 
significance of his own disturbed state. 
The days ran their gamut of weather 
moods, from amber sunshine to silver 
rain; and the wedge of the distant sound 
ran the gamut of its corresponding color 
changes, from burning blue to glass gray. 
Bloomer was companion-gardener, play- 
mate, even—on sundry small occasions— 
lady’s maid, as well as chauffeur, to Miss 
Tait; and against all his rigid principles, 
he was strangely acquiescent to the grow- 
ing intimacy. But a small thing hap- 
pened one afternoon which made Bloomer 
suddenly aware of himself. 

It was only a glance. Miss Tait, lying 
in a basket-chair on the lawn, had asked 
for pillows, and Bloomer had brought 
them. She submitted herself to Bloom- 
er’s arrangement of them, and looking 
up at him, sighed: “Isn’t it funny? You 
think you want to be lonely, until you 
are—and then you don’t want it any 
more.” 

Bloomer, gazing down at her, found 
himself shaking. He got away from her 
abruptly. But he was at last forced to 
recognize the truth: not only had Miss 
Tait fallen for him, but he, Bloomer, was 
actually falling for Miss Tait! 

There is no need to record the separate 
contortions of Bloomer’s struggle against 
this revelation. He fought a losing 
battle. He tried reducing it to the nays 
of sense and logic, but Miss Tait had a 
way of creeping in between his firmest 
resolutions. She was within Bloomer’s 
mind like the seep of a fog was within the 
garden on a pearl-colored morning, oblit- 
erating the landmarks; nothing you could 
do but accept the magic of it. And after 
all, why not? There was no great bar- 
rier between them. She was, so far as 
Bloomer could determine, just a little 
spinster leading a solitary life in some 
corner of the big city. Some small gov- 
ernment position, which accounted for her 
bug on politics. All her relatives living 
in England. Damned lonely for her, he 
should think. And why not, then? 
Bigger women than she had deigned to 
look romantically at him. She might 


even have a bit of money; Bloomer rather 
thought she would have a small, regular 
He en- 


income, besides her salary. . . . 
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deavored to put it on a practical basis, 
which his common sense could approve. 

But really, it was not Sally Tait’s 
money, but her eyes... . Yes, he was 
calling her “Sally” in imagination, was 
figuring in terms of a little apartment 
for two... . 

So affairs stood on the day of the tem- 
pest. They had started, in mid-afternoon, 
for a ride and tea. Miss Tait wore the 
floppy straw hat which was certainly a 
motoring abomination, and the car-top was 
down—she insisted upon it—leaving 
them naked on their high-decker, exposed 
to ridicule and to a blistering sun. Miss 
Tait had byway and backwater tastes. 
Usually they did the side-roads and the 
stuffy little tea-rooms which no one of 
any social prominence ever visited. This 
suited Bloomer. But to-day they stuck 
to the country roads only long enough for 
Bloomer to get well muddied from re- 
trieving some large pink flowers from 
a swamp. Then Miss Tait caught a 
glimpse of pine woods, and ordered him 
onto the turnpike. He knew that turn- 
pike well! She next caught a glimpse of 
an alluring live red macaw, on a screened 
porch which swung a tea sign, and ordered 
Bloomer to draw up. Bloomer knew The 
Sign of the Red Parrot too thoroughly. 

He wheezed into the half-circle gravel 
drive. His worst fears were justified. 
Peter Tumulty, enthroned in the Rolls- 
Royce which carried that Knox girl who 
was Miss Cowperthwaite’s bosom friend, 
gaped at the turnout—and recognized 
Bloomer. . . . Bloomer sat with rigid 
back, and suffered. . . . 

But suddenly—long before the tea in- 
terval was over—Miss Tait reappeared on 
the steps. She was followed by a girl 
in mushroom pinks—Noelle Cowper- 
thwaite! Miss Tait, in her floppy hat 
and her dress of some dowdy-looking 
homespun stuff, stepped briskly down to 
her remarkable vehicle. She paused to 
address Bloomer, and he felt that Noelle 
Cowperthwaite had registered his profile ! 
Miss Tait said: “Start the car, Bloomer, 
and duck! Quick, will you?” 

He was out—not to assist her; she had 
a careless way of overlooking his proper 
attentions, anyhow—but to attack that 
misplaced elbow of a crank-handle. He 
prayed that the damned bus would start. 
It did. 
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He saw that Noelle, who had been 
standing rather uncertainly, was now 
running down the steps and calling out to 
them. Curiously, she seemed intent upon 
Miss Tait, not upon him. 

But they were off in a splutter and a 
blue cloud of smoke. He knew just the 
spectacle they made. “Heigh, mister, 
where’d-cha get the tally-ho?” jeered a 
boy in a passing flivver. Bloomer would 
crowd that flivver off the road if it was 
his last act! He swerved, opened up 

“Let them by!” sang out Miss Tait 
from the rear. “Take this right road!” 
Bloomer was sore; she appreciated neither 
motor form nor motor tactics. 

But Miss Tait, it seemed, was engaged 
in losing the Knox’s Rolls-Royce; which 
was indeed after them. It whizzed by, 
and Bloomer had seized the next left 
turning before Tumulty was back on 
their trail. He failed to comprehend the 
race, but he did his best. By sunset he 
had succeeded in losing Tumulty and in 
losing themselves on a desolate dune road. 

The sky was overcast. “But why,” 
said Bloomer, drawing up, “should Miss 
Cowperthwaite——?” 

“That was Miss Cowperthwaite ?” 

“Yes, madam. Don’t you—do you 
know her?” 

“Her face—only her face was familiar. 
I made a Current Events talk once, 
and they’re always hounding me for 
speeches.” 

“But was it you—or was it me they 
were chasing?” he puzzled. 

“Oh, that was you, Bloomer!” she 
giggled. ‘“‘Anyway, we avoided them. 
And, anyway, it’s not I—just the thing I 
represent that they’re after.” 
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“Your organization? You make 
speeches for your organization?” 

“ Hm ”? 

Bloomer considered it. He knew 


Noelle Cowperthwaite’s cultural fads and 
her impetuosities. He knew that she was 
forever picking up nobodies, and strenu- 
ously pursuing them. 

“I’m famished for my tea; let’s go, 
Bloomer.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

But Miss Melissa (it was her name for 
the relic) chose that darkening hour to 
refuse to budge. Bloomer cranked—he 
cranked till he was exhausted. He scruti- 
nized and he tested.. “Some part,” he 
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reported, “seems to have died a natural 
death.” 

“A new part—?” she suggested. 

“Where?” He cast his eyes at the 
heavens, at the undulating, wind-stirred 
stretch. “Where in town—if we were 
there? Where in New York itself? She’s 
an orphan, and every nut and bolt in her 
has gone out. If you knew the insults 
I’ve stood from cheap village garage 
hands!” he said passionately. “Short of 
luck and a good junk-heap, you’ll never 
replace any part in this bus.” 

“Cuss, Bloomer—we’ll cuss together !”’ 
she chuckled. “Is that rain?” 

It certainly was rain. Together they 
reared the top. Then things began to 
happen. Night swooped upon them in 
a sudden bruised-purple darkness, with 
sword-play of lightning ard fusillade of 
wind and rain. The hullabaloo of frogs 
was swallowed, first in the whinnying 
rush of the gale, then in the cavernous 
boom-boom of the adjacent sea. Bloom- 
er was abruptly separated from Sally 
Tait by torrents of water . . . he could 
neither see nor hear her. His hand mov- 
ing down the wet flank of the car, he 
found her in her rear seat. Without side- 
curtains, the top was no protection at all. 
He got his jacket off and about her 
drenched figure. He made a shelter of 
his body for her, against the worst force 
of the storm. 

But now there came a particularly 
vicious, skewery twist of wind... a 
ripping sound . . . and the torrents were 
from overhead! “Bloomer—what was 
that?” 

“The top!” 

““Wh-where is it, Bloomer?” 

“God knows, madam,” he shouted 
back. He gathered her into his arms. 
Minutes passed. He held her tighter, 
tighter, ostensibly against the demons of 
weather, really against his own pounding 
heart. She was talking into his shirt- 
buttons—Bloomer could feel the move- 
ment of her words, but could not hear the 
sound. 

He held her, cherished her, washed by 
the rain with her and lapped in bliss. . . . 
Every stab of lightning was registered in 
a shuddering of her light frame, in the 
answering tension of Bloomer’s firm 
guardian hold... . 

Now a lull, and a fragment of her laugh. 
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“—-Protection, and all the rest. Why, I'll 
wager, Bloomer, that you’re still main- 
taining ‘Woman’s place is in the home’ !” 

“Tt is!” 

“So! Whereas really woman’s place is 
in the world—in public life—yes, holding 
office! All that we ask,” she said, extri- 
cating herself from his grasp, standing, 
and flinging out her arms to the declining 
storm, “is a place in the wind—a share in 
the fight! I'll bet my hat, Bloomer,” she 
laughed, yanking off that wreck, “that 
you’re the most perfect living exponent 
of the hearthstone theory. Have you a 
cigarette? Please... .” 

For no known reason, the drenching 
seemed to have revived Miss Melissa. 
An hour later, Bloomer, the dominant 
male in spite of her protests, carried Miss 
Tait across intervening pools to the 
house, deposited her in the hall, and 
ordered a hot dinner and a hot bath for 
their mistress of the sniggering maids. 

Later, Bloomer passed softly through 
the hallway, and listened up the stairs. 
He caught a glimpse of his solid figure in 
the mirror, paused to admire. She’d have 
to give up her job and all that political 
nonsense, though—he was determined 
upon that. Bloomer, regarding himself, 
knew a satisfaction at the prospect of 
making her sacrifice her maidenly eccen- 
tricities to him. 

“Oh, Bloomer! Will you come up here 
a minute?” 

She was in her room, in a silver-gray 
kimono, at her dressing-table. She was 
quite casual—as though she had no con- 
sciousness of the effect she was having 
upon Bloomer. 

But Bloomer’s step was decisive . . 
his moment had come. .. . 

“Oh, Bloomer. . . . I was just think- 
ing how one doesn’t usually get more than 
one deserves—less sometimes, but seldom 
more. I didn’t thank you for your chiv- 
alry—yes, chivalry, Bloomer. You de- 
serve—” She dropped into his hand an 
old heavy ring, with a blood-red stone 
carved with curious insignia. “TI want 
you to have it. Order of the Knights of 
the Leather Leggings,” she laughed. 

“But, madam—Sally 

“Madam Sally?—I like it! Yes, it’s 
old, Bloomer—very old—older than 
America. It’s English . . . and now 
you’re wondering! But of course I’m 
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English, too; American by birth, but Eng- 
lish by marriage.” 

“Marriage?” he stammered. 

“Yes.” She dropped it so lightly that 
Bloomer could not think she was delib- 
erate, either in her holding back of that 
vital fact or in her mentioning of it now. 
“Will you bolt the window on your way 
down, Bloomer?” 

Naturally the information raised in 
Bloomer’s mind a dozen questions. Why 
the Miss Tait? Bloomer eventually 
decided that she had been divorced, and 
had resumed her maiden name. This de- 
duction he verified through her. “You 
are,” he hazarded, “a—a widow?” She 
glanced up, seemed to grasp his perplexi- 
ties, hesitated. “Grass,” she laughed. 
“By request. Temporary!” That last 
was certainly a challenge to him! But 
what did she mean—‘By request”? 
That her husband had divorced her by 
her request? Bloomer built up an entire- 
ly new version of Miss Tait, verified by 
her manner to him, which had changed 
not one iota. ... If she had meant to 


repulse Bloomer, she would certainly not 
have continued so familiar with him. 
But Bloomer wasn’t at all sure that he 
could swallow a divorced husband. 

He was still debating the matter when 
a newspaper reporter at their door threw 
Miss Tait into a panic, and had to be 


dealt with personally by Bloomer. The 
divorce, then, must have been recent. 
He wondered whether it had been a no- 
torious case; asked Miss Tait the name of 
her husband, but was put off by her. She 
told Bloomer that Miss Melissa must be 
got in repair for an immediate jaunt. 
They set out on the following morning. 
While they did a loop of New York 
State, Bloomer was still debating pro and 
con. Never in all his closely buttoned, 
visored, and putteed life had he experi- 
enced such a tour. At every hot-dog 
stand he was against her. Before Ithaca, 
while he smoked himself together with 
the bacon over a picnic flame, and Sally 
Tait, sprawled in the sun, lifted her eyes 
from the observation of some ants to 
smile at him, he was unwillingly for her. 
Beyond Syracuse, when she ordered him 
to turn his back and stand guard while 
' she took a dip in a certain creek, Bloomer 
was unconditionally against her. With 
every mile it was becoming more and 
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more apparent to Bloomer that his in- 
fatuation was a folly. But with every 
mile the fatal attraction was growing on 
him, until now, at that unmentionable 
tourist’s camp outside of Utica, he was in 
danger of the first spontaneous, natural 
act of his life. 

He was in danger of taking Sally Tait 
into his arms and declaring himself. The 
shelter was a tent—$1.00 per night—and 
Bloomer, casting his eyes over the litter 
of common and very adjacent neighbors, 
had insisted upon sitting guard on Miss 
Tait’s tent platform while she slept. But 
the snores had entertained that lady, and 
some time after midnight she had come 
out to share with Bloomer the view of 
stars and of a pair of masculine bare feet 
protruding from a canvas lean-to. She 
sat on the plank next to his and, arms 
hugging her kimono-clad knees, rocked 
herself. ... “Big dipper, little dipper, 
milky way. ... I'd like to tickle them, 
Bloomer.” 

“What, madam?” he said in a queer, 
strained voice. So little she was, and so 
close to him. . She had probably led 
a damned hard life. . Some brute of 
an Englishman... . 

“Feet. Micky,” she dropped, “would 
tickle them.” 

“Micky?” 

“My son.” 

“You have—a son!” 

“T have Millicent, Michael, and Cyn- 
thia. Five, seven, and ten apiece. 
Years,” she added. 

“You have three children! 
where - 

“They are in a summer-camp,” she 
yawned. 

Whether Bloomer could have swal- 
lowed three children, as well as a divorced 
husband, is certainly a question. But in 
the Catskills, Sally Tait did a thing 
which evoked his final and decisive judg- 
ment against her. She had drummed up 
acquaintance with a rural character, who 
lived in solitary bachelordom in the vilest, 
shabbiest-looking hut which Bloomer had 
ever laid eyes upon. Bloomer had posted 
himself, after dark, on the platform of her 
tent, naturally supposing that she was 
within. All through the night he had 
maintained tender guard, dropping off 
only once or twice. At gray dawn he had 
discovered that she was absent. And at 
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sunrise she had come stumbling in, es- 
corted by her disreputable friend. The 
man’s cow, she explained, had been hav- 
ing a calf, and she had stayed to help... . 
Afterward, they had got to swopping 
stories. ... By the clear light of the 
morning Bloomer saw the utter impossi- 
bility of his taking on a wife like that. 
He gave notice, and he left on the day of 
their return to the shingle cottage. 

Two weeks later Bloomer was purring 
down a certain Long Island turnpike at 
the helm of Mrs. Llewelyn Smedburg’s 
town car. The car was a Hispano-Suiza 
done in battleship gray. It had embel- 
lishments which included the trumpet- 
horn, the Minerva wind-shield, the Shin-o 
spot-light, gray-monogrammed robes to 
match his gray-monogrammed livery, 
etc.; and it had a cold market value of 
$18,000. In short, it was the king of all 
the cars which Bloomer had ever driven. 

As a mistress, Mrs. Smedburg suited 
him exactly. She had whims, but they 
were proper whims. She treated Bloomer 
with the curt indifference which he pre- 
ferred. If she was exacting and petulant 
about jolts, she was also not incognizant 
of his footman’s form and of his expert 
driving technic... . His art of crowd- 
ing out, tootling aside, and dusting down 
all lesser traffic . . . fumes he left be- 
hind him, like a thumbed nose. . . his 
flourish for all porte-cochéres . . . his ex- 
pression of aloofness to the luxury which 
he piloted, matching so perfectly his mis- 
tress’s mien of yawning indifference. . . 
These first-class attributes of a superior 
chauffeur, Mrs. Smedburg (whose wealth 
was fairly recent) did not overlook. 

On this particular day Bloomer had 
succeeded in gassing every car on the 
road, when a comical, toplofty old vehi- 
cle with the figure of a stage-coach 
careened into his path. He slowed—he 
had to. It was she, floppy hat and all. 
Nothing about the ignominious turnout 
which was not familiar to Bloomer, ex- 
cept the driver, a mere boy, whose hair— 
in the absence of a cap—was roughened 
by the wind. 

Bloomer sounded three musical notes 
on his trumpet-horn. The old bus edged 
over. For three minutes Bloomer ran 
abreast of them—long enough for her to 
recognize him and to register his full 
splendor. Not by a single facial muscle 


did he acknowledge her proximity. Then 
he opened up, and with a fine smooth 
whish he left them. 

“Stop!” It was Mrs. Smedburg, 
through the speaking-tube. 

Bloomer drew up. “That car we just 
passed—turn and follow it!” 

He turned, but Miss Melissa had van- 
ished. A road to the right—Bloomer 
knew full well the jack-rabbit chase she 
would lead them. But blank ignorance 
seemed his best cue. 

“But where—? Oh, you stupid!” 
stormed Mrs. Smedburg. “I met her 
personally in London once, and I’d have 
every excuse to follow up rg 

“Tf it’s not presuming, madam, what is 
the name she went by then?” 

“Name? Why, Bloomer, you utter 
blockhead! That’s Lady Sally Hep- 
burne, the famous M. P. Her name and 
her face are in every paper. She’s sum- 
mering down here somewhere—incognito, 
of course——” 

“What,” asked Bloomer, “is M. P.?” 

“Member of Parliament,” snapped 
Mrs. Smedburg. 


She was featured in the rotogravure 
section of Bloomer’s Sunday paper when 
she sailed for England. Standing on the 
deck of the Aquitania, she was surrounded 
by her three children and her husband. ... 
A mild-looking man, who had Bloomer’s 
sympathy. ... Wispy, stringy-looking 
children. . . . 

Several days later Bloomer had a note 
from her, in care of Mrs. Smedburg: 


““My DEAR BLOOMER, 

“T want to thank you for protecting 
me from your Mrs. S. that day. And I 
want you to reconsider my offer to write 
you a reference. I am enclosing my best. 

Sincerely yours, 
SALLY Tait HEPBURNE.” 


The reference was written on paper 
with an embossed silver crest. It was the 
same device which was engraved on the 
blood-red stone of the ring which she had 
given him. In changing positions there- 
after, Bloomer exhibited both ring and 
reference to his prospective employer. 
My lady’s car had been an American 
Frankard. . . . He failed to mention the 
vintage of the vehicle. 











The Ghostways 
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HE February winds 
shrieked angrily 
around the old Trim- 
mer farm and shadows 

x crouched blackly on 

iE : the snow under the 

x ee ys 4 Vermont pines. 

There was no scarlet 
sunset to-night to soften the austerity of 
the rugged hills. Mrs. Trimmer, peering 
anxiously out of the diamond-paned win- 
dow of the sitting-room, watched the 
black magic of the pines upon the snow, 
and shivered. It was sundown. What 
could be keeping the boys? They were 
hauling timber from the north meadow 
and had been gone since noon. She was 
always a little uneasy when they worked 
in the north meadow. Not that she be- 
lieved the superstitions, circulated for 
years in the little town of Middlebrook, 
that the ghost of her dead husband was 
wont to walk beside the creek. But the 
memory of that day when he had left her 
in a mad rage because she had dared to 
warn him against the new bull was still 

vivid in her mind. He was master of his 
beasts, he told her. They bent to his will. 
He went out like a conqueror, his brown 
eyes brilliant with anger and power. An 
hour later they carried him home, gored 
to death. Ever since the tragedy the 
neighbors had avoided the north meadow. 
They called the path by the creek “the 
ghostways,” and swore that they had seen 
John Trimmer there on the eve of All 
Hallows, fighting with the bull. But the 
only ghost that frightened Mrs. Trimmer 
was the ghost of that unconquerable fury 
which blazed every now and then from 
the bright brown eyes of her son John. 
She had two sons, John and James, named 
after the sons of Zebedee. She had hoped 
the names might be a protection against 
the inheritance of the violent passions of 
their father. For James, it seemed the 

charm had worked. He was calm and 
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steady, enduring like the native rock, and, 
like the rock, rooted in the soil. But John 
was lightning, vivid, brilliant, devastat- 
ing. She lived in constant terror lest the 
lightning smite the rock. “Bear with him, 
James,” she would say. The boys never 
knew of the black fury which had pos- 
sessed their father when he went out to 
meet death from the bull. 

Single-handed she had kept on with the 
farm. Her bitterest enemy was the in- 
tense cold of the Vermont hills. Winter 
frightened her, brought up as she had 
been in the South, where Nature is gentler. 
As soon as the first snow began to fly, 
dread filled her heart that the earth, the 
source of her bounty, was going to be ice- 
locked for months. She hated the frozen 
ground. She hated the bitter battle 
against the cold. Well, the boys were 
almost men now. They had a New Eng- 
land heritage and did not know how the 
hoar frost chilled Southern blood. They 
had been born and brought up on the soil. 
They would barricade her against the 
stern winters. They were good boys. 
She sighed, restless again at the delay. 
The sun had dropped very quickly and 
completely behind the western hills. The 
air was too clear to-night for a lingering 
sunset. Already twilight was striking a 
deep blue against the window-pane, the 
vivid blue of twilight on a chill, white 
world. Still, the cold couldn’t hold much 
longer. Soon there would be the smell cf 
spring in the March winds; pussy-willows 
showing their silver fur down by the creek; 
then the forsythia bushes warming into 
gold by the side of the house; and finally 
the lilacs. Mrs. Trimmer’s fragile face 
gladdened at the thought. 

Comfort, the old Maltese cat, sleeping 
cosily in a rocker by the fire, stirred and 
shook himself alert. Then she heard the 
team driving into the yard. John had the 
reins, and her keen ears knew from the 
tones of his voice as he shouted to the oxen 




















that the boys had been quarrelling. La- 
ter, when they came stamping into the 
house, she was convinced of it. Fire 
smouldered in the eyes of John, and James 
had an ominous air of restraint under his 
quiet manner. Both tried to hide the 
dispute from her. But at last, when sup- 
per was over, John’s fury burst forth. 

“He’s tryin’ to stop me from cuttin’ 
down the copper beech in the north 
meadow, Ma.” 

Mrs. Trimmer looked up in sudden 
alarm. 

“Not the beech in the ghostways, son? 
I wouldn’t want it touched. Your Pa had 
a hankering after that tree. It was most 
his favorite on the whole place. And 
when he died, right under it almost .. . 
I think we better leave it be, son.” 

“T ought of knowed you’d side with 
him.” John jerked his head toward 
James contemptuously. “A lot of old 
woman’s nonsense about the ghostways. 
I figure we can’t allow silly sentiment and 
superstition to interfere when we need 
wood.” 

“But, son”—Mrs. Trimmer made her 
voice placating as she saw the dark look 
deepen—‘“surely there’s lots of other 
trees on the farm. That copper beech is 
an odd tree. They don’t grow in these 
parts natural like. Your Pa was right 
proud of it. Every spring he used to 
watch it; light gold its leaves are at first 
and then bronzing with the sun, and the 
leaves that thick you can’t see the sky 
when you’re under it. And when you’re 
out in the field and look at it, shining like 
copper against the blue sky, it has such 
a grand shape and all. It’s got a kind of 
character, that tree. I’d hate to see it go, 
son.” 

John’s face hardened. 
hotly in his brown eyes. 

“T reckon it throws a powerful lot of 
shade and I plan to plant the north 
meadow come spring. The tree has got 
to go.” 

James faced his mother, his chin square, 
his mouth determined. 

“Tt’s your farm, Ma. Tel! him he can’t 
take the tree down.” 

“That’s just like you, always skulking 
behind a woman’s skirts,” shouted John. 
“You count on her always taking your 
part, but this time it won’t do any good.” 


Anger kindled 
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“Son, son!” Mrs. Trimmer tried vainly 
to quiet him. 

“He’s a sneak, Ma. That’s what he is. 
He tries to make you believe he wants the 
tree saved on account of Pa. He says it 
is a kind of epitaph to him. But that 
ain’t the reason at all. It’s on account of 
Gail and a lot of sentiment about sitting 
under it last summer. Damn foolishness, 
I call it, and I’m going to cut down the 
tree.” 

James came forward. He was white 
and tense. He stood quietly in front of 
John. 

“One of the reasons I want it left is 
on account of Gail, then, if you want to 
know. She loves the copper beech and 
so did Pa and so does Ma. And that’s 
why you want it down. You’re mad 
jealous of her and me. But that tree is 
noble and it’s got a right to live.” 

Withering scorn from John. “Next 
you'll be saying it’s got a soul. The cop- 
per beech is no more noble than the hick- 
ory we chopped this fall. I notice you 
don’t mind letting that keep you warm.” 

“Boys,” Mrs. Trimmer beseeched. 
“Stop your quarrelling and go to bed. 
You’re both petered out. Things will 
look different to you in the morning.” 

“They won’t look different to me.” 
John’s face was dark with fury. “I don’t 
like to go against you, Ma, but there’s 
got to be a man in this family to carry on 
the farm work. I’m goin’ to cut down 
that copper beech as soon as it comes 
light.” 

Grimly determined, he turned and 
stamped up the crooked little stairs to the 
floor above. 

James looked at his mother with misery 
in his eyes. He wanted to tell her he was 
sorry they had quarrelled. He wanted to 
tell her about the beech, how he had 
loved it all his life. Most of all he wanted 
to tell her about Gail. But he had broken 
through into speech once that night and 
could not bring himself to speak again. 
His eyes besought her. Then he turned 
toward the stairs. 

“Good night, Ma.” 

“Good night, son.” 

Old Mrs. Trimmer sat on by the fire. 
It was very quiet. Every now and then 
there was a little hiss as the steam from 
the kettle condensed on its bright surface 
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and dropped to the stove. Comfort came 
and rubbed against her knees. Comfort 
had seen the boys grow up, too. Mrs. 
Trimmer sat on in the quiet. She was 
thinking about the beech-tree. John had 
said that they would be saying it had a 
soul next. It was funny he should think 
of that, because she did think it had a 
soul—almost. She remembered in the 
first rapture of their marriage how she and 
that other John used to go and sit under- 
neath it in the long summer twilights. 
The tree would shake down the moon- 
light upon them through its leaves like 
golden rain. Love was a glory then, and 
she would forget John’s black rages and 
they would both be fathoms deep in the 
golden glamour of the moon. She could 
see the tree, too, in winter rimed with 
frost, shining with icicles as gaily as 
a Christmas-tree. And in summer its 
bronzed green was a feathery fretwork 
against a blue sea of sky. It seemed to 
be a part of her, that tree. Strange how 
the years leaped by. A little while ago, 
and she and John found ecstasy beneath 
the tree. Now it was Gail and James. 
Life was a game of leap-frog. First it is 
your turn to jump. Then you must lend 
yourself for somebody else’s turn. Per- 
haps, after all, John would not attempt 
to cut down the tree. By morning he 
would have forgotten all about it. Wea- 
rily, at last, she rose, put out the lamp, 
and made her way up-stairs. 

It must have been close to two o’clock 
when she awoke, burdened with a sense of 
disaster. At first in that twilight zone, 
between sleeping and waking, where one 
so often feels something ominous but can- 
not remember what it is, she sensed but 
could not think what disturbed her. 
Then she remembered the quarrel of 
James and John over the copper beech. 
She lay for a little while thinking what 
she would do. Knowing his father, know- 
ing John, she was sure now that he would 
make good his threat. Suddenly it came 
to her that she could stop him. She 
would hide away the saws and axes. They 
must be in the wood-shed, which was only 
a step from the kitchen door. She would 
carry them up here to her own room. 
John would never think of looking here. 
Still . . . She nestled down under the 
warm quilt. Was it really necessary? 


The house was bitter cold. The fire had 
been dead these many hours. She hated to 
cross to the woodshed. Everything was so 
eerie and weird in the hush of the night. 
Yet, there was amoon. And John would 
certainly get up at dawn. She knew the 
ugliness of his moods too well not to 
gauge them accurately. And the beech— 
it had its roots within her. She couldn’t 
let it go. It would take only a few min- 
utes to hide the saw and axe. Then she 
would be back in bed, all warm and cosey 
again. She reached for her eiderdown 
wrapper and put it on. Then she reached 
for the matches and lighted a candle. 
She tried to move softly so that she 
wouldn’t disturb the boys asleep on either 
side of the thin partitions of laths. But 
she shook so with the cold that she could 
scarcely control her hands. This was 
nonsense. She tried to think of some- 
thing to direct her thoughts away from 
the chill. She looked at.the wrapper and 
remembered she had bought it because 
it was red and it had looked so bright and 
warm that day in the store in Burlington. 
It seemed anything but warm now. The 
cold penetrated it as if it were gossamer. 
Trembling, she made her way to the 
stairs. As she passed the little diamond- 
shaped window in the hall she glanced 
out. The shadows of the pines were point- 
ing long, black fingers on the snow. There 
was no warmth in the hard glitter of the 
moonlight. It seemed to light up the 
coldness. Well, it would soon be spring 
now. Her knees trembled and her legs 
felt weak. She tried to think of the hot 
July sun on her poppy-bed. But she 
shook uncontrollably with cold. Then 
suddenly she tripped and was falling, 
falling interminably. . . . 

James was the first to reach her. He 
had been awakened by the sound of the 
fall. She was lying unconscious at the 
foot of the treacherous little stairway. 
Comfort, his back arched, his eyes fright- 
ened, was standing over her. After a 
little while she opened her eyes. John 
was saying he would hitch up and go for 
the doctor. 

“Tt’s no use, dear,”’ she smiled weakly. 
“T know it isn’t, and I’d rather have you 
stay here with me.” And then, as if the 
purpose for which she had left her bed 
at that hour of the night had suddenly 
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come to her, “Let this be the last quarrel, 
James and John,” and added, as if the 
precedence might wound, “John and 
James.” 

The next morning the doctor said she 
had broken her back in the fall. 


The copper beech was not mentioned 
again between the brothers. In the face 
of their great sorrow it dissolved into 
nothingness. 

They buried her in the little cemetery 
that spread in the lap of the valley. It 
was hard to dig a grave in the frozen 
earth. James kept wishing if only the 
spring had come, if only she could have 
seen the spring. He searched the marshy 
spots for pussy-willows, but there were 
none. He could find no flowers at all in 
this wintry land. There was no blossom- 
ing thing except the begonia on her 
kitchen window-sill. The afternoon of 
the funeral he brought the plant out to 
the cemetery and set it on the grave. 
But when he saw how the wind shrilled 
through the meagre blossoms, he took it 
up again. She had tended it so carefully. 
She would hate to have it shivering there 
in the cold. He put it under his hat, snug 
from the wind, and hurried it home. 

When he got back John was looking 
among the papers of the old desk in the 
sitting-room. James saw that his fingers 
were resting upon the battered savings- 
bank book that his mother had always 
kept hidden away. James went and sat 
in his mother’s chair. Comfort came, as 
he always did, rubbing against James’s 
legs, sympathizing, seeking solace. 

John spoke apologetically. “TI thought 
it might be a good time to tend to these 
things, now that we are layin’ off work for 
the afternoon.” 

“T can’t seem to get my mind on any- 
thing but her. I’m kind of struck dumb.” 
James’s voice was husky. 

“Somebody’s got to have some common 
sense in a time like this. We'll want to 
get away out of here now, more than ever. 
Well, I’ve just seen that one of us has got 
to stay home.” 

This statement at last penetrated 
James’s bewilderment. “I thought there 
was money enough for college,” he said. 

“Well, I am tellin’ you there isn’t 
enough for two.” 
Vor. LXXXII.—49 
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To James this dream of medical college 


had been associated with his mother. As 
long as he could remember, they had 
planned on it together. And she had 
saved and saved. Now they were both 
gone, she and the dream. 

“It’s the only thing in the world I 
want.”” He said it half to himself, but 
John heard him and started up eagerly. 

“Ts it?” he said. “For sure, James?” 

James nodded his head in affirmation. 

“Well, then”—John went on more 
eagerly than ever—‘“ you take the money 
and go. I’d as lief stay here. I’d rather, 
in fact. College doesn’t mean so much to 
me. The only thing in the world I want 
is Gail.” 

At the mention of Gail’s name, James 
started up like a shot. “I wasn’t think- 
ing of Gail when I said that. That’s 
different.” 

John’s eyes were getting dangerously 
bright. But he tried to speak gently. He 
didn’t want to antagonize James. He 
would plead with him if necessary. His 
grief for his mother had made him hunger 
for Gail. He must drown his loss in her. 
She must give him surcease. While with 
James, the thought of love could not enter 
in. He felt it would be long before the 
natural joys, the happiness and abandon 
of love, could bubble up. The springs of 
his heart were as frozen as the ground. 
He had no mind for any thought except 
his mother. He was conscious of the fact, 
as if it were theexperience of another man, 
that Gail and he loved. Some day, per- 
haps, that other man would enter into his 
kingdom, but now . . . no, not now. 
He must explain to John, though, that his 
love was impossible. 

“Tt isn’t the money, John. That hasn’t 
anything to do with it. You can’t buy 
me off. It’s the way Gail and I feel. We 
love each other. It wouldn’t do you any 
good for me to go away. At first I didn’t 
know you cared, John, and then, after last 
summer, it was too late. I’m sorry, 
John.” 

“Have you asked her?” John’s voice 
was tense. 

“No, but I know, just the same.” 

“Well, then, it isn’t too late. All I ask 
is that you give me a chance. She liked 
me as well as you up to last summer. She 
might change again. You think her love 
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is so wonderful, and yet you won’t even let 
yourself out of her sight for a year or so.” 
He spoke sneeringly. 

“T am not afraid of Gail. Gail won’t 
change, ever.” James said it proudly. 

“All right, but all I ask is a chance to 
try. I'll stick by whatever she decides. 
I never asked you anything before, James. 
I'll never ask you anything again. While 
I’m tryin,’ you can go to college, and then 
if it’s you she wants, you'll be all ready to 
start in.” 

“T can’t doit, John. You mean never 
to write to her or try to see her for two 
whole years? I can’t do it.” 

John’s face was darkening in the old 
way. James, looking into his eyes, saw 
this matter of Gail was life and death to 
him. Well, it was to James, too. Gail 
was the future, Gail was everything. 
After all, though, John only asked for a 
test, a chance to try. Wasn’t it only fair 
to give it to him? But he had had his 
chance. James had won her in fair com- 
petition. He had always played square 
with John. 

“You call yourself a brother. Yet you 
let this thing come between us,” John 
said bitterly. 

Well, maybe John was right. Wouldn’t 
it always come between them unless he 
put it to the test finally and for all time? 
And Gail—he wasn’t afraid to trust Gail. 
He looked at John now. Already his eyes 
were ablaze with unreasoning anger. 
Even on this day of days. Suddenly, 
clearly, his mother’s last words came to 
James: “ Let this be the last quarrel, James 
and John . . . John and James.” 

“T’ll go away, John,” he said. 


Neither of the brothers thought of Gail. 
It was bitterly hard for her that first year. 
And public opinion in Middlebrook from 
the first was hard on James. He had 
drawn all the savings from ‘the bank and 
had left John with nothing but rough 
work for a living. The unselfishness of 
John became glorified. He took on a new 
interest in the eyes of the community. 
And then there was Gail. Every one knew 
she and James had been sweethearts. 
Every one knew also, through young Wil- 
liam Henry, the post-office clerk, that 
letters never came for Gail. 

They said Gail was eating her heart 


out for James. They said it was a burn- 
ing shame. They said John was kind and 
was doing his best to make it up to her. 
They told each other how he drove her 
to and from Middlebrook, where she 
taught school, when the horses had been 
sick down at the Haskins farm. They 
told each other of little presents he was 
always buying for her at the village store. 
It’s made a different man of him, they 
would say—he’s that gentle. He’d make 
a good steady husband for her. He’s a 
tiller of the soil, rooted in the community, 
not running off to distant cities after book- 
learning. And they took pains to com- 
municate their ideas to Gail. But Gail 
was stanchly true to James. He had 
come to bid her good-by, strangely per- 
haps, but still he had come. He stopped 
by on his way to the station. He had 
barely time for his train, and he stood at 
the gate, not seeming even to desire the 
privacy of the parlor, where he might have 
kissed her good-by. He merely took her 
hand and said: “ Whatever happens, Gail, 
remember I’ll always feel just the same.” 
Then he was gone down the road. 

Why had he gone off like that? Why 
did he never write, never send an address 
that she might write? The problem was 
never out of Gail’s mind. Sometimes she 
thought it with her heart. 

Time went on. Two springs now Gail 
had cut lilacs and brought them to Mrs. 
Trimmer’s grave in the little cemetery 
spread in the lap of the valley. Still no 
word from James. Occasionally John had 
letters. He would tell her about them 
briefly. James was doing well in his 
studies. James had won a prize. Never 
any message for her. Of course, if there 
were, John would tell her. Then one day, 
longing overcame her pride. She asked. 
John seemed reluctant, but finally told 
her that her name had not been men- 
tioned. 

The neighbors were fond of saying that 
Gail Haskins was lookin’ kind of peaked 
these days. 

John tried making love to her, at first 
gently, then with growing ardor. The 
strain was beginning to tell on him, too. 
Gail didn’t respond, and her indifference 
was fuel to his fire. He became obsessed 
with the thought of her. James had only 
promised to keep silence for two years. 
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The time was nearly up. Then one day 
he had a letter. James was coming home. 
That evening he saw Gail in the north 
meadow. She was under the copper 
beech. The thought that any day James 
would return to claim her maddened John. 
He couldn’t give her up now. James had 
been away from her all these months. 
He had probably forgotten how utterly 
desirable she was. 

John flung himself down beside her on 
the grass. It would seem that William 
Henry had told her about the letter. 
Again her longing conquered. Hesitat- 
ingly she inquired had James said any- 
thing about her. She had a bunch of 
trumpetflowers and she was busy fitting 
the long slender blossoms on her fingers 
like dunce-caps. Playfully she gave him 
her hand that he might shake the scarlet 
fingers. But he held it, crushing the soft 
fabric of the petals till he felt the warm 
skin beneath. Gail, pretending wrath at 
his heartlessness in crushing the flowers, 
tried to draw her hand away. But he 
held her wrist and one by one removed 
the tattered trumpets from her fingers. 
The blood rushed singing to his ears. 
She had asked if there were any message 
from James. Then she still cared for him. 
Or did she? Perhaps it was merely a 
friendly interest. She and James had 
always been friends. Suppose he were 
to tell her that James was coming home, 
that he might be here any day. That 
would be the test. He could be sure, then, 
from her face, whether she cared or not. 
With his eyes devouring her he blurted 
out the news. She made a little sound as 
if her breath were dying in her throat. 
Her face went white, back of the scarlet 
trumpetflowers. And then light leaped 
into her eyes. As plainly as if she had 
proclaimed it from the housetops, John 
knew she cared. He couldn’t stand it. 
This quiet, abiding joy between her and 
James, this wasn’t love. What did they 
know of the fires that tortured and con- 
sumed him? It came to him that, if love 
is like fire, then it can be communicated. 
If she could but feel his passion, hers 
might be lighted like atorch. And if love 
is like a fire, then this love of hers for 
James could be put out. It could be 
quenched. It was all so easy, and, after 
all, James couldn’t care as he did. He 
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tried to conceal his emotion under an 
elaborately casual tone. 

“T suppose it won’t make any differ- 
ence to you, Gail, whether James ever 
comes home—not after what he did.” 

Gail looked up startled. “You mean 
about not writing?” she said. 

John looked away. He couldn’t meet 
her eyes. It seemed as if it were some one 
else, outside and beyond him, who was 
doing this thing. But Gail thought he 
looked away to spare her feelings. Time 
stopped for her. What had James done? 
She must know. She urged John on. 

“Oh, well, it’s nothin’ very much,” John 
said at last. “Only I couldn’t see as how 
you would have much use for him, seein’ 
he sold you out the way he did.” 

“Sold me out? Whatever can you 
mean?” 

“Tt was the money,” John went on in 
carefully patient tones. “He was dead 
set on goin’ to college. He sort of knew 
I was crazy about you, Gail, and he 
offered to give you up if I’d buy him off 
with the money. I told him I couldn’t 
do that. He could sell you if he wanted 
to; but I couldn’t buy you. I said he 
could take the money if he wanted to. 
It was Ma’s savings that she had starved 
and slaved for, and I couldn’t touch it 
anyway. So he took the money and went. 
I always thought it was kind of hard on 
you, but I guess education meant more 
to him than a little summer foolishness. 
And I guess if he was that kind, you 
were well rid of him. I always tried 
to make it up to you, Gail, didn’t I? 
Didn’t I? I am mad about you, Gail, 
insane about you. I’d do anything for 
you.” 

Everything had gone black for Gail. 
Could it be that she should be told this, 
here of all places, under the copper beech 
where they had sat in the glamour of the 
moon, cradled in ecstasy? And this 
James, who was almost a god to her, 
could he be a mercenary traitor? Why 
hadn’t she known before? Why hadn’t 
she guessed that this was what his silence 
meant? John could have told her long 


ago. But he was shielding James. John 
only told her now because he was afraid 
that to-morrow, when James came back, 
she would let him see the wound he had 
He was afraid the 


made upon her life. 
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old hurt would open up when she saw 
James again, and in the kindness of his 
heart he had given her this knowledge of 
James’s rottenness, as a weapon against 
her own weakness. Traitor! As if he 
could wound her! Dusk was coming on 
and the meadow was filled with a thou- 
sand sweetnesses. White clover; locust 
blossoms from across the stream; wild 
strawberries that had ripened and been 
crushed in the warm grass. They stabbed 
her heart. The honey of the locust was 
like orange blossoms, James had told her 
once. Traitor! Traitor! He had taught 
her to believe in love. She laughed a wild, 
eerie laugh. It sounded odd on those 
puritanical lips that had been used thus 
far only tosmile kindly and topray. The 
echo rang out strangely on the peaceful 
stillness of the night. John was startled. 
He peered about hastily in the sweet dusk. 
He thought he heard a rustle in the cotton- 
woods on the other side of the stream. 
The legend of the ghostways came to his 
mind. On this very spot his father . . . 
But the sounds died away. And as they 
did a sudden consciousness of the lone- 


someness of the place came over him. 
The intimacy of the two of them in the 


sweet darkness. There was not even a 
moon, but the creek was a river of stars 
dropped down from the sky. Under the 
copper beech the leaves were so thick 
they couldn’t even see the stars. And 
there stood Gail, tense and rigid, as if 
she had been turned to stone. Love for 
James had been put out in her heart. 
Now his love must be like a torch. He 
must touch her and communicate his fire 
to her. He went to her and made a tight 
circle about her with his arms. She shiv- 
ered at his touch, but did not protest. 
She could see his eyes shining in the dark- 
ness. She knew he was offering her his 
love. His eyes seemed to burn through 
her. Well, she had been robbed of love. 
For two years now she had been keeping 
sleepless guard over an empty treasure- 
house. She must snatch at love when 
she could. She must never let James 
know that he had stripped her heart. 
She gave a little cry of abandon as John 
pulled her to him. Perhaps this was love. 
A shiver ran over her. John’s eyes looked 
like two torches in the darkness. She 
cried aloud in fright, and tried to wrench 
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herself free. Not here. Not in this spot. 
But his lips found hers and stifled the 
sound. Somehow the fury of his kisses 
seemed to revenge her pain. Then she 
couldn’t remember anything except the 
sweetness of the locusts that were like 
orange blossoms. 

The next day broke hot and sultry. 
Gail, white and hollow-eyed, moved me- 
chanically about her little bedroom under 
the rafters, gathering things into a straw 
suitcase. Pain, which had slept last night 
as if it had been put to sleep by the power- 
ful narcotic of John’s love, was around 
her heart to-day like a band of hot iron. 
Her mother, back from the spring-house, 
saw that Gail had made no attempt to eat 
breakfast, and climbed the stairs to her 
room. 

“You were late last night, weren’t you, 
Gail?” She stopped as her eyes took in 
the preparations. 

“A little,”’ Gail answered in a dull voice. 
“T was with John.” And then, in answer 
to her mother’s quick look of inquiry: 
“Yes, we. . . we decided to get married 
to-day. I was just going out to find you 
to tell you. I am going to meet him at 
the parish house at four o’clock.” 

“But, Gail, I don’t understand. Such 
asudden decision! And besides, I thought 
all the time it was James. And, to-day of 
all days when they say he is coming home.” 

“Oh, mother, please. You don’t under- 
stand. It doesn’t matter at all about 
James. I'll be married by the time his 
train pulls in.” She attempted a smile. 

There was a furrow of anxiety on Mrs. 
Haskins’s forehead. She didn’t understand 
such a lightning decision. Gail’s wedding ! 
She had been looking forward to prepar- 
ing for it for years. A hope chest of linen, 
the trousseau! And now Gail announces 
that it is to take place in a few hours, as 
if getting married was as usual a thing as 
picking a dish of strawberries. Well, 
perhaps true love had come to her at last, 
and there was no use waiting. John had 
waited long enough, goodness knows. 
The wrinkle of anxiety began to disappear. 
He was such a good, steady fellow, and 
he managed the farm so well. It might 
be all for the best. 

“Well, for Heaven’s sake, Gail, at least 
give me that lavender organdy of yours, 
and let me press it. You can’t go to the 
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altar in that old black silk.” Mrs. Has- 
kins was quite happy now that there were 
some preparations she could make. She 
didn’t even notice the drawn whiteness of 
Gail’s face as she folded her flowered silk 
kimono and put it in the suitcase. 

At the Trimmer farm, John was hurry- 
ing through his chores like a man in a 
dream. Miraculously had come the con- 
summation of his love. The love that had 
tortured him for months had turned into 
the sweetness of fulfilment. This very 
day he was to be married, and to-night, 
when the stars came out and the world 
was fragrant, Gail would be his. He kept 
whispering her name to himself, living 
over again the ecstasy of the night before. 
Of James he did not think at all. Love 
had swept him completely from his moor- 
ings. He was dead to eyerything except 
this mastering force. 

He scarcely heard old Sam when he 
came gliding strangely into the yard. It 
was generally accorded in the neighbor- 
hood that old Sam was “away in the 
mind,” and they all did their best for him, 
letting him pick cherries and vegetables, 
which he sold to their next-door neighbors 
or even back to them. Thus they kept 
him from the place which he most dreaded 
—the poorhouse. His one topic of con- 
versation was his pigs. But to-day he 
had more important news to communi- 
cate to John. He sidled up to him, and 
John noticed that one of his queer spells 
was on him. He was seized with im- 
patience at the old lunatic, and told him 
to help himself to vegetables and make 
off. But old Sam was not to be put aside. 
He drew near and put a trembling hand 
on John’s sleeve. His voice dropped to 
a whisper. 

“John, my boy, I seen your mother 
last night. She was walking in the ghost- 
ways.” 

In spite of himself John shivered. 
There was something uncanny about old 
Sam. He was plainly under the spell of 
what he had seen or fancied he had seen. 

“Ves, sir,” he went on in the same 
husky voice, “it was just dusk and I 
couldn’t make her out very well. First 
I thought it was one of our own village 
girls, and then it threw back its head and 
laughed. Such a queer, wild laugh, I 
knew it was a ghost. And then I seemed 
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to see as how it was your mother and I 
thought as how I saw you there, too, in 
the shadow. And your mother was kinder. 
beckoning you away from that tree like.” 

John pulled himself together irritably. 
What was the old fool up to? Was he a 
foxy old man, pretending to be crazy in 
order to earn his living more easily? Was 
he shrewdly trying to let him know he 
had seen Gail and him? Fright seized 
John. He did not want this old loon 
going around talking about Gail. Was 
he after money? He hadn’t mentioned 
Gail’s name. It was his mother’s ghost, 
old Sam had said. Strange. And strange, 
too, that he had said she was warning him 
away from the tree. The old fellow must 
have heard of the feud of the brothers 
over the tree years ago. But how? Sup- 
pose Sam wasn’t mad at all. There was 
Gail. He remembered the crackling of 
the bushes across the creek. If it was 
money old Sam wanted, it might be well 
to be on the safe side. Yet old Sam 
certainly looked crazy as he rocked him- 
self back and forth muttering in his tooth- 
less gums. 

John bade him wait and crossed to the 
kitchen. In a cigar-box on the mantel- 
shelf was a bright five-dollar gold piece. 
For years he had kept it for good luck. 
He came back and gave it to old Sam. 
The latter had come out of his trance and 
was amusing himself making designs upon 
the dirt with bits of colored glass and a 
marble or two which he had in his pocket. 
He took the gold piece absently and went 
on with the work. John, watching, saw 
he was making a skull and cross-bones. 
He fitted the gold piece in to make one of 
the eyes. John was startled. Did the 
shrewd old fox mean that the gold would 
cover his eyes, that the gold would keep 
him from seeing? But no. How could 
his cracked brain think out an idea like 
that? John went off, leaving him to his 
childish play. When he came back an 
hour or two later, old Sam had disap- 
peared, but he had left the design marked 
out there in the dirt. John picked up the 
gold piece, brushed off the dust, shined 
it on his coat-sleeve, and returned it to 
the cigar-box. He would give it to the 
woman who was sweeping and garnishing 
the house in preparation for his bride. 
His bride! The thought was like wine. 
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By half past three the sultry heat of 
the day had become unbearable, and om- 
inous rumblings of thunder split the still- 
ness. The leaves were turning their sil- 
very backs to the breeze—a certain sign 
of rain. John, dressing carefully in his 
Sunday best, pretended not to notice the 
signs of the storm. What did a storm 
matter anyway? It would hold off at 
least until they got to the church and it 
would probably clear in the early evening. 
Down-stairs, the voice of the scrub-wo- 
man was raised in altercation. Then there 
came the cracked, senile tones of old Sam. 
Probably he had come back after his gold 
piece, and was accusing the woman of 
stealing it. John hurried down-stairs, but 
old Sam was not concerned with earthly 
things. He was shaking with terror. He 
had seen a man in the zhostways. It was 
Trimmer himself, old Sam vowed, stand- 
ing on the very spot where his dead wife 
had stood the night before. There must 
be some terrible evil afoot. He implored 
John to go and see for himself. John 


shrugged the suggestion aside impatiently. 
“You’re touched by the heat, Sam,” 
he said. “I have to go to my wedding. 


[ can’t be chasin’ ghosts.” 

And yet, he told himself a second later, 
there could be no harm in passing by the 
north meadow on the way to the village. 
It wasn’t far. And if old Sam was going 
to be spreading these crazy stories, it 
would be well at least to be able to say 
that he had seen the ghostways with his 
own eyes and that there was no truth in 
such tales. 

The storm was coming on faster than 
he had realized. The wind was shrieking 
around the house with angry violence. 
The shrillness of it brought back to his 
mind the night of his mother’s death. 
Oh, damn! Old Sam would have him 
stark crazy with his visions of the dead. 
It was growing very black. He remem- 
bered that when he was a little boy he had 
always been afraid when a thunder-storm 
came that it was the end of the world. 
Little branches, whipped off the trees by 
the wind, whirled sharply against him. 
He was in the ghostways now. Then he 
stopped. Under the copper beech was a 
man. Could it be his father? The storm 
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and the shadow of the tree made it diffi- 
cult to see. Then his heart began to beat 
again. The man was James. So he had 
come. Well, they might as well get this 
business over here and now. He would 
tell him about Gail. There was a brilliant 
flash of lightning, and in the brightness 
John saw that his brother’s face was not 
pleasant to look upon. Probably he had 
heard the news in the village. 

“Well,” John began, “this is a surprise. 
But you’re just in time for my wedding. 
I’m on my way to marry Gail. She is 
waiting for me now at the parsonage.” 

“No, she isn’t waiting for you, you dog. 
I know what you told her. My train got 
in earlier than I expected. I went right 
to her house, knowing that the two years 
were up and that I could claim her with- 
out a brother’s malediction on my head. 
And then, instead of flying into my arms, 
she withered me with her scorn. I begged 
her to tell me why she hated me so. I 
almost went down on my knees to her. 
And then she told me. So I came to find 
you, and she is coming here as soon as 
the storm is over to choose between us.” 

John’s face went dark and the fury of 
the storm seemed to run in his veins. 
It was unbelievable that he should lose 
her like this on the very threshold of 
possession. He would see himself in hell 
first. In the glare of the lightning he was 
dreadful to look upon. 

“Choose between us,” he shouted. 
“She has already chosen, you swine. 
You’ve come a day too late. She is mine, 
Itell you. Here ... last night...” He 
choked in his rage, and the wind carried 
the words away. 

James went white. He sprang toward 
John, then stopped aghast. There was a 
blinding flash, a tearing and rending of 
the air. Violent light. A giant cleaving 
and smiting the earth. Then everything 
went black before him. 

When Gail crept out to the ghostways 
in the cool wet evening she found them 
lying there. James, stunned and uncon- 
scious, lay a little distance away. But 
John was quite dead, with a great branch 
of the tree across his chest, as if it had 
reached out a mighty arm and struck him 
down. 
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aptly called ““‘Some Memories and 

Reflections,” is interesting, and the 
portraits and illustrations add to its 
charm and value. Madame Eames is an 
American who was born in China and 
made her operatic début in Paris. She 
came from a long line of Puritan ances- 
tors, was brought up in Maine with ascetic 
severity, began her music studies in Bos- 
ton, completed her preparatory work in 
France, for years had her home in Italy, 
and now lives in Paris. Her character, 
by heredity and early training, is 100 per 
cent Yankee, and on this solid foundation 
was erected a superstructure of Conti- 
nental experience and accomplishment. 
She is at home in Parisian society and in 
Maine villages. She has a Continental 
mind and an American heart. 

She was a friend of Pen Browning, 
whose famous father wrote a line in “The 
Ring and the Book” that accurately de- 
scribes her: 


. ‘HE autobiography of Emma Eames, 


The good girl with the velvet in her voice. 


Exactly so: she has a voice of velvet and 
a heart of gold. 

Not only is this book interesting be- 
cause it is the story of a successful oper- 
atic career, in which most of the famous 
singers from 1890 to 1909 appear, but Ma- 
dame Eames’s observations on life, men 
and women, nerve-control, ideals of con- 
duct, and so on, will make a general ap- 
peal. Furthermore, her fame as a singer 
brought her into contact with many dis- 
tinguished persons and personages; her 
conversations with Queen Victoria, and 
especially with King Edward VII, are 
entertaining. 

Years ago, in Cleveland, I had a long 
talk with her mother, when that lady was 
nearly ninety. She was sprightly and vig- 
orous, and told me about her experiences 
with her daughter in Paris, just before and 
after the début; her narrative is corrobo- 
rated by the book. It isan exciting story. 
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Gounod lived to see his opera “ Faust” 
performed more than five hundred times; 
but I doubt if he ever heard or saw a bet- 
ter Marguerite than the young American 
girl, Emma Eames, whom he personally 
coached for the part. The difference be- 
tween her interpretation and that of her 
rival, Emma Calvé, and I heard both 
many times, is interesting. Calvé was an 
amazingly effective Carmen; she let her- 
self go. But as Marguerite she gave the 
impression of a sophisticated creature pre- 
tending to be innocent; it was clever and 
sensational acting, and diverted the audi- 
ence, but it never created the illusion. 
Emma Eames simply was Marguerite; it 
was so perfect an interpretation that one 
forgot the actress in the part. 

In her accounts of “command” per- 
formances in England, Madame Eames 
mentions that on two occasions Jean de 
Reszlé had “a strange and sudden ill- 
ness,” which prevented him from appear- 
ing; once they changed the opera, and 
once the tenor. Although I never saw the 
great Jean off the stage, while Emma 
Eames knew him intimately, I suspect 
that it is easy to account for these ill- 
nesses. He could not refuse to accept the 
invitation, given some time ahead. But it 
was his invariable custom never to appear 
before an audience except in a regular réle 
on the professional operatic stage. His 
brother Edouard, who had a gorgeous 
voice, frequently sang during the season 
at Sunday-night concerts, at church wed- 
dings, and elsewhere. Jean, never. I 
think he was well aware that so far as 
mere voice was concerned, his gifts were 
not remarkable; anyhow, he never chose 
to meet that test. But as a great opera- 
singer, with his noble presence, his splen- 
did dignity and knightly charm, his un- 
canny intelligence, his amazing gifts of 
expression and interpretation—there he 
was indeed incomparable. He knew him- 
self too well to appear at a disadvantage; 
and a “command” performance, in a 
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palace hall, was out of the operatic 
frame. 

Another interesting point raised by this 
autobiography is the comparison between 
the directing methods employed by Mau- 
rice Grau and his successor, Heinrich 
Conried, with those of Gatti-Casazza and 
Toscanini. It so happens that simultane- 
ously with the appearance of Emma 
Eames’s book comes “‘ The Passing Show,” 
by Henry Russell. Divergence of opinion 
is the life of art. Madame Eames says of 
the last season before her retirement: 


Gatti-Casazza declared my contract to be 
a constant stumbling-block in his path. I 
retorted that it was the only definite and 
orderly thing in his administration, which, 
by the way, was ruled entirely by the tem- 
perament of that great conductor Tosca- 
nini. . . . He was charming and amiable, 
and rehearsed at the piano with me, taking 
all my shades and intentions. Once before 
the public, however, the opera was his and 
his alone. He had such a marvelous and 
exact memory that he could reproduce al- 
ways what he had heard one do at any one 
particular rehearsal, and only that. He de- 
tached himself from us thereafter and in- 
terpreted his opera, even singing with us so 
loudly that one heard him on the stage. . . 

It was quite evident that the Italian com- 
bination not only believed that one lived in 
the theater like the janitor, but that one 
could be turned on and off at will, an atti- 
tude that obviously did not make for the 
comfort of an artist accustomed to the or- 
der and balance maintained in the organiza- 
tion by Maurice Grau and his successor, 
Mr. Conried. 


For a different view of the same situa- 
tion, listen to Mr. Russell: 


It was in England and in America that the 
“star” system developed, and the Metro- 
politan of New York was at one time its 
chief hot-bed. ... Singers like Eames, 
Sembrich, Calvé, Nordica, Melba, and Ger- 
aldine Farrar were allowed to dominate any 
opera in which they appeared. .. . 

The star system at the Metropolitan re- 
ceived its death blow with the arrival of 
Toscanini, that astonishing genius... . 
When he arrived in New York his first most 
difficult task was the disciplining of the 
prima donna. This he accomplished either 
by subjecting them to his will, or eliminating 
them altogether. . . . If opera is to survive 
at all, and if it is to be taken seriously as a 
form of art, the domination of the prima 
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donna must cease.... Operas on the 
Continent were never used merely for the 
setting of one brilliant singer, but were, and 
are, composite productions in which each 
particle is placed in its correct relation to the 
whole. Audiences are not beguiled when 
they know that a Caruso or Melba is sing- 
ing.... However, the days of operatic con- 
stellations are on the wane; a leavening 
process is at work in the world of music. 


Now all this is interesting, especially 
because it gives exactly the opposite point 
of view to that expressed by Emma 
Eames. I am moved to make the follow- 
ing comments on Mr. Russell’s pronounce- 
ments: 

It is true that in stage-plays, especially 
in those of a realistic nature, the star sys- 
tem is bad; better results are obtained by 
repertory and stock companies, who justly 
believe that team-work is as necessary for 
the success of a stage-play as it is in foot- 
ball. This, however, by no means applies 
to grand opera. Opera is the most roman- 
tic of all the arts; few grand operas pre- 
sent a probable or even possible story or 
set of characters—we live in a world of 
fantastic imagination. Furthermore, the 
leading réles of grand opera are so difficult 
in their demands on the voice alone, not 
to mention many other requirements, that 
stars, so far from being objectionable, are 
necessary. I had rather hear a good play, 
say Ibsen’s “The Wild Duck,” indiffer- 
ently acted by a fair stock company, than 
hear a trivial play splendidly produced or 
glorified by one first-class actor. 

But it is otherwise with grand opera. 
To hear “Die Walkuere” sung by voices 
of poor quality or inadequate in volume is 
intolerable; I had rather stay at home. 
The answer to Mr. Russell is found in the 
simple fact that the presentation of grand 
opera reached its world-climax at the 
Metropolitan under Mr. Grau and the 
star system; the reason being that he 
brought together the finest constellation 
ever seen. Grand opera at the Metropoli- 
tan was as superior to grand opera in Eu- 
rope as (let us say) the Moscow Artistic 
Theatre Company in later years was su- 
perior to New York stars in the presenta- 
tion of plays. 

If operatic productions in New York 
after Mr. Grau had been an improvement 
on his management, then one could not 
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dispute Mr. Russell’s statements; but 
there was a sad falling off. The only thing 
that maintained its prestige was the 
bright star, Caruso, whom the crowds 
flocked to hear. 

During the reign of Mr. Grau at the 
Metropolitan I was, for a while, in Dres- 
den, and went to the opera there a number 
of times; the performances were so in- 
ferior to those given at the Metropolitan 
that the contrast was painful. 

And it will not do to say that European 
audiences “are not beguiled when they 
know that a Caruso or Melba is singing.” 
I happened to be in Munich when Caruso 
appeared for just one evening. There was 
tremendous excitement for weeks before 
the performance, like our excitement over 
a prize-fight. The opera “ Aida” was se- 
lected, because the Germans believed that 
he would appear to best advantage. The 
prices were raised from three dollars to 
twenty dollars, and the house was sold 
out. I did not go, because I had heard 
him so often in New York at a much 
cheaper price. 

No, there is just one rule for the best 
presentation of grand opera—get the best 
singers in the world, and as many of them 
as possible. If they are “difficult,” never 
mind; they won’t fight on the stage; at 
least, only once in a while. 

Another thing that interested me in 
Emma Eames’s autobiography, because 
it is something that I have previously dis- 
cussed at length in this column, was her 
account of how she learned the réle of 
Sieglinde in “ Die Walkuere.” 


I studied Sieglinde for two years before I 
considered I had sufficient command of the 
role to trust myself to sing it in public. The 
character and the music affected me so much 
that I could not sing certain phrases without 
choking, and I knew that until I could con- 
quer this I could never reach or convince my 
audience. This vivid impression of, and 
emotional sympathy with, the character to 
be sung always came to me with the first 
reading. ... But having registered this 
keynote of the character, I had to rise above 
sympathetic emotion . . . and become a 
cool, calm, clear medium through which the 
soul of the character being sung might flow 
out to my hearers. 


How did she accomplish this? I have 
often wondered how it was possible for 
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singers to sing ravishing music without 
choking with emotion; they must, and 
they do; but how? I would give much to 
be able to read in public certain passages 
without breaking down. But no number 
of repetitions makes any difference. I go 
to pieces at the same point every time. 
Nor are these the “easy tears of senility.” 
I was like that when twenty years old. 
As a sophomore I choked in the class- 
room trying to read a passage from 
Sophocles. 


Why is it, that when America has pro- 
duced so many great women singers, we 
cannot do equally well with men? Look 
at Eames, Nordica, Homer, Farrar, 
Walker, Fremstadt, and others, all either 
born or “raised” in America. Where are 
the great male stars? Is it because our 
boys regard a musical career as effeminate, 
or what? One of our*best American men 
singers, Herbert Witherspoon, confided to 
me when he was an undergraduate, that 
his parents could not bear the thought of 
his studying for an operatic career. They 
thought it unworthy of a man. They 
wanted him to go into business. 


I suppose it is no news that the works of 
Alexander Pope are studied in the uni- 
versities of India; I have on my desk an 
interesting volume, “Pope’s Rape of the 


Lock,” edited by Keshavlal L. Oza, 
M.A., professor of English at Bahauddin 
College, Junagad, India; his annotations 
and comments fill 320 pages. He has some 
new, original, and provocative points of 
view. His Indian undergraduates must 
have some difficulty in reconstructing the 
social life of London drawing-rooms in 
the days of Anne, but if any one can 
make them see it, I feel sure Professor Oza 
is the man. 

Richard Halliburton’s “The Glorious 
Adventure” is an inspiring and delightful 
account of his following the trail of 
Ulysses, from Troy to Ithaca. It took the 
Greek hero twenty years to make this 
short journey in the Mediterranean, but 
the gods and goddesses were more active 
then than now. I envy, how I envy, this 
young Princetonian! How gladly would 
I have accompanied him on this journey, 
or followed alone on his trail over land and 
sea, had I not so far descended into the 
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vale of years. Such travelling is fittingly 
described by Carlyle: 


The drawbacks are sad incapacity, es- 
pecially on my part, for sleeping, for digest- 
ing, for supporting the conditions of travel, 
—which are sport to most people, and alas 
are death to poor us! 


But the next best thing to physical pres- 
ence is reading Mr. Halliburton’s glowing 
and thrilling pages—one sees it all and 
shares his experiences. Every one should 
travel in Europe while young, for two 
reasons. They are sufficiently resilient to 
endure the discomforts, and they lay up 
treasure in their memories. 


The young Englishwoman who has so 
successfully preserved her anonymity 
after publishing two excellent novels, 
“Miss Tiverton Goes Out,” and “This 
Day’s Madness,” has sent out a third, 
“The House Made with Hands,” which 
although third in order of American publi- 
cation, was written first. It is extremely 
good, appealing to the mind and the heart. 

Another English girl who makes her 
first appearance as a novelist is Rosa- 
mond Lehmann, the daughter of the uni- 
versally admired writer and rowing coach, 
Rudolph Lehmann. This book is called 
“Dusty Answer,” the title taken from a 
line in George Meredith. It is a picture of 
the young generation of to-day, and inci- 
dentally a representation of undergradu- 
ate life at Cambridge in the girls’ colleges. 
She commands an admirable prose style, 
with unusual ability in characterization, 
and writes with sincerity and soberness of 
mind. It is not entirely easy for me to 
sympathize with the heroine, as in spite 
of her emotional fervor and talent for in- 
trospection, she lacks fundamental in- 
telligence. Those who believe that under- 
graduate life in England is more mature 
intellectually than in America, would do 
well to consider this picture of Cambridge 
University. There is not a glimmer of in- 
terest in things of the mind; and the only 
girl who takes study seriously is the fa- 
miliar type of “greasy grind,” lacking 
both charm and sense. Emotional affini- 
ties, not with men, seem to be the chief 
interest; the most popular girl has a 
strong line of familiar conversation, her 
favorite expletive being “Christ!” 


I do not need to be told how absurd it is 
to compare A. S. M. Hutchinson’s novels 
with a point of view so “enlightened” as 
that represented in “ Dusty Answer”’; but 
in a certain scene in “This Freedom” the 
one ejaculation “Cambridge!” brings up 
a panorama and an echo of the multitu- 
dinous life there, more accurate and more 
impressive than a whole book on the sub- 
ject. The speaker was one of those men, 
not entirely uncommon, who reached 
the climax of his life as a brilliant and 
happy undergraduate—there is perhaps 
no greater tragedy. 


As he declairfied of the glories of the col- 
leges of Cambridge there was perceptible in 
her father’s voice a most curious crack or 
break. It became more noticeable and more 
frequent. He suddenly and most astound- 
ingly cried out, “‘Cambridge ! Cambridge!” 
and threw his arms out before him on the 
table, and buried his head on them, and 
sobbed out, ‘‘Cambridge! My youth! My 
youth! My God, my God, my youth!” 

Somehow or other they all slipped out of 
the room and left him there,—all except 
Rosalie who remained in her high chair 
staring upon her father, and upon his shoul- 
ders that heaved up and down, and upon 
the coffee from an overturned cup that 
oozed slowly along the tablecloth. 

—‘‘This Freedom,” page 15. 


Canada comes to the front in a prize 
novel by the accomplished Miss Mazo de 
la Roche, called “Jalna,” with the scene 
laid in a Canadian farm. This is a fine 
piece of work, a family novel, with the 
various members skilfully individualized. 
They range in age from one hundred to 
eight, and though the portraits vary in 
verisimilitude, not one is either improba- 
ble or uninteresting. How the old woman 
does eat! 

Emil Ludwig’s “The Last of the 
Kaisers”’ is, like Carlyle’s “Frederick the 
Great,” much more than worthy of the 
theme. This writer is a born biographer, 
whose love of dramatic climax does not 
seem to interfere overmuch with his zeal 
for truth. 

As everybody has “nerves,”’ many will 
find a little book by Clara Clemens, called 
“Why Be Nervous?” valuable and prac- 
tically helpful. She conquered her nerves 
and tells us how. 

Among the crime-mystery-police nov- 
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els, an extremely good one is “ Vivanti,” 
by Sydney Horler. It is a hair-raiser. 
Another interesting and ingenious one is 
“Murder in the Maze,” by J. J. Con- 
nington, while the old reliable Oppenheim 
comes through again with “ Miss Brown 
of XYO.” A novel that is a murder- 
mystery, but more interesting on other 
grounds, is “Green Sandals,” by C. C. 
Lewis, astory of the English in the Far 
East, with an original heroine. 

A book of poems that has much of 
Byron’s “tempest-anger, tempest-mirth” 
is “ Guinea-Fowl and Other Poultry,” by 
Leonard Bacon, whose “Animula Vagula”’ 
I had the pleasure of praising in this 
column. This new book is marked with 
striking virtuosity, is filled with jovial 
satire and genuine humor, unexpected 
quips and tags of rhyme. There are 


deeper notes of protest, inquiry, medita- 
tion; and some poems of sheer beauty, of 
which the tribute to the late Henry 
Augustine Beers is a good example. I 
have no hesitation in recommending this 
book to readers of wit and sense; they are 
sure to enjoy it, even if they wince. 


“This to That,” the Word-Change 
Book, by Shelby Little, is a fascinating 
game that ought to occupy the time and 
attention of many thousands during the 
winter evenings. 

“Tntimations,” by Gabriel Wells, is a 
little book of little essays; but they are 
often on great themes, and all interesting. 

“Studies in the Contemporary The- 
atre,” by John Palmer, emphasizes the 
word contemporary. He does not mean 
1918, he means 1926. The most note- 
worthy thing in his point of view is his 
belief that the significant things in the 
contemporary theatre are to be found 
in Paris. The French stage, from 1910 
to 1917, was bankrupt in ideas and in 
dramatic experimentation. Mr. Ashley 
Dukes gave it a terrible slating in his 
lively treatise, “Modern Dramatists” 
(1911). Mr. Palmer says: “The French 
theatre, which before the war was the 
most insular, the most traditional, the 
most obstinately remote from immediate 
realities, is now the most cosmopolitan, 
the most revolutionary and the most 
feverishly responsive to the influence of 
contemporary events and impulses.” I 
am not altogether certain that his book 
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proves all this; but he makes out an in- 
teresting case. 

“Russian Poetry,” an anthology chosen 
and translated by Babette Deutsch and 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky, has a little over 
200 pages, with an interesting and valua- 
ble introduction, dealing with the develop- 
ment of Russian poetry. I can hardly 
imagine anything more difficult to trans- 
late into English than Russian verse; but 
many of these poems are interesting in 
thought, and frequently there is felicity of 
expression. It was well worth doing. 

“What Can a Man Believe?” by Bruce 
Barton, whose previous books on religion 
do not need naming, is an edifying, lively, 
reverent treatment of the religious in- 
stinct. The latter half of the book, 
wherein he compares Catholic and Protes- 
tant churches of to-day, with suggestions 
how the Protestants may improve their 
methods, is more valuable than the his- 
toric survey given in the earlier pages. I 
believe this book will do much good; it 
deserves wide attention. 

Two important works on London have 
just appeared. One, a quarto of nearly 
goo pages, is called “London. Being a 
Comprehensive Survey of the History, 
Tradition and Historical Associations of 
Buildings and Monuments. Arranged 
under Streets in Alphabetical Order,” by 
George H. Cunningham. London is not 
the most beautiful city in the world, but 
it is, in many respects, the most interest- 
ing. Mr. Cunningham’s book is exactly 
what its title-page promises. The ar- 
rangement of the material is admirable, 
and there is an adequate index. 

The other book, of 176 pages, “Old 
London,” is by Gertrude Burford Rawl- 
ings. It is copiously illustrated, and its 
purpose is pleasantly set forth by the au- 
thor in the following invitation: “ With- 
out undertaking to tell anything that is 
new, or everything that is old, A Way- 
wiser invites you to a ramble from Old 
London Bridge to Westminster, and will 
be honoured by your company.” 

A charming book of travel, illustrated 
with 32 full-page colored pictures, is 
“Sketches on the Old Road through 
France to Florence,” by A. H. Hallam 
Murray, “accompanied” by Henry W. 
Nevinson and Montgomery Carmichael. 
This is a new edition of a book published 
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some twenty years ago, but the scenery 
has not changed. It will make those who 
have not been there determine to go and 
see for themselves; as for those who know 
these places, it will make them homesick. 
This story of travel, and Archibald Mar- 
shall’s “A Spring Walk in Provence,” are 
excellent guides through the Enchanted 
Ground and to the Delectable Moun- 
tains. 


I am a fervent admirer of the works of 
Miss Zona Gale, and I am sure she will be 
glad to know that her books are read at- 
tentively. Here is the proof in a letter to 
me from Mrs. Merritt C. Fernald, of 
Orono, Maine: 


I am sometimes minded to ask a question, 
as, for instance, if novelists think it évo real- 
istic to be accurate in minor features, such as 
those pertaining to the almanac and the 
calendar. My daughter, reading Zona 
Gale’s strange “‘Preface to a Life,” called 
my attention to repeated discrepancies in 
the given ages of the characters. 

On page 10, Bernard is twenty-six years 
old, and on page 19, at about the same time, 
Laura is twenty. On page 26, reference is 
made to the time “when they were ten and 
twelve.” In 1911, on page 179, Bernard is 
thirty-six; on page 192, after an interval of 
two days, (one of them, perhaps, his birth- 
day), he is thirty-seven. 

On page 224, in 1925, Bernard is fifty-one 
and Laura forty-seven. The two seem to 
have been very irregular in adding their 
years. On page 20, in 1900, Mrs. Mead, the 
mother, is “‘barely” sixty; on page 220, in 
1925, she is only eighty. To be sure, this is a 
common way for women to grow old. 

A baby first introduced (page 125) as 
“he” and “him,” when baptized (page 180), 
becomes Margaret Hazel and _thereafter 
figures as a daughter. 

Perhaps it is absurd to expect meticulous 
accuracy in keeping the records of one’s 
brain-children, but often the absurdity is in 
the discrepancy resulting from carelessness. 
By the way, there seems to have been in late 
years a marked change in the meaning and 
use of that word “meticulous,” which I 
scarcely saw in my young days, and of which 
the only definitions in Webster’s Interna- 
tional twenty years ago were: “‘timid; fear- 
ful.” Who did it? 


In response to my request, Thomas 
Sergeant Perry sends me this interesting 
anecdote of Emerson and Swinburne: 


Emerson was present at our landing from 
the boat, hugging his elbows, when he asked 
me if I knew Swinburne. I told him I did 
not; he then chanted to me these words: 
that Longfellow (just back from Europe) 
told him Swinburne was at some dinner with 
Longfellow, and suddenly, without any no- 
tice, “Swinburne slipt to the floor from his 
chair in a swound.” 

It was swound that gave the sentence its 
solemn significance. It sounded like a ca- 
thedral bell at midnight. I had known the 
word only in Pilgrim’s Progress and had 
never heard it fall from human lips, and I 
have never heard it since. 


Harris M. Fulash writes me about a 
house once occupied by Tennyson: 


Yesterday afternoon I paid a visit to my 
uncle, Mr. W. Huggins, who makes his home 
on Montpelier Road, Twickenham, in a 
building known as Tennyson House... . 
Mr. Huggins, who is an artist by profession 
and nature, has made every effort to restore 
it. ... There is also the study and fire- 
place where Tennyson and Carlyle spent 
their silent evenings. He informed me that 
during the renovating several old clay pipes 
believed to have been the poet’s, were found 
under the flooring. 


Tennyson was fond of old clay pipes, 
and once, when he informed a friend that 
he often rose at dawn and smoked a pipe, 
his friend parodied the famous line of 
Tennyson, 


“The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds,” 
by saying: 

“The earliest pipe of half-awakened bard,” 
which made the poet angry. 


H. L. Mencken sends me an extraordi- 
nary printed circular (Series B, No. 17) of 
“The Tobacco-Chewers’ Protective and 
Educational League of America,” con- 
taining a clipping from the New York 
Herald Tribune in which it appears that 
the mighty Ibsen was not a smoker but a 
chewer of tobacco. This takes me back 
to the time when the New York Sun al- 
most daily accused Mayor Strong, not of 
smoking nor of chewing, but of eating, 
tobacco. Listen to Ibsen’s housekeeper: 


She had never seen her master smoke, but 
then she revealed a vice which he had hidden 
even from his wife. He chewed tobacco, and 

. it wasn’t even respectable tobacco, but 
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the cheapest brand of American twist, im- 
ported to Norway for Ibsen’s particular use. 


When Mr. and Mrs. Ibsen walked out on 
the streets, he (I remember reading some- 
where) walked in front, and she about six 
paces in the rear, like a faithful retriever. 
If he were chewing, he should have walked 
behind. 

An interesting typographical error in 
the Dayton Journal is sent me by a mem- 
ber of the staff. At a flower contest, the 
prize awarded was a copy of “ Milady’s 
House Pants.” 

Frederick J. Shepard, of Buffalo, gives 
me a pleasant anecdote of George T. 
Lanigan: 


I worked with Lanigan on the New York 
World in the ’7o’s, and one Sunday night 
when I was acting as night editor, he told 
me that he had been through the London 
mail, that the only news in it was that the 
Ahkoond of Swat was dead, and he was 
writing a poem about that functionary. We 
printed it the next morning, and it is now in 
every collection. . . . You may be familiar 
with his story of the plumber’s sons who 
avenged their father’s wrongs on his enemy 
by plumbing the latter’s house until at the 
end one son soliloquized: 


“€ Would,’ he cried, as he drew the bill, 
‘My father were alive! 
Ten pounds of solder at ten cents, 
$1.7 5. ” 


H. L. Koopman, librarian of Brown 
University, objects to Mrs. W. S. Case’s 
objection to the noun “humans”’: 


In the translation of Homer made by that 
vigorous Elizabethan, George Chapman, 
she will find “‘humans” regularly used for 
*‘men”’ in the sense of “human beings.” It 
has always seemed to me a pity that later 
users of English did not follow his lead. As 
it is, we have no equivalent to the German 
“Mensch” and its plural ‘‘ Menschen.” 
Since you have excommunicated Chapman’s 
word, it falls to you to supply its place. 


All right: persons, people, human 
beings. Many words used by the Eliza- 
bethans are not in good usage to-day. 


Carl Chapin, of Manchester, Vt., re- 
minds me of a bit of obsolete Yale slang, 
which might be revived: 


I find the following in the Yale Record 
of Feb. 24, 1875: “The amount of ‘snab’ 
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in the galleries of the Chapel, last Sunday, 
quite abashed the modest Seniors, who are 
not used to so much attention from the 
ladies. The delegation from Farmington 
was especially overpowering.” 


Snab was a collective noun designating 
young girls; but it could also be used ‘for 
one girl, “a trembling snab” meaning a 
modest débutante. The word had dis- 
appeared in 1883, when I entered Yale. 


My remarks on “Lead us not into 
temptation” have drawn an interesting 
letter from Mrs. Edwin E. Slosson: 


The late Professor Corson of Cornell told 
me that Edwin Booth once came to him ask- 
ing him for his interpretation of the Lord’s 
Prayer. Professor Corson’s reading was the 
most beautiful I have ever heard. He made 
a long rhetorical pause after the word “us,” 
touching the following clause lightly: “ Lead 
us—not into temptation,” etc. The main 
petition was for leading, the rest supple- 
mentary. It seemed to make the meaning 
of the verse clearer to me. Edwin Booth 
adopted that reading with delight. 


Mrs. J. S. Prior, of Atlanta, Ga., writes 
that a Catholic priest suggested to her 
that it meant “Suffer us not to be tempted 
beyond our strength.” 

Mrs. Frank C. Eaton cites Doctor W. 
R. Bowie’s admirable book, “The In- 
escapable Christ,” where (page 53) in 
speaking of the difficulties translators 
to-day have, when they wish to reproduce 
the language of the Bible in the vernac- 
ular of primitive peoples, he says: “ How 
could they render temptation in the 
Lord’s Prayer to people so little advanced 
in moral thought that they did not know 
what temptation meant? .:. When 
there was no native word with which to 
render temptation, they wrote the peti- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer thus, ‘Show us 
a good way.’” 

I. M. Haldeman, of New York, writes: 


In the New Testament the word 
“Sisphér6,” five times out of the seven in 
which it occurs, is translated, “bring.” 
The sentence, therefore, may be read: 
“Bring us not into temptation.” (Like the 
Revised Version.) The word ‘‘evil” has the 
article and in New Testament usage signi- 
fies ‘the evil one”’; that is to say, Satan, the 
Devil. Temptation is here related to the 
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Evil One as, of course, the Causative. 
“Lead,” and “deliver,” balance each other. 
It is a prayer that the Lord who is behind 
circumstance, who is the God of circum- 
stances, will not allow them to be so com- 
bined that they shall bring His people un- 
der the power of the Evil One; but, rather, 
to so lead them that they shall be delivered 
from any test the Devil may seek to put 
upon them. 


Rivers Hicks, 
Scotia, writes: 


of Kentville, Nova 


“Thou dost not lead us into temptation, 
but deliverest us from the evil,” is the last 
rendering that I have come across. 


Ernest P. Amort, of Whitestone, N. Y., 
writes: 


I believe that those words: “lead us not 
into temptation,” are not at all ambiguous. 
To me it is a supplication—comparable with 
that of Jesus’ (who knew, yet humanly 
wished that it need not be) when He said: 

“Father, if thou be willing remove this 
cup from me: nevertheless not my will, but 
thine, be done.” 

If we read those words in this light, we 
have a petition to God that the hour of 


temptation “which shall come upon all the 
world, to try them that dwell upon the 
earth,” be spared the suppliant. Yet, it is a 
petition which is modified by the supplica- 
tion, the more important consideration: “‘ but 


deliver us from evil.” As if one said—‘if 
deliverance from evil be impossible without 
the test—then, Thy will, not mine, be 
done!” It seems that these words were 
meant to stand as an admission of our fear 
of our own weakness, and at the same time 
a constant reminder that none of us are so 
perfect that the thought of the érial can be 
regarded without trepidation 


A Civil War veteran of the Tenth New 
Jersey sends me an interesting letter he 
printed in the New York Times, October 
I, 1900, on Pilate: 


I never could discover in the Gospel nar- 
rative (and there is nowhere else to seek) 
the least justification for saying that Pilate 
was or meant to be frivolous, or “a jester,” 
or comported himself otherwise than as be- 
came his high office. I am speaking, of 
course, only of his language and bearing on 
the occasion. He certainly took the Saviour 
seriously, and not as a fanatic or revolu- 
tionist. He was convinced of His innocence, 
and tried to save Him; was influenced, be- 
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sides, by his wife’s warning, and was even 
frightened (“‘was the more afraid,” John 
xix., 8) by the claim and assertion that He 
was the Son of God. In truth, nothing is 
further from one’s mind, after the perusal of 
the story of the passion in any of the evan- 
gelists, than the idea that Pilate was “a 
jester,” or sought to ridicule Christ. My 
perplexity, then, comes from finding nearly 
every one quoting and adopting Bacon’s 
expression. Why do they? 


He writes: 


After 27 years of waiting I am gratified 
to have a scholar considering my question 
and agreeing with me that Pilate was not 
jesting. But why consider it a question? 
Was it more or meant to be more than a con- 
temptuous exclamation, delivered in the 
Italian manner with a shrug and upturned 
palms, not calling for or expecting and so 
not waiting for an answer? 


That was what I meant to imply by my 
comment—“what’s the good of truth?” 
But I feel certain, in answer to the ques- 
tion, “why jesting ?” that Bacon got that 
notion from the mystery plays, just as 
Shakespeare got Herod from the same 
source. 


One Saturday night this summer, in re- 
sponse to a cordial invitation from Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Ford, we attended an 
old-fashioned dance given by them in the 
Casino close to their summer cottage at 
Harbor Beach, seventeen miles from my 
Michigan house. It was a delightful occa- 
sion. Mr. Ford brought up from Detroit 
his own orchestra, which played charm- 
ing music for waltzes and lancers; and 
there is no doubt that the most graceful 
and accomplished dancers on the floor 
were Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford. He told 
me that he was very fond of dancing in his 
youth, and that after not once dancing for 
forty years, he had taken it up again with 
enthusiasm. He is slender and in excel- 
lent physical condition; every morning he 
rises early and takes a long run. 

Italy may not yet be fully aware of the 
fact, but she is to be congratulated on the 
addition to her inhabitants of Hudson R. 
Hawley, better known as “ Boz,’”’ who has 
just been translated by the Associated 
Press from Paris to Rome. He is an 
American who will, without effort, make 
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friends anywhere and everywhere for him- 
self and his country. He writes: 


And now, where is that low Marine who 
swiped my beautiful onion-skin complete 
works of Browning a good ten years ago, 
out of my haversack, what time I was asleep 
between Neufchateau and Paris? Really, I 
am not kidding you; that book whiled away 
many a dreary hour on guard, and I know 
of no better medicine for a soldier, not even 
in Kipling, than the Epilogue to Asolando. 

Can’t you pull a Lars Porsena of Clusium 
and descend on me unexpectedly? I can 
assure you that there would be no resistance 
at all at the bridges! 


I wish I could have heard the talk be- 
tween F. P. A. and “Boz” Hawley when 
they were editing the paper in France for 
the benefit of the A. E. F. 


With reference to my book on golf, 
“Thirty Years of Looking Up,” Leonard 
Kennedy of Brooklyn calls my attention 
to the terrific stanza in Browning’s 
“Childe Roland”: 


‘For, looking up, aware I somehow grew . .. 
How to get from them was no clearer case,” 


and adds: “We have a trap just like that 
on the eleventh at Blind Brook.” I have 
always known that Browning missed 
putts now and then, for in “ By the Fire- 
side” he wrote: 


“Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less,and what worlds away !” 


Senator Couzens, of Michigan, is re- 
ported in the papers as saying that United 
States senators are overpaid. Possibly he 
meant not the post of senator, but some of 
the senators. 


I am lost in wonderment at the manner 
in which the various States collect the 


gasoline tax. It would seem so much more 
in accordance with the spirit of our insti- 
tutions if every driver of a car were re- 
quired to keep a record of every pint of 
gasoline he bought, the price paid for each 
pint, the place where he bought it, add 
up the total amount paid, deduct from it 
the amount used in driving for business as 
distinguished from pleasure, deduct again 
the amount used in errands of an altru- 
istic nature, hire an accountant to attend 
to all this for him. Then have a bureau at 
Washington with 300,000 clerks to receive 


and tabulate these reports, and to make _ 


the necessary corrections, including de- 
mands for additional money and occa- 
sional refunds. 


The whirligig of time makes strange 
changes in fashions. What respectable 
man ten years ago would have believed 
that he would behold the knees of ten 
thousand women? And yet, I learn from 
Wilson’s biography of Carlyle that in 
1851 Bishop Blomfield, after returning 
from a fashionable dinner-party, said he 
had never seen anything like the revela- 
tion of the low-necked gowns, “at least, 
not since I was weaned.” 


Kipling’s famous remark about the 
Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady is no 
doubt true; yet it is not the similarity 
between human beings, but the difference, 
that most impresses me. Shakespeare in- 
cluded all types of women—think of the 
space separating Desdemona from Doll 
Tearsheet ! 


In reading patiently but with ever- 
diminishing hope through new volumes of 
so-called poetry, I keep saying to myself: 


The Verse is yet to come! 
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ANET has been fortunate in his 
biographers. - Theodore Duret 

was not only his friend but a 

critic who from all his associations was 
exactly fitted to be his interpreter. An- 


for the judgment of posterity. Already, 
since his death in 1883, there has devel- 
oped, indeed, something like general 
agreement upon the question of his art. 
It is an art to which it is always interest- 


Manet & la Palette. 


From the portrait by himself. 


tonin Proust had known and loved him 
from their youth up. The late Etienne 
Moreau-Nélaton, whose two sumptuous 
volumes were published as recently as 
1926, was a peculiarly skilful archiviste, 
and to his rich mass of information he 
added an extraordinary series of illustra- 
tions. In short, the artist who was most 
cavalierly rejected by his contemporaries 
has been drawn with singular sympathy 
Vou. LXXXII.—so 


ing to return, but particularly at a time 
like the present, when the craft of paint- 
ing is blown upon by such strange winds. 
He recalls us to the profound truth that 
the truly constructive revolutionary has 
in him invariably, at bottom, the elements 
of a stabilizing force. 

There is a saying of Fantin-Latour’s 
that is apposite. Referring to the inclu- 
sion of his friend in his Hommage a Dela- 
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croix, he said that he had put Manet there 
“with his true Gallic head.”” He was an 
intensely French type, an intensely char- 
acteristic embodiment of the French ge- 
nius. He exemplified revolutionary ideas, 
but they were rationalized. Born in Paris, 
on the Bohemian side of the Seine, he 
early manifested the traits one expects on 
the Rive Gauche, yet he was steadied even 
then by inherited impulses of a more con- 
servative nature. In so far as the phrase 
connotes poise and a sense of measure, he 
was decidedly a man of breeding. The 
dignity of the magistrate who was his 
father persisted in his blood. It made 
him, as a painter, play the game. He was 
invincibly faithful to the principle that 
the artist, to excel, must know his craft. 


+22 


E was born in the Rue des Petits- 
Augustins, later the Rue Bona- 
parte, on January 23, 1832. The elder 


Manet, a judge of the Tribunal of the 
Seine, seems to have had a private for- 
tune, and to have been altogether so 
placed in the world as to have expected a 


certain sobriety in his son’s career, quite 
as a matter of course. When the boy 
turned instead to art, there were the usual 
family collisions. For a time these led to 
compromise. Since he could not enter a 
studio, he would at least avoid the law. 
Manet’s first venture away from the par- 
ental roof was in a naval direction. He 
went on a voyage to Brazil, as an appren- 
tice in a merchant ship. The experience 
did not divert him in the slightest from his 
purpose to be an artist, and on his return 
the family surrendered. He entered forth- 
with the studio of Couture. There he was, 
to tell the truth, no more docile than he 
had been at home. Young and inexperi- 
enced as he was, he nevertheless felt irre- 
sistibly moved to substitute something 
like realism for the academic habit of his 
master. The latter made an odd comment 
which is repeated in all the memoirs, and 
may aptly be repeated here: Mon pauvre 
garcon, vous ne serez jamais que le Daumier 
de votre temps. Obviously Couture had no 
idea of the ultimate growth of the carica- 
turist’s legend. When he warned Manet 
against becoming the Daumier of his 
time, he thought he was doing him a kind- 
ness! For his part Manet thought it was 
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better to be the Daumier of a period than 
the Coypel of it. He stayed with Couture 
for some time, but in the long run broke 
with him and embarked upon his own 
way. 

It is at this point that he seems to me 
most the man of his race, most emphati- 
cally the Frenchman. He is original, in- 
dependent, but he has the French predis- 
position toward the past, toward tradi- 
tion. The “advanced” artist of to-day so 
often seems to think that he can gain 
nothing by contact with his historic pred- 
ecessors. It has been different with the 
French leaders and renovators. The ro- 
mantic Delacroix is a man of culture. His 
rival, Ingres, is a disciple of Raphael. A 
realist like Degas sits at the feet of the 
Renaissance masters, and his friend Forain 
in his youth studies Chardin. Manet was 
like that. Proust tells us something of his 
friend’s travels. They led him to Rubens 
at Antwerp, to Rembrandt at Amster- 
dam, to the Flemish Primitives at Brus- 
sels, to Hals at Haarlem, to Albrecht 
Diirer at Dresden, to Holbein at Bale. 
Amongst the Italians he was attracted by 
Titian and Tintoretto. In Spain, in due 
course, he was to extend the knowledge 
of Velasquez for which he had laid the 
foundations in the Louvre, and to decide 
that he was “the painter of painters.”’ 
Repeatedly in the annals of his earlier 
years you come upon his penchant for 
this or that old master. He copied more 
than one of them in the Louvre, and es- 
pecially Tintoretto’s portrait of himself, 
which he considered to be one of the finest 
in the world. Occasionally his indebted- 
ness to the past was practical, specific. 
The group in the Dejeuner sur |’Herbe 
was filtered down to him from Raphael 
through one of Marc Antonio’s engrav- 
ings, and Paul Jamot, writing in the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts on the sources of 
Manet’s inspiration, has found the basis 
for La Péche, a landscape with figures, in 
a canvas by Annibale Carracci in the 
Louvre, bearing the same title and con- 
taining elements of design by which the 
modern man has clearly profited. Yet one 
may take account of all these things and 
still leave Manet’s central originality un- 
touched. With him as with the other 
Frenchmen I have cited, and many more, 
tradition was a fertilizing influence, not a 
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matter of styles and motives to be imi- 
tated. 
*+ +2 
IS essential independence was not at 
once recognized. Le Christ aux 
Anges, in the Salon of 1864, for example, 
led Thoré to talk about him as the maker 
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bles me. The first time I opened a book 
of his, I saw, with mingled astonishment 
and rapture, not only subjects which I 
had dreamed, but phrases which I had 
thought—written by him twenty years 
before.” Manet had that experience in 
the world of Velasquez. He entered it as 

















Philip IV. 


From the drawing by Manet after Velasquez. 


of a pastiche of Velasquez and Goya, to 
say nothing of other types. The discov- 
erer of Vermeer was on that occasion a 
little less penetrating than usual. Ma- 
net’s friend Baudelaire came to the res- 
cue with a letter to Thoré emphatically 


setting that gentleman down. Inciden- 
tally he said something about himself 
which is delightfully indicative of the 
point of view to adopt regarding Manet. 
“They accuse me,” he said, “‘ of imitating 
Poe. Do you know why I have so pa- 
tiently studied Poe? Because he resem- 


a world of his own. He and the Spaniard 
had a spiritual affinity. It was natural 
and instinctive with him to paint in a 
manner akin to the manner of Velasquez. 
Working out his artistic destiny in his 
own way, beating out a style of his own, 
he made himself the fellow of the master. 
Those Spanish subjects which are so fa- 
miliar in his euvre were not, at the begin- 
ning, drawn direct from Spain. He found 
them in a company of Spanish dancers 
and singers that had come to Paris. In 
recreating there what I might call the 
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Velasquez cult, he was exercising, really, 
an original, organic force. That is what 
enabled him to energize a movement. 
That is why he survives. 

+ +2 


HE temptation is strong to turn at 
once to consideration of his crafts- 
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a legend that he painted the combat be- 
tween the Kearsarge and the Alabama as it 
went on off the shore at Cherbourg. The 
legend has been exploded. The truth is 
that he saw the Kearsarge off Boulogne, 
later. But his battle-piece (now in the 


John G. Johnson Collection, in Philadel- 
phia) is rendered, by a powerful stroke of 








Still Life. 


From the painting by Manet 


manship, but as a matter of fact it is im- 
portant to consider also his outlook upon 
the stuff of art. A large part of his value 
as a contributor to the progressive ten- 
dency in French art lies in his attitude 
toward life. Couture was a craftsman, 
and one for whom Manet was bound to 
have respect. It was his substance rather 
than his form that led the pupil to revolt. 
What did the ancient Romans mean to 
Manet? For him, rather, the men and 
women in the Paris of his day. It is in- 
teresting to look through the pictorial 
evidence so voluminously assembled by 
M. Moreau-Nélaton and to see how ab- 
solutely devoid it is of anything like 
formal picture-making. Manet loved an 
arresting subject. When Maximilian was 
executed he pounced on that. It has been 


the imagination, one of the vividest ac- 
tualities ever painted. Actuality was as 
the very breath of his nostrils. He painted 
the thing that he could see, and in the 
great mass of work that he produced a 
tingling realism prevails. There can be no 
doubt at all that a passion for the truth 
was inseparable from his genius, that it 
helped to form his style, and reacted, too, 
upon his technique. It stood in the way 
of the popular and official recognition that 
he curiously craved. 

I say “curiously” because it is surely 
odd that an artist of his individuality, his 
scorn for compromise, his splendid cour- 
age, should have cared a straw about 
recompenses and decorations. He ought, 
one would say, to have taken a leaf from 
the sardonically humorous book of Degas. 
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But there something of his ancestry crops 
out, something of the blood of. the old 
magistrate his father, with his fine sense 
of worldly place and decorum. Manet 
simply could not bear to be rejected of his 
time, to be held up to obloquy while he 
watched lesser folk accumulate medals 
and the like. When some tactless jury 
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ing. He laid one color boldly beside an- 
other, refusing to mess about in the old 
modulations of tone, but he kept his 
color pure, respecting its integrity as a 
medium. Also—and here he was faith- 
ful enough to the admonitions of Couture 
—he insisted upon drawing like a gentle- 


At Tortoni’s. 


From the painting by Manet. 


awarded Whistler a second-class medal, he 
declined it with his second-class thanks. 
Manet, I fancy, would have accepted it. 
Meanwhile he yielded not an inch of his 
isolated position. The authorities might 
neglect him, but he went on painting ac- 
cording to his own hypothesis. Why did 
it meet with such small favor? The public 
had not been educated to the point at 
which it could appreciate his innovations. 
All the time it differed from the modern- 
istic vagaries that are nowadays foolishly 
presented as analogous, differed from 
them in that it was fundamentally sound, 
framed with respect to the rectitude of a 
craft. It did not occur to Manet to throw 
overboard the immemorial laws of paint- 


URET notes that “as a rule Manet’s 

drawings were not carried beyond 
the state of a rough draft or sketch; they 
were made in order to seize a passing im- 
pression, a gesture, some salient feature or 
detail.” He could not draw as Ingres 
drew, or Degas. But strong, steady, sup- 
ple draftsmanship runs through all his 
painting, the draftsmanship of the brush 
that is governed by knowledge. It is, 
among other things, the draftsmanship 
that has its origin in a true sense of form. 
You feel this not only in his drawings 
from life but in any black and white in 
which he records the outlines of some 
famous painting, a Velasquez or a Fra 
Angelico. At once it is evident that the 
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figure is realized from within, so to say. 
His drawing is magnificently vitalized. 
This was largely because, as I have said, 
he consulted life. Hand and eye were 
interdependent in a campaign amongst 
living things. And behind both was an 
inquisitive, superlatively active brain. 


picture like Un Bar aux Folies-Bergére, 
sent to the Salon only the year before his 
death. By good luck the great exhibition 
at the Ecole in 1884 was photographed 
wall by wall, and it is fascinating to ob- 
serve his scope as it is thus illustrated. 
In one group Le Bon Bock is flanked by 





Jesus Insulted by the Soldiers. 
From the painting by Manet. 


Manet painted still life over and over 
again, but he never made the mistake of 
painting the human figure as so much 
still life. He was, indeed, the Daumier 
of his time, if that meant sympathy for 
the great human spectacle. I have often 
wondered why so few of the many mod- 
erns who have profited by his technical 
example have thought also of emulating 
his range. He found actuality in every 
conceivable direction. He painted re- 
ligious subjects and he painted landscapes. 
He turned from the bull-ring to Parisian 
portraiture. He triumphed in the nude, 
as witness the prodigious Olympia in the 
Louvre, and then he would produce a 


Le Bal de l’Opéra and Les Courses a 
Longchamp. In another the delicate 
grace of the Eva Gonzales is contrasted 
with the almost brutal vigor of the Emile 
Zola. Beneath the naval battle I have 
cited hangs L’Homme Mort. The Olym- 
pia has a still life for a neighbor, above 
that is placed Les Bulles de Savon, and 
next them both is L’Espada. There was 
variety in his cosmos, an enkindling vari- 
ety, and every note in this diversified 
symphony rings true. 


2+ 2+: 


HAT did it all make for, in a broad 
conception of the subject? For the 
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beauty that lies in fidelity to life and that 
belongs, even more, to workmanship, to 
style, to that ineffable accent which a 
great artist places upon things nominally 
prosaic. There are moments in which 
Manet has something like charm. I re- 
member a masterpiece of his, a painting 
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but as a picture it is a little repellent. 
The Spanish canvas is one of the suavest 
nudes in the world, one of the subtlest 
and most refined. You recognize a kin- 
dred distinction when you turn from the 
Le Dejeuner sur |’Herbe to that painting 
by Giorgione in the Louvre, which is, in 





Devant la Psyche. 


From the painting by Manet. 


of a woman before a mirror, facing away 
from the beholder. Her back is a little 
miracle in modelling and color, so much 
shimmering surface of silvery, pearly 
tone, below which a passage of heavenly 
blue fairly ravishes the eye. Charm? 
The painting vibrates with it. He had a 
great gift for the interpretation of femi- 
nine lightness and loveliness. He could 
draw a woman’s profile with a touch posi- 
tively caressing in its delicacy. On the 
whole, however, his taste was robust 
rather than exquisite. It has often amused 
me to reflect on his Olympia together with 
the Rokeby Venus of Velasquez. The 
former is a superb technical four de force, 





a way, like Raphael’s Judgment of Paris, 
its ancestor. The Italian painter is un- 
mistakably a poet. Manet is just as 
clearly a narrator in prose. One can un- 
derstand the revulsion of that old public, 
even though one does not sympathize 
with it. He had strength, yes, but not 
precisely the tenderness which is not 
always foreign to it. It was not for noth- 
ing that he remained the child of Paris, un- 
tinctured in his temperament by the quali- 
ties which mark the dreamer as a creature 
apart from the observer. How could he 
have poetized anything? And, for that 
matter, why should he have done so? 
With that observant faculty of his he got 
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enough out of nature, in all conscience, to 
dispense with any attempt to put some- 
thing into it from his imagination. There 
comes back to me the memory of La 
Maison & Rueil, in which he portrayed the 
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which he had such an odd longing. The 
Government decorated him, and with the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honor in his 
button-hole he could feel at peace with 
the world. He was Hors Concours in the 


La Maison & Rueil. 


From the painting by Manet. 


home of Labiche, the playwright, which 
he leased in the summer of 1882, almost 


on the eve of his death. I saw it at the 
Knoedler gallery a year or so ago, before 
it went to Australia. The house and gar- 
den, with a tree dividing the composition, 
were painted with an indescribable sensi- 
tiveness. The old haunter of the boule- 
vards, the denizen of the Café Guerbois 
and of Tortoni’s, turned into something 
like the maker of an idyll. It brings me 
back to that question of his range, to the 
eager, adventurous soul of him which is 
one of the pleasantest things to remember 
about this tremendous man of his hands. 

At long last he came into his own, into 
that harbor of official recognition for 


Salon of 1882. In the spring of 1883 he 
was dead. But long before that he had 
been recognized by enlightened opinion in 
France. His comrades were men like 
Monet, Bracquemond, Degas, and so on, 
and their high regard for him was little by 
little shared by a wider circle. The 
younger generation turned to him as to 
a leader, and his principles have ever 
since played a dominant part in modern 
painting. His influence goes on and will 
long continue, for, as I have endeavored 
to show, he stands for what is eternal in 
French art, honest workmanship. In his 
direct, clean-cut stroke, as in his truth, 
he is at one not only with his own time 
but with the genius of Poussin. 
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Reaction in Trade Marks the 


Autumn Season 


RECEDING 
MANUFACTURERS’ 


SPOT IN THE 


ACTIVITY ADMITTED IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY—THE 
ATTITUDE-ONE 


BRIGHT 
PICTURE 


BY ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 


HE end of October and the beginning 

of November brought to the perplexed 
business community stronger evidence of 
the much-discussed trade reaction. It 
was publicly recognized by important in- 
dustrial managers in their offi- 
cial remarks to associates and 
shareholders. Of the specific 
causes for the change, its 
probable scope and duration, not much 
was said; but no one predicted industrial 


Trade 
Reaction 
Admitted 


readjustment of the old-time severity. 
Reaction in the industrial era com- 
monly known as “pre-war days” had cer- 
tain typical characteristics of its own. It 
might present a picture which merchants 
and producers would describe (more or 


less impatiently) as “dull business” or 
“slowing-down of trade.” But if reaction 
went so far as to cut down sales and prof- 
its 25 or 30 per cent., the business com- 
munity would presently seem to be par- 
ticipating in a general rush for shelter 
from the storm. What the manufacturers 
and merchants notoriously feared on those 
older occasions was the large stocks of 
goods which they had accumulated, at 
high prices and on borrowed money, in 
mistaken judgment of the consumer’s at- 
titude. 


HEN trade reaction came suddenly, 

as it was apt to do, and on the heels 
of a seemingly insatiable demand from 
the consuming public, this accumulation 
of merchandise could often not be sold at 
all except at a cut in prices below origi- 
nal cost of the goods on hand, and 
the merchant therefore began to look 


anxiously at his own maturing bank loans. 
Money rates, which would previously 
have advanced in the period 
of increased purchases and 
under the influence of the 
merchant’s heavy purchases 
of goods, were likely to go on 
rising to disturbing heights. The older 
generation of bankers and merchants will 
recognize this picture, and will remember 
the disorder which at times ensued in 
the domain of trade and credit. 

That the country has passed into a sea- 
son of actual trade reaction, nobody now 
denies. The setback has affected differ- 
ent industries differently, as it always 
does; but its general scope is recognized as 
nation-wide, and in some directions, nota- 
bly in the steel trade, it has been severe. 
One of the so-called “independent pro- 
ducers,” the Republic Iron & Steel, re- 
ported for its September quarter a net in- 
come reduced from a year ago by $811,000, 
or 61 per cent; the United States Steel 
Corporation’s net earnings for the same 
three-month period decreased $11,253,- 
000, or 21 per cent, and the earnings of 
each were below 1925 as well as 1926. 
Net earnings of the railways, except for 
certain lines which serve the agricultural 
Northwest and which were favored by 
that section’s fortunate harvest, were less 
than in either of the last two autumns and 
10 per cent under those of a year ago. 


Business 
Setbacks 
of Pre-War 
Days 


ET, with all these evidences of a set- 

back in trade activity, the picture 

had very slight resemblance to what was 

commonly called ‘pre-war trade reac- 
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tion.” The money market was absolutely 
unruffled. Instead of the 6 and 7 per 
cent rate for ordinary Wall 
Street loans and the to to 
25 per cent asked on such 
older occasions in the Stock 
Exchange, two-month fianncial borrow- 
ings and six-month merchants’ paper 
have had to pay this season only the mid- 
summer rate of 4 percent. Undoubtedly, 
the new facilities for credit established 
since 1914 by the Federal Reserve, and 
the wholly novel relation of the American 
market to the rest of the financial world, 
accounted for much of this. But neither 
influence, though both existed in the au- 
tumn of 1920, averted extreme money 
stringency in that season’s trade reac- 
tion; or, indeed, in the autumn reaction of 
1923. 

The explanation of the seeming para- 
dox was the well-known change in meth- 
ods of conducting trade during the past 
four years; the consistent adoption, by 
merchants and producers, of the policy of 
keeping down stocks of merchandise to 
customers’ visible requirements. In the 
Federal Reserve Board’s compilations it 
has been shown that, on the average, 
wholesale merchants entered 1927 with 
unsold goods of the principal commodities 
reduced g to 20 per cent from a year be- 
fore. The present autumn began under 
similar circumstances, with the United 
States Steel Corporation as with the hum- 
blest country distributor. 

The Reserve Board, reporting in Octo- 
ber on loans outstanding at private banks 
in the United States to commercial and 
general borrowers, showed increase for the 
twelve preceding months of only $47,000,- 
ooo. But the similar report of October, 
1923, before the “hand-to-mouth policy” 
had been introduced and on the eve of 
that year’s trade reaction, made the cor- 
responding twelvemonth increase nearly 
$800,000,000. Bidding-up of prices for 
merchandise, under the auspices of a 
trade boom with accumulating “forward 
orders,”’ adds immensely to the credit en- 
gagements of a business community. 
Shortly before the trade reaction of 1923 
prices were averaging 12 per cent higher 


Contrasts 
in To-day’s 
Markets 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 


prices at the beginning of this autumn 
were 6 per cent under those of a year be- 
fore and ro per cent lower than in 1925. 


N the other hand, however, this ac- 
tion of prices has also produced re- 
sults of a different kind. At the opening 
of the National Manufacturers’ Conven- 
tion in October, the president declared to 
the delegates that “never in 
history was the margin of 
profit” from manufacture “as 
small as it is to-day,” and 
that less than half of the country’s active 
manufacturers “are earning regular net 
profits.” His assertion was in all proba- 
bility too sweeping. But at the quarterly 
meeting of the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
held at almost the same time, the com- 
pany’s president ascribed the 25 per cent 
decrease in its quarterly earnings, as com- 
pared with 1926, to the fact that the price 
of steel had fallen nearly to the pre-war 
figure. 

There was not in sight, he added, any 
further possible offset through reduction 
of producing costs, except what was con- 
sidered the inadmissible expedient of a 
cut in wages. Mr. Grace’s remarks, as 
quoted in the press, somewhat over- 
stressed the scope of the fall in steel prices. 
In October they were still 25 per cent or* 
thereabouts above the 1913 average. But 
they had fallen more than that from 1925; 
they were practically down to the lowest 
level of the “post-war deflation period’”’; 
the decline had not been checked, and the 
inferences drawn from its continuance re- 
mained. 


Influence 
of the Fall 
in Prices 


WH in the longer view, is to be said 
of this seemingly new influence on 
The reasonable answer is 
that the present undoubtedly low prices, 
of steel as of many other manufactured 
goods, are themselves effect 
rather than cause of the trade 


the situation ? 


What 
Does the 
Situation 
Mean? 


reaction. In the steel trade 
particularly, it is no more true 
than it was in 1926 or 1920 
that potential producing capacity, as 
measured by existing plant, is greater 


than immediate potential demand from ward tl 
was to 


Marqu 


than the year before; they had risen 

nearly 25 per cent in the similar period be- steel consumers. Yet no one heard the 

fore the reaction of 1920. But average present warnings of distress last year. 
(Financial Situation, continued on page 98) 





fg =e are surprises m 


Che January SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


Many of them we will not divulge now. But we can tell 
you that it will contain the following : 


A New Mystery Serial 
THE GREENE MURDER CASE. by S. S. Van Dine 


The victims of the criminal tragedy are the members of an old wealthy New York family still living 
the life of a past generation in an ancient walled-in mansion near the East River. The pall of tragic 
horror that sc suddenly descends upon the Greene household is ushered in by a murder so mys- 
terious and fraught with such terrible consequences that it immediately becomes one of the great 
causes célébres in American police annals. It is Philo Vance who eventually solves this appalling 
murder problem by his unique psychological methods. 

“The ‘Canary’ Murder Case” received a surprising reception when it appeared in Scribner's 
Magazine. In ‘“‘ The Greene Murder Case’’ Mr. Van Dine has written a quite different but equally 
exciting story. The novel will run in long instalments from January through April. 


O’MEARA, THE MAYFLOWER — AND MRS. MACLIRR, by Don Marquis 


An epic which rivals Jonah and the whale—and expiains the presence of Irish in Boston. A short 
story done in Don Marquis’s inimitable style. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CROSS, by Capt. John W. Thomason, Jr. 


This is the first of several incidents which are each in its own way high lights of the late war. 
James Boyd, Elliott Springs, Laurence Stallings, and several new writers will contribute to this 
group. , 


ANDREW W. MELLON, by Silas Bent 


A political pore and a question whether Mellon is “the greatest Secretary of the Treasury since 
Alexander Hamilton.’ 


WE SOUTHERNERS, by Grover C. Hall 

The editor of the Montgomery, Ala., Advertiser reveals the nature of intelligent Southerners. 
NATIONAL ORIGINS, DEPORTATIONS, AND MEXICAN IMMIGRATION 
by Roy L. Garis 


An expert on immigration deals frankly with perplexing questions before Congress. 


NEW ORLEANS AS CAUGHT BY THE PENCIL OF GEORGE WRIGHT 


definite stamp of truth upon his perfectly month or later. Its entrancing title is ‘‘O’Meara, 

preposterous story of Scipio the flea, Ed- the Mayflower—and Mrs. MacLirr.”’ It is the epic 
ward the Airedale, and the chemical formula which of how an Irishman guided the Pilgrim Fathers to 
was to bring peace on earth. Thisis the third of Mr. Plymouth, thereby accounting for all the Irish in 
Marquis’s stories to lead a number of ScRIBNER’s South Boston. 


Wie all his fooling, Don Marquis leaves a MAGAZINE recently. Another will appear next 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


Don Marquis is at present concentrating upon the 
drama, and two of his plays are scheduled for Broad- 
way this year. The cast has been announced for 
““Out of the Sea.” They will be quite different 
from his first stage success, ‘‘ The Old Soak.” 


“ A social reformer who has at last undertaken the 
task of reforming himself,” is the Right Reverend 
Charles Fiske’s way of describing himself in ‘The 
Confessions of a Penitent and Puzzled Parson.’’ The 
Bishop pleads respite from the importunings of so- 
cial welfare secretaries and other officials of the up- 
lift, and ponders on the real function of the ministers 
of the church with reference to programmes of re- 
form. 

Bishop Fiske is head of the Diocese of Central New 
York, with Utica as his see city. He was born in 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, in 1868, and was rector 
of St. Michael and All Angels, Baltimore, when he 
was elected bishop coadjutor in 1915. His spirited 
writings have made him known as a vigorous oppo- 
nent of emotionalism and sentimentality in religion. 
He is the author of ‘The Perils of Respectability,” 
“Back to Christ,” “‘The Faith by Which We Live,” 
and several other books. He has contributed widely 
to magazines. 


It’s a pleasure to welcome Will Rose back again, 
especially since his article, ‘‘The Big Stick of the 
Small Town,”’ is so excellent. As an observer of the 
deficiencies and virtues of the small town Will Rose 
has become known to the readers of SCRIBNER’s. He 
is a graduate of Cornell and editor of the Enterprise 
News of Cambridge Springs, Pa. His column, 
“‘Homespun—Small Town Comment on Big Town 
Stuff,”’ is one of the livest editorial departments we 
know. 


Kenneth Griggs Merrill will be remembered for 
his noteworthy story, “‘ The Cross,” in the Christmas 
number of last year. ‘They Stand, Those Halls...” 
brings again the emotion of music into a short story. 
Mr. Merrill says he finds that at thirty-six he is tem- 
pering his absorption in the engineering business with 
a deep love of music and “a passion for getting my 
inconsequential thoughts on paper.”’ Mr. Merrill is 
vice-president and manager of the M. B. Skinner 
Company, Chicago, which manufactures pipe repair 
clamps and saddles, and other such appurtenances. 


Tom Elrod is an editorial writer on the Indianap- 
olis News. He served his apprenticeship on a coun- 
ty-seat newspaper as reporter and editor. In 
“Banana Split” he has caught the real spirit of the 
small town’s evolution. How well do we remember 
the days when an ice-cream soda was the ambrosia 
of puppy love—and a nickel! Now one has to be not 
only wealthy but a connoisseur of fountain delicacies 
and an interpreter of soft-drink menus. 


Harry Sherwood is a staff writer for the Baltimore 
Evening Sun—that makes three newspaper men in a 
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row among our contributors of articles. Mr. Sher- 
wood as a reporter has been in close contact with 
Doctor William H. Welch, “‘a first citizen of the scien- 
tific world,” and his article is a discerning estimate 
of the great influence Doctor Welch has exercised 
upon American medical methods. Since the death 
of Cardinal Gibbons, Doctor Welch has been re- 
garded as Maryland's leading citizen. 

Incidentally, Mr. Sherwood is the husband of 
Grace H. Sherwood, author of “A Catholic Lay- 
woman’s Viewpoint,”’ which attracted so much at- 
tention when it appeared in SCRIBNER’S. 


We can give you no better biographical note on 
Doctor Leighton Parks than to urge a reading of his 
new book, “‘Turnpikes and Dirt Roads,” a beautiful 
picture of his boyhood in the South in the days be- 
fore the Civil War. Doctor Parks was born in New 
York but most of his younger days were spent in the 
South and in Western Maryland. Doctor Parks was 
rector of St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal Church, New 
York, from 1904 until 1925. His forthright expres- 
sions on biblical truths stirred considerable contro- 
versy during his rectorate. 


Nora Waln is the wife of an official in China. She 
has contributed before to ScRIBNER’s. ‘‘When the 
Lotus Blooms”’ is a story of the younger generation 
in the Orient. We should like to direct particular 
attention to the illustrations by C. Leroy Baldridge. 
Mr. Baldridge and his wife, Caroline Singer, have 
lived in China and Japan, and are authors of that 
beautiful book, ‘‘Turn to the East.” 


Anna V. Huey is a new name to SCRIBNER’s. She 
is a short-story writer who lives in Santa Fé. ‘‘The 
Blessed Spot’’ pokes at the human tendency to be- 
lieve we can fool each other all the time. 


F. J. Stimson is famous both as a lawyer and as an 
author. He was assistant attorney-general of Massa- 
chusetts, 1884-1885, general counsel of the U. S. 
Industrial Commission, 1898-1902, and professor of 
comparative legislation at Harvard, 1903-1914, 
when he resigned to become ambassador to the Ar- 
gentine Republic. He held this post until 1921, and 
acted as special ambassador to Brazil in 1919. 

Besides writing law books, he has written a num- 
ber of novels, the earlier ones under the pen-name of 
“J. S. of Dale.” 


Ruth M. Stoltz was stirred by the Reverend 
Charles Haven Myers’s article, “Jimmie Goes to 
Sunday-School,’”’ a few months ago. She wrote 
“Jimmie Enters Into His Inheritance”’ because, as 
she said, “surely it is fair to present the possibilities 
of Bible teaching as well as the difficulties.’’ Her 
article is based upon personal experience, and, while 
in a measure an answer to “ Jimmie Goes to Sunday- 
School,” stands alone. She lives in Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Valma Clark follows her ‘Sing a Song of Jazz” 
last month with another short story, “‘Class,”’ in this 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


number. She is becoming Rochester’s best-known 


writer. 


Frances Taylor Patterson contributes a notable 
short story, ““Ghostways.”’ She is a member of the 
faculty of Columbia University as a lecturer in 
Photoplay Composition. 

Her book, ‘‘ Scenario and Screen,” is to be pub- 


lished early in the new year. She has lately, incon- 


A Group of Personalities 
in this Number 


Tom Elrod, editorial writer, 


corn-belt philosopher 


gruously enough, been studying at Oxford and writ- 
ing for the movies. 


Mary Edgar Comstock is a New York poet who 
has appeared in SCRIBNER’s before. 

Arthur Guiterman is one of the best known of our 
writers of light verse. 

Corinne Roosevelt Robinson is a poet and writer. 
Perhaps the best known of her books is “My 
Brother Theodore Roosevelt.” 


K Frances T. Patterson writes 
engineer, musician Sor movies 








Dr. Leighton Parks writes a 
salty tale of an admiral and his 
religion 
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Dr. William H. Welch, whose great services to 
medical science are told by Harry Sherwood 
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Always well ahead of the times, it nevertheless 
seems a bit too forehanded to wish you a Merry 
Christmas on October 18, which happens to be the 
day this is written. A happy Thanksgiving comes 
nearer, since by all calculations this should reach 
you just the day before. That is, unless President 
Coolidge from sheer joy at seeing his term nearing 
an end should decide to make Thanksgiving a mov- 
able feast. At any rate, you will know that we are 
regarding you with amiability on any high day or 
holiday that comes along. 


The October ScRIBNER’s seems to have rung the 
bell in many sections. 

Caroline E. Vose, writer, of Portland, Maine, 
comments: 


I’m just writing to tell you how thoroughly enjoyable from 
cover to cover I find the October ScrIBNER’s. I happen to 
like so many things in this particular number that it’s hard 
to pick out the best. I think, however, my first choice is 
“Fragments from the Hills.” They are exquisite. I hope 
you'll publish more of Mr. Dickinson’s work. 


Miss M.D. Randolph, of Clover Fields, Keswick, 
Va., says: 


I have been a subscriber to your magazine for some time, 
but have never read as good short stories as in your last 
number—‘“ Fragments from the Hills” by Roy Dickinson. 
I do hope you can prevail on him to write some more very 
soon, they are delightful. 


ANOTHER OPINION 

My attention has been recently called to the stories by 
Mr. Roy Dickinson entitled “Fragments from the Hills,” 
appearing in the October number. I have been greatly in- 
terested in them, and have felt that they indicate a method 
of story-telling quite novel. While each one is different in 
character, yet at the same time they have a certain unity. 
It is a very interesting experiment and I hope that Mr. 
Dickinson may be encouraged to pursue the method further. 
Each story has its own individuality, yet at the same time 
there seems to be an atmosphere which unites them. Of the 
three, it seems to me the first one is the most dramatic. 
There is an originality in the treatment, which is especially 
Sensors. Wiriram M. LAWRENCE, 
Professor of ChristianEthics, Colgate University. 


AND YET AGAIN: 
I just want to drop you a short line to tell you how much 
T enjoyed the little stories Mr. Roy Dickinson wrote in the 
—— number of your mz agi azine. 
They were certainly original and very well done. Mr. 
Dickinson seems to be a master of painting a vivid picture 
with astonishing brevity. Wuuzam H. Znesser. 


New York City. 


about it 








I purchased a copy of your October issue last night and 
read it coming down on the train. It seems to me to be the 
best issue I have seen in some years. This night I will finish 
it all, but so far two features make me enthused. One is 
“Ritchie of Maryland” and the other is “‘ Fragments from the 
Hills,” both by men of whom I have not heard before. The 
first is the best piece of political writing I have read in ten 
years, and the other is a classic bit of writing. Long after 
you and I are dead some collector will be putting “‘On the 
Third Day” in a collection of the best literature of this age. 
It has suspense. It has poignant beauty. It is a marvellous 
short short-story. The other three are all good, but this one 
gem is a real classic. 

Congratulations, sir, to you for your keen judgment in 
printing the sort of reading matter which appears in the 


October issue. 
; - Pror. K. G. GuNninc. 
Ticonderoga, N. Y. 


Mr. Dickinson’s stories follow a method which has 
proved highly successful as developed by the writers 
in SCRIBNER’s. You will recall Doctor Marbaker’s 
two contributions, ‘‘ Leaves from a Country Doctor’s 
Notebook,” and “‘ More Leaves,” and John J. Niles’s 
“Singing Soldiers’’ and ‘‘More Singing Soldiers.” 
Mr. Niles presented some of his own people last 
month in “Hill Billies.’””, They are’ concentrated short 
stories—all of them without padding, with the es- 
sence of the tale sketched in with few and potent 


words. 
CORRECTION AND_REPROOF 


Miss Lucy M. Shields objects to the way in which 
her letter on Doctor Damrau’s article was presented 
in the October number. She writes: 


A mis-statement, particularly if not intentional, should be 
as important to you as to me, and for that reason, I will be 
glad to have you correct your inference that I have been a 
“hospital patient” as the heading of your published version 
of my letter reads. I believe the inference as unwarranted 
would have been mine that Dr. Damrau is suffering from 
the ills of poverty. On the contrary I assumed him to be : a 
highly successful practising physician otherwise his wor 
would carry little weight to an editor. It seems to me tha 
without too great strain the editorial imagination could have 
read my letter as I intended it to be accepted,—a plea for 
fair-play, and the other side of the story in the shape of : 
article in your magazine. The fact that mine was rejected 
and I could not therefore possibly hope to profit by it shoul 
have proved my “‘academic”’ interest. 

There are two other slight errors which I should like to 
correct; one is your substitution of ‘ ‘infallable’ ’ for in 
falliable” (borrowed from Mr. J. M. Barrie’s “‘infallayable’ 
and “‘which account” (if I wrote it) was a typographic l 
error. My grammar, though not “infallayable,” is sound. 


The Observer accepts reproof for missing the 
literary allusion. 
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He is sorry if he wrongly inferred that Miss Shields 
had been a hospital patient. Her words were: “ ... I 
therefore wish to ask that since you have given Dr. 
Damrau leave to take himself and his profession for 
two buggy rides you give the hospital patient an 
outing.” 


VIEW OF WILL ROSE IN HIS ELEMENT 


Since Will Rose contributes another of his articles 
to this number, the view of a reader who bearded him 
in his den is especially interesting. Mrs. J. H. Wil- 
liams, of Wellsboro, Pa., sends us this: 


A typical country newspaper office—news, business, and 
the town life acted out with the roar and thump of the press 
as incidental music, that was the impression received on 
entering the Enter prise-N ews office at Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
A typical country paper, but decidedly not a typical country 
editor, for Will Rose through his writing gets in touch with 
all kinds of people in all kinds of localities. 

Mr. Rose is of slight build, with fine features, and green 
eyes which give him a Puck-like expression; his smile tells you 
that though success may not come at one bound, nor life be 
always up to specifications, it’s a humorous old world after 
all, and very much worth while if you keep busy. 


One of the bulletins for which Newell Martin is 
famous among his friends: 


PLEONASM OR CRIME? 


Six of my granddaughters breakfast with me, every Wed- 
nesday. After breakfast we have family worship, worship- 
ping, with readings, Fowler’s Usage, Professor William Lyon 
Phelps and the Seciety for Pure English. This morning little 
Duodecima came late, when everybody else was busy with 
waffles, karo, popovers, muffins, buckwheat cakes and other 
food. “‘Hurry Mary,” she shouted, “Hurry, with my cereal.” 
“Ts it in vain,” said I, “that I spend my last days in trying 
to purify your English? Everything on this table is a cereal, 
except the coffee, the cream, the maple syrup, the herrings, 
the bacon and eggs and the marmalade. The Usher’s Vatted 
Glenlivat is a cereal and so is the toast. When you mean 
porridge, say porridge.” This afternoon Duodecima came to 
me, with triumph i in her eye and a ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE of 
last autumn in her hand. “Other Gomby, you have slipped 
a cog. Here, Dr. Archibald Marshall says that the ideal 
breakfast begins with ‘Cereal and Toast’ and Dr. William 
Lyon Phelps, on the same page, also talks about ‘Cereal and 

oast.’”” “No, my dear,” said I, “when Billy Phelps says 
that he begins his ms with ‘cereal and toast, he means 


whisky and toast.” NEWELL MARTIN. 


Huntington, Long Island, N. Y. 


*“* CANARY ”’ ALMOST CAUSES ANOTHER 
CRIME 


A Honolulu reader sends us the following clipping 
from the Honolulu Star-Bulletin : 


HONOLULU FOLK! HERE’S A CHANCE TO 
SAVE A LIFE 


NAVAL OFFICER STATIONED AT PAGO PAGO NEEDS A 
HELPING_HAND 


Murder! 

It’s a cold blooded word. And if you don’t want a navy 
officer at Pago Pago, Samoa, to be murdered you'll find a 
stray copy of the August number of ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
and turn it over to the Army and Navy Y. M. C. A 

Several months ago the officers and men of the navy at 
Samoa began to read a “‘murder story” in ScRIBNER’s MAGA- 


WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 
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ZINE. Everything was going fine—the goil was being saved 
—and then the August number failed to arrive. 

And the navy officer in charge of the distribution of maga- 
zines at Pago Pago was threatened with “murder” if he did 
not find the August issue. He wrote to the publication offices 
of the magazine, but they informed him that all the August 
numbers had been disposed of 

He hay decided to appeal to the Army and Navy 
7. < 

And now the “Y” 
public of Honolulu. 

The “Y” wi!l forward the copy if you chance to have 
one on your reading desk. 


has turned the appeal over to the 


Our correspondent informs us that the crime was 
averted and the want supplied. 


PUNCH POETIZES ON PHILO VANCE 


At just about the same time, the following poem 
appeared in Punch of London. 


Mystery fiction forms a field 
Wherein intensive exploration 
Ts so persistent that the yield 
Seldom provides a new sensation; 
And thus my benedictions drop 
Upon S. S. Van Dine, whose questing 
Has brought to light a type of cop 
Most unmistakably arresting. 


For Philo Vance, who joins the chase 
That dogs the paragon of cunning 
Whom The Canary Murder Case 
(Published by Ernest Benn)* sets running, 
Is art-collector, viveur, wit, 
Profound psychologist, logician, 
And merely for the love of it 
Helps the police-force in their mission. 


I like the man. He does not weave 
A web that irks while it entices 
By keeping secrets up his sleeve 
For springing at dramatic crises, 
But treats you as a personal friend, 
And tells you all he knows about it, 
And you may thus have guessed the end 
Before he gets there—though I doubt it. 


* Published in America by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“The Greene Murder Case,” by S. S. Van Dine, 
begins in the next number. Mr. Van Dine has sur- 
passed even ‘‘ The ‘Canary’ Murder Case” with this 
new piece of mystery and crime. 


HERE AND THERE 


The Garard Trust Company, of Chicago, asked for 
and received permission to “make an extended quo- 
tation in our monthly magazine, Garard Review, from 
the excellent article in September ScRIBNER’s, en- 
titled ‘The Question of Stabilized Prosperity,’ by 
Alexander Dana Noyes.” 


Two critics have assailed Kyle Crichton’s “ Zeb 
Pike ” in the October SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. An in- 
teresting discussion has resulted but the letters came 
in too late for inclusion in this number. Watch the 
January ‘“ What You Think About It” for further 
light on the discoverer of Pike’s Peak. 
















THE CLUB CORNER 


Many articles which should hold great interest for 


club women are being added to our list. Since the 
last writing we have received Nellie Tayloe Ross’s 
article which is called ‘‘Progress, Prohibition, and 
the Democratic Party” and an excellent article it is. 


* * * 


Mrs. Alice Curtice Moyer-Wing, state industrial 
inspector of Missouri, has contributed another ar- 
ticle asking why women must always work for the 
politicians and never with them. 


S 2-2 


Another feature is ‘“‘The College Nobody Knows, 
by Rebecca N. Porter, revealing a little-known but 
noteworthy method .by which the Danes in this 
country are Americanizing themselves. 


Mary Lee Davis has written another of her excel- 
lent Alaska articles, ‘‘ Who Lives in Alaska — and 
Why?” 


6 # * 


For those who are following these art questions, 
watch out for Rollo Walter Brown’s article on 


George Bellows. 
* * * 


For those engaged in health work, Dr. C. Ward 
Crampton’s “Prophetic Medicine” will offer a new 


note. 
.: = s 


Watch the February number for new light on 
Lincoln, and an especially fine poem on Lincoln’s 
mother, by Katherine Garrison Chapin. 


FOURTH SET OF TEN QUESTIONS ON AMERICAN ART 


31. Following the example of Gainsborough and Constable, who were the French artists that left Paris 


to paint? What school of painting did they establish? 


What discoveries did they make? Were 


they readily accepted? Who were the first American painters to accept these discoveries of the 


Frenchmen? 


32. Where may examples of their work be found? List at least five pictures by these men. 


What paint- 


ers came later into the movement? Place some of their work in American museums. 


America has produced a number of painters who have been largely self-taught. Name some of them. 
What sculptors came into prominence through the Pan-American and the St. Louis Expositions? 
To what other art is sculpture closely allied? Name several buildings in the United States upon which 


What kind of painting is associated with the architect? Name several mural painters. Place the 
Who has written of Mural Painting in America? 


- Place some of their work. How does it rank? 

Name one piece of work by each of at least four of them that has become known. 
the sculptors and architects have worked together. 

aia work of each in an American building. 

37- 


What are the characteristics of mural painting? How was the mural painting done in the time of 


the Renaissance? How is it done to-day? 


them are living at present? 


38. Name three or four painters who have treated the subject of mothers with children successfully. 
39. Who were the ‘‘Ten American Painters’’ that exhibited together for a number of years? 


Who of 


40. Name ten women sculptors. Name two who have large pieces of work, one in Paris and the other in 


London. 
sent to Oyster Bay, in honor of Roosevelt ? 


What woman sculptor did the bird-bath and fountain for the Audubon Society to pre- 


ANSWERS TO LAST_MONTH’S SET OF QUESTIONS 


21. The Royal Academy of Munich supplanted 
Dusseldorf. The intimate story-telling picture of 
Dusseldorf was cast aside for the more pretentious 
historical subject, which gave the opportunity of 
portraying richly costumed spectacles and great 
pageants which also told a story. Piloty, Raup, 
Dietz, Kaulbach, and Wagner were the head men 
in the Munich Academy. 

22. Among the Americans studying in Munich 
were: William Merritt Chase, Frank Duveneck, 
Frank Currier, John W. Alexander, Walter E. Shir- 
law, Joseph De Camp, Julian Story, Theodore Wen- 
dell, C. T. Mills, Carl Marr, Frederick Vinton, Otto 
Bacher, and John Twachtman. Chase and Duve- 
neck were the leaders of the group. These men, al- 
most without exception, took prominent places in 
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later years in American art circles. Their work in- 
cluded portraiture, still-life, landscape, mural deco- 
rations, water-color, etching, and sculpture. They 
were a large factor in the simplification which came 
by way of Velasquez. 

23. William Merritt Chase established a very 
large and attractive studio in 1oth Street, New York 
City. Chase was dynamic in his enthusiasm, and his 
love and reverence for his art revealed themselves 
in his teaching, lectures, and writing. ‘‘ Art for art's 
sake” was the popular slogan, which was really a 
plea for a subject-matter which might be presented 
without reference to anything other than a pictorial 
content—possessing no literary interest. 

24. Frank Duveneck taught for years in Cin- 
cinnati. The production of his early years was ex- 
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traordinary, but for forty years there was very little 
coming from his easel. Duveneck might be called 
the American Rembrandt; his work was greatly in- 
fluenced by Hals and the old Dutch masters. The 
Cincinnati Museum is almost a Duveneck shrine. 
Duveneck received a Gold Medal of Honor in 1915 
over and above all other awards granted by the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 

25. Velasquez was the Spanish painter who ex- 
erted great influence upon the art world just after 
his works were placed in the Prado. Duveneck, 
Chase, Sargent, Whistler, Blum, Henri, and others 
have studied the great Spaniard’s work. While the 
treatment may differ in the hands of the individual 
painters, Whistler’s portraits of Sarasate, Mrs. 
Huth, and “‘ The Buckskin Glove’’; Chase’s pictures 
of ‘The Woman in Black,” ‘‘The White Shawl,” 
and ‘Ready for the Ride’’; several of the Wert- 
heimer portraits, ‘The Girl with the Rose,” and 
“Madame X,” by Sargent, are reminiscent of Velas- 
quez. 

26. J.Q. A. Ward, Olin L. Warner, George Gray 
Barnard, are a few of the contemporary sculptors. 
“The Indian Hunter,” in Central Park, New York 
City; “Commodore Perry,”’ in Newport; “Israel 
Putnam,” in Hartford, Conn.; and “Ethan Allen,” 
in Washington, D. C., are some of the well-known 
pieces of sculpture by Ward. ‘“‘The Hewer,” 
“ Maidenhood,” “‘ Lincoln,’’ and the ‘‘ Two Natures” 
in the Metropolitan Museum, are by George Gray 
Barnard. Statue called ‘“Twilight,’’ bust portrait 
of J. Alden Weir, and “Imagination,” in Washing- 
ton, D. C., are by Olin Warner. Sculpture is more 
readily understood by the layman because the state- 
ment is an artistic whole, it is made without the 
subtlety of paint and the confusion of color inter- 
vening between the idea and the final rendition. 

27. Daniel Chester French, Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, Herbert Adams, Lorado Taft, Frederic 
MacMonnies, are some of the men who became as- 
sociated with the Columbian Exposition. “The 
Minute Man,” “Death Staying the Hand of the 
Sculptor,” and the “Spirit of Life’ are by Daniel 
C. French. His memorial statue of Lincoln is in 
Washington, D. C. The equestrian statue of Sher- 
man, the statue of Farragut, and “The Pilgrim” 
are by Augustus Saint-Gaudens. The memorial 
erected to Mrs. Henry Adams, called “Grief,” is in 
the Rock Creek Cemetery in Washington, D. C. 
Portrait of Miss Pond, the Pratt Memorial Angel 
(Brooklyn), William Ellery Channing statue in 
Boston, are by Herbert Adams. “The Fountain of 
Time,” and the “Spirit of the Great Lakes,” in 
Chicago, by Lorado Taft, and the “Victory”’ at 
West Point, Soldiers and Sailors Memorial in Brook- 
lyn, and the “Bacchante”’ in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, by MacMonnies are a few of 
the notable pieces of work of these sculptors. 

28. The landscape painters were interested in 
presenting the out-of-doors as it appeared at one 
quick glance—in seeing one central point of inter- 
est. The change came through Crome, Bonnington, 
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and Constable, the English painters, and later 
through Turner. These English pictures charmed 
the young French artists, Corot, Rousseau, Millet, 
Troyon, Diaz, Jacque, Daubigny, and Dupré. In 
studying the out-of-doors these painters left Paris 
and moved out to the Fontainebleau Forest, to 
Barbizon, a tiny village from which the name of the 
group comes. 

29. Anumber of the older American landscapists 
absolutely changed their style of painting when they 
saw these French pictures. George Inness, William 
Keith, and Thomas Hill forsook their former style of 
painting, and Homer D. Martin, Alexander Wyant, 
R. Swain Gifford, William Sartain, and Paul Dessar 
have all painted excellent examples of the Barbizon 
type of picture. George Inness has an entire room 
devoted to his work in the Chicago Art Institute, 
and several good examples in the Metropolitan 
Museum. William Keith has pictures in Chicago, 
Sacramento, and San Francisco’s museums. Hill is 
represented in the California museums. All the 
other men have work in the collections in the Metro- 
politan Museum, the Corcoran, the Chicago Art 
Institute, the Montclair Museum, and in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

30. James McNeill Whistler, John S. Sargent, 
and Gari Melchers are the three Americans who have 
won everything France will give foreign artists. 
James McNeill Whistler was unique in the position 
he held in Europe; his art is distinctive, reserved, and 
unlike that of other painters. John S. Sargent was 
daring, brilliant, versatile, and exceedingly cosmo- 
politan in his artistic expression. Gari Melchers is 
careful, retains an extraordinarily high average of 
excellence, and is especially noted for his pictures of 
mothers and their children. Whistler is represented 
in the Metropolitan Museum, Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, and the Luxembourg, Paris, where the 
Portrait of His Mother hangs. Sargent is represented 
in the same museums and many others; his ““Madame 
X” and his portrait of Chase being in the Metro- 
politan Museum, and his scintillating canvas of the 
Hon. Mrs. Winton in the Chicago Institute of Art. 
Gari Melchers has pictures hanging in every royal 
collection in Europe and in the Vatican. He has a 
mother and child picture in the Corcoran Gallery, 
in Washington, D. C., and another in the Carnegie 
Art Institute, Pittsburgh. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR GENERAL INFORMATION 
ON QUESTIONS 31-40 
Works already cited which apply: 
Gainsborough, Constable, and Reynolds... ... Armstrong. 
Modern Painting. ............ ork Muther. 
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Great French Painters............. . .Mauclair. 
i Cd can se eewdeenmans Meier-Grefe. 
OD EEE EE OT PE EE EEE: Smith. 
History of American Sculpture.............. Taft. 

Mural Painting in America......... 2...... Blashfield. 
NE nein cécccdeccriccssdseveneed King. 












Alexander Wyant... 


George Inness..... 


Homer D. Martin... 


Winslow Homer... 


Albert P. Ryder... 


Henry G. Dearth... . 


Ralph Blakelock... 
Elihu Vedder...... 


Stirling Calder. ... 
Herman MacNeil... 
Andrew O’Connor.... 


James E. Fraser... 


Isidore Konti...... 
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Maynard Dixon.... 
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Barry Faulkner..... 


George DeForest 
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Gari Melchers....... 
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Addendum : The bibliography for last month was made up before the publication of the authoritative 
It should certainly be listed as the latest and best 


book, ‘‘ John Sargent,” by the Hon. Evan Charteris. 
book on Sargent. 
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Tie find, as you grow up, that after all, the best thing about 
Christmas is giwing, ‘line than getting. The pleasure you 
get largely depends on the pleasure and benefit you give. 


We here of Lee of Conshohocken try to put so much honest 
care, and careful workmanship into our product, that it gives 
us a sort of Christmas feeling toward the people who use our 
tires. We've given something more than rubber and fabric; 
we've put a little of ourselves and our spirit into them. 


When you ride on Lee Tires you’re riding on good will 
toward men; it’s in the tires. . 


If every car given as a Christmas gift could be equipped with 
Lee Tires, the gift would have a new quality. 


But we choose not to bid for equipment business. Lee Tires 


. . ~~ 
are ““owners’ choice”. Some day, maybe, the manufacturers —_ 
will see the wisdom of— LEE Shoulderbilt 
O ’ N ae Duty” petiosn, tire | unques 
—_— . t t, to fit any rim and any car. 
h well, let’s forget that—Merry Christmas to you. ages ee, oS coy Sm eee eww < 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Conshohocken, Pa. 


COST NO MORE TO BUY ~ MUCH LESS TO RUN 























Public Utility 


Security Service 
in Seven Cities 


HICAGO, rapidly becoming 
the public utility investment 
center of the country, provides 

ideal location for the home office of 
Utility Securities Company. At its 
new headquarters on La Salle St. 
the company offers every possible 
investment service in its specialized 
field of public utility securities. 


With the opening of a new branch 
office at Minneapolis the company 
now maintains intimate touch with 
the investment public at such im- 
portant financial cities as St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, Louisville, Indianapolis, 
the Twin Cities and New York. 
Complete investment services are 
available at these offices. 





UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 





St. Louis Utility Securities 
Milwaukee Corporation: 
Indianapolis 111 Broadway, 
Minneapolis New York, 
Louisville Y. 

















(Financial Situation, continued from page 770) 


It is this year’s decrease in consumers’ purchases 
which has emphasized the producers’ difficulties, and 
the decreased consumption, a result of very different 
causes, is itself the governing influence in trade re- 
action. During many months the trade reports have 
told of reduced requisitions from the building trade, 
from the oil industry, from railway construction and 
equipment, and from motor-car manufacture. In 
each of these industries activity has fallen off heav- 
ily from 1926 and 1925, mainly for the reason that 
actual requirements were found to have been covy- 
ered for some time ahead by the largest purchasers 
of materials. 


]N proportion as such orders decline, the difficulty 
of keeping busy all the manufacturing plants de- 
pendent on those industries necessarily increases 
and so, therefore, does the inducement for competing 
producers to get customers by lowering prices. But 
that is a situation which will in due 
course change as the needs of the vari- Case of the 
ous trades accumulate again. When the Manufac- 
financial and industrial situation is fun- turers 
damentally sound—and there is abun- 
dant reason for believing it to be sound to-day—such 
requirements will eventually become greater even 
than before, because of the period of retrenchment, 
and, when that happens, orders and prices will 
quickly enough return to a normal footing. 
Nobody, after this season’s experiences, will refuse 
consideration to reports of steel production or to rail- 
way traffic statements as forerunners of the indus- 
trial situation elsewhere; their warnings of months 
ago have been fulfilled too quickly for that. Some 
other old-time guide-posts are no longer serviceable, 
however, and watchers of the currents of trade have 
begun to take account of certain new ones. Month- 
end statements of orders on the books of the United 
States Steel Corporation used to be deemed sure in- 
dication of rising or falling trade activity; but na- 
tion-wide introduction of “‘hand-to-mouth buying,” 
after 1923, necessarily cut down orders for distant 
future delivery, and it did so without any reference 
to the state of trade. The book orders had obviously 
lost their old-time prophetic value. On the other 
hand, the business community in general and Wall 
Street in particular have for three years paid careful 
attention, in their forecasts of the future, to another 
set of monthly reports which had never before at- 
tracted interest—production and sale of motor-cars. 


ON general principles, the public’s increased or de- 
creased buying of automobiles might appear to 
be less significant an index to the state of trade than 
its purchase of clothing, for instance, or of household 
utensils or farm machinery. But the reason why the 
motor-car trade’s reports were taken as 


a sign of tendencies in others was that Riddle 
the visibly rising American prosperity of the 
since 1924 had seemed to be symbolized Motor-Car 
in that industry. In 1923, the year of Industry 


trade revival, the American output in- 

creased 1,427,000 cars or more than 50 per cent. It 
decreased 508,000 in the year of industrial reaction, 
1924, whereas great prosperity of the next two years 


| brought annual production in 1926 to the highest re- 


corded total, 200,000 cars above even 1923. 

But this was suddenly followed in 1927 by very 
great reduction. In the nine months ending w ith 
September, less cars by 624,190 were sold than in 
1926. If the increased buying of motor-cars during 
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AN INVESTOR finds himself with idle funds. He calls the 
nearest National City Company office and at once gets 
the benefit of world-wide information and a list of sound 
bonds suitable to his needs. He also gets the advice of 
experienced bond men competent to discuss with him 
any investment problem. This investment experience 
and service is only as far away as your telephone. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
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(Financial Situation, continued from page 98) 

the recent period of rising American prosperity was 
evidence of that prosperity, the great curtailment 
during 1927 might have seemed to prove the oppo- 
site. But financial markets refused to draw any such 
conclusion. They did so because of the fact that the 
great Ford automobile works, which as lately as 1925 
were known to have turned out 40 per cent of all the 
cars produced in the United States, had in 1927 de- 
cided to readjust their plant to an entirely new 
model and, while doing so, had all but stopped pro- 
duction. 


HE decrease from 1926 in the present year’s out- 
put of “‘Fords’’ is considerably larger than the 
aggregate decrease in the whole American produc- 
tion. The rest of the producers, indeed, taken to- 
gether, had enlarged their output. To the argument, 
therefore, that the smaller purchases by 
Henry Ford the country as a whole meant reduced 
and the buying capacity of American consum- 
Trade ers, the answer was made that it indi- 
cated nothing of the sort; that it merely 
showed how orders by patrons of the “Ford” had 
been suspended through virtue of necessity. But 
that was only the beginning of a very curious con- 
troversy. 

People who held to the last- sony mag theory nat- 
urally argued that increase in sales by other makers 
meant growing demand for motor-cars and that, 
when Henry Ford should resume his “‘ mass produc- 
tion,”’ total sales of cars in the United States would 
reach an unprecedented total, with all that it im- 
plied regarding national prosperity. To this the 
usual rejoinder was expression of incredulity over the 
supposition that 624,000 potential buyers of motor- 











cars could have deferred their purchases for so long a 
period merely because one maker was preparing a 
new model. It was insisted that the very fact of in. 
creased sales by other producers during Ford’s sus. 
pended activity meant the shifting to them of cus. 
tomers who otherwise would have bought from the 
now inactive manufacturer, and that the only in- 
telligible test, in matters of the sort, was the rise or 
fall in aggregate purchases. We shall learn the truth 
about this singular conflict of inference when the 
Ford works resume ‘“‘mass production’’—an event 
which cannot now be long delayed—and when the 
trade has adjusted itself to supply and demand under 
the new conditions. 


RADE reaction rarely falls with an even hand 

on the whole of the United States. In a country 
of such extraordinarily varied resources—industrial, 
financial, and agricultural—it sometimes happens 
that events of a season will take in one industry or 
in one section of the country a course 


opposite to their general drift in others. A Hopeful 
To what extent this season’s turn of for- Incident of 
tune in the agricultural Northwest (and the Day 


measurably, in the corn belt) will re- 

peat the experience is an exceedingly interesting 
question, and so is the wholly unexpected revival! of 
the 1927 corn crop. 

In the many vicissitudes of post-war American 
agriculture, the Northwest has suffered the hardest 
blows of unfavorable circumstance and has had the 
smallest share of occasional good luck. During the 
half-dozen years of slow agricultural recovery after 
the “deflation crisis” of 1921, fortune continued to 
frown on the Northwestern farmer. Year after year, 

(Financial Situation, continued on page 102) 
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Then 


| Candles and oil lamps 

Wood burning cooking stoves 
Brooms 

Sad irons 

Oven bread driers 

Butter and milk kept in cellar 
Individual steam plants in industry 








Fillmore was President when the Associated | 
System was Founded | 


Millard Fillmore was born in Cayuga County, New York, which is served by the original 
property of the Associated System. He went to the primitive school in the neighborhood three 
months a year and worked on his father’s farm nine months. 


Associated System. | 


Founded in 1852 





At the age of nineteen he decided to become a lawyer. While in the New York State Leg- 
islature in 1831 he was the author of the bill passed that year abolishing imprisonment for debt. 


Fillmore was President of the United States in 1852 when the Associated System was founded. 
Since then great changes have taken place in our ways of living. 


Now 


Electric lights 

Gas and electric ranges 

Electric vacuum cleaners 

Electric flat irons 

Electric toasters 

Electric refrigerators 

Motors driven by electricity from central stations 


The Associated System supplies public service to 580,000 customers. 





Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our booklet “Q” 


New York 
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It’s always Fair Weather 


AIR weather for the investor comes from Diversifica- 

tion—placing his funds in many different kinds of 
business enterprises, covering a wide territory, so that the 
combination is proof against disturbances in one industry 
or one locality. 


The 24 corporations listed at the right cover the United 
States with their operations, and have important foreign 
interests. They are literally a cross-section of Big Busi- 
ness, with assets totaling $17,000,000,000. 

Through a single investment, large or small, you.can own 
an interest in these 24 great companies—participate in all 
dividends, see your investment increase in value with the 
growth of the country, enjoy tax economy, simplicity, 
ready marketability. 


Write today for booklet 
ce . e >] 
Shares in America 


HROCKMORTON & COMPANY 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 

















Pioneers in American Investment Trusts—Representatives in Over 100 Leading Cities 
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Sound 
? Investments 
In One 


Delaware & Hudson 
Illinois Central 
Louisville & Nashville 
New York Central 
Southern Pacific 
Union Pacific 


Public Utilities: 


American Tel. & Tel. 
Cons. Gas. Co. of N.Y. 
Detroit Edison 

North American Co. 
Pacific Gas & Electric 
Standard Gas & Elec. 





























Industrials: 


Am. Car & Foundry 
American Tobacco 
Du Pont 

Eastman Kodak 
Kennecott Copper 
United States Steel 
Westingh’se El. & Mf. 


Standard Oils: 


Standard Oil (Ind.) 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 
Standard Oil of Cal. 
Standard Oil of N. Y. 
Vacuum Oil Company 
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Let the man who knows 

tell you why so many 

thousands of investors an the world give 
preference to 


Smith 612% Bonds 


He will tell you — the underlying security 
is always ample — there has never been a 
day’s delay in the payment of interest and 
principal, and that over a half century’s 
experience in investment banking has en- 
abled this organization to surround the 
bonds it offers by safeguards that have 
created World Wide confidence in Smith 
First Mortgage Bonds. 


He will tell you, in Smith Bonds your prin- 
cipal is safe, your yield of 614% net is 
assured and augmented by tax refund fea- 
tures, that denominations are $1000. $500. 
$100. maturities 2 to 15 years. 
And we will amplify this information if you will 
Ask for Booklet “49-53” 


It may be had without incurring obligation. 


Our Mail Service Department 
No matter where you may be you can avail your- 
self of the Mail Order Service of our Home Office 
in Washington, D.C. Your investments and in- 
quiries will be given the same personal, efficient 
and courteous attention you would receive if you 
called at one of our offices. 


“The FH.SMITH ©. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch Offices in—Chicago—and Other Cities 


Kindly send Booklet and information regarding Smitx Bonps 


Name “49-53” 


ADDREss — ——— 
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(Financial Situation, continued from page 100) 
whether prices rose or fell, his crop ran short of nor. 
mal. Even the forward sweep of national trade re- 
vival, during 1925 and 1926, left the Northwest un- 
touched. But the harvest of 1927 has changed the 
picture. 


QCTHER American wheat-growing districts have 
produced this year the smallest crop since 1918; 
foreign harvests are of only average size. Yet the 
Northwest's spring-wheat crop is not only the best 
since war-time, but, except for two war years and 
one year before the war, it is the great- 

est ever harvested. As regards the corn Fortune 
crop, the history of this present season Favors the 
has been most extraordinary. Last Agricultural 
July the indicated yield was so low that Northwest 
the Agricultural Department warned 

consumers of a corn crop probably smaller than any 
harvest in a quarter-century; but an autumn all but 
unprecedented for its belated midsummer weather in 
the Middle West's September and October kept add- 
ing to the prospective corn yield. The Washington 
estimate of October 1 was raised 329,000,000 bushels 
above the forecast of July, or 14 per cent. With an 
eighty-degree temperature in the plains region al- 
most as late as Election Day, millions of bushels all 
but abandoned by the farmers ripened to maturity 
and the actual harvest will surpass the average of the 
last three years. 

The change to cheerfulness in the corn belt and the 
Northwestern wheat country has therefore contrast- 
ed strikingly with the gloom of the industrial East. 
Such revival as may ensue in the fortunate harvest 
States will not, as in 1924, result from a great ad- 
vance in wheat; the very fact of the Northwest's suc- 
cessful harvest has so far reversed the midsummer 
market’s trend that wheat, which last August 
reached the highest price for that month since 1925, 
had fallen in October to the lowest of any month 
since July, 1924. Yet from that very fact it may pos- 
sibly serve to clear up much-befogged ideas of the 

agricultural situation. 


AMONG other perversities of reasoning which 
speculative Wall Street has encouraged during 
the last few years, the notion that prosperity will be 
menaced by a full crop sold at average prices, but 
will be promoted by a very deficient yield and a ris- 
ing market is not the least insidious. 
This argument was enthusiastically Test of 
pressed when the weevil destroyed an Old 
nearly half the cotton crop of 1921 and Delusion 
the price per bale doubled. It was 
urged as a counsel of despair when the harvest of 
1926 ran a full one-tenth above the largest previous 
yield. For this delusion, the United States Agricul- 
tural Department is not without responsibility. In 
two celebrated corn-crop failures of the past, when 
the yield of each harvest decreased half a billion 
bushels and the Middle Western corn belt had to 
face desperately hard times, the Department calmly 
placed the dollar value of the ruined crop not far 
from - hundred millions above that of any previous 
harves 

If, Tea the Washington calculations and the 
Wall Street reasoning were to be adopted unreserv- 
edly, then the surest road to national prosperity 
would be through perpetual failure of the harvests. 
Actual results have proved the absurdity of the sup- 
position. Notwithstanding the doubled price of cot- 
ton, the South of 1921 with its half-ruined harvest 
was visibly hard hit, export of cotton decreased two- 

(Financial Situation, continued on page 104) 
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ALF of America lives 
in towns of ten thousand or 
less or on farms. Here are fifty 
million people to whom elec- 
tric service is as necessary as it 
is to metropolitan homes and 
industries. 

But because of the special 
characteristics of electric ser- 
vice, the early development in 
such territories was slower than 
in larger centers of population. 
A relatively large capital in- 
vestment is required to furnish 
electricservice—five dollars for 
every dollar of annual gross 
income. If the cost of service 
is to be reasonable and com- 
petitive, operations must be 
efficient, economical and on a 
relatively large scale. Nor can 
these standards be realized un- 
less the demands for service are 
distributed over many hours 
of the day, so that maximum 
hourly use will be made of 
the investment. 


sd 7 7 


Cou the isolated local 
plant in a small community 
succeed on these conditions? 
It soon became evident that it 
could not. The small company, 
unknown to all but local in- 
vestors, found itself unable to 
attract new capital with which 
to expand facilities or meet 


HALF of AMERICA 


maturing obligations. More- 
over, the small plant, limited 
in facilities and capital, and fre- 
quently operated only from 
dusk to dawn, could not take 
on the larger power loads 
which make for generating ef- 
ficiency. Nor could it go be- 
yond the boundaries of the 
town to serve the farms, the 
mines, oil wells and quarries. 
Electricservice,rapidly becom- 
ing a most important indus- 
trial asset to the larger cities, 
was threatened with stagnation 
in the small towns and out- 
lying areas. 

The Middle West Utilities 
Company and similar public 
utility investment companies 
were formed to correct this sit- 
uation. Their purpose was to 
meet the financial requirements 
involved in providing an ade- 
quate electric service to small 
towns and non-metropolitan 
areas. Based on the diversity of 
the properties brought under 
their direction, they established 
a sound financial structure at- 
tractive to the investor. With 
the necessary capital thus made 
available, they proceeded to 
unify small systems and to re- 
place inefficient local plants 
with economical large plants, 
adequate in capacity to serve a 
number of towns and a wide 
surrounding area. They broad- 
ened the service areas of the 
plants, embracing enough dif- 
ferent users to cause more con- 
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stant use of the facilities. By 
strengthening the investment 
they lowered capital charges, 
which together with reductions 
in operating costs resulted in 
lower rates for service. By 
standing ready with ample 
power they released small town 
industries from aserious restric- 
tion to their expansion, and 
they went out into the sur- 
rounding country with power 
for the exploitation of natural 
resources and for farms. 


r 7 7 


Onty through this physical 
unification of facilities was 
operating efficiency possible in 
small towns and rural sections. 
Only through corporate unifi- 
cation was it possible to estab- 
lish the financial standing on 
which to base the necessary 
flow of invested capital. 

This is the service of public 
utility investment Companies 
to half of America. 





Middle West 
Utilities Company 


SERVING 


1920 Communities in 19 States 









‘Your Mail Box 
and 


Our Offices 


Thousands of investors are 
buying bonds every year with- 
out evet seeing a bond sales- 
man. It is a simple process and 
preferred by many as the ideal 
investment method. 


It is described in our booklet, 
“Buying Bonds by Mail” 
which we will gladly send on request. 


Ask for AM+2450 
ACALLYN“°COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 

67 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 
New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston San Francisco Minneapolis 








(Financial Situation, continued from page 102) 

thirds from normal, and the textile trade was para- 
lyzed. The huge crop of 1926 brought the cotton 
belt through 1927 in good condition; foreign pur- 
chases at the lower price increased three million 
bales, to the largest aggregate in fourteen years; the 
textile industry had its first great revival since 1919, 
and, in a few months, even the price recovered. 

No doubt, production of a crop so huge that con- 
suming markets are unable to absorb it will drive the 
whole crop’s price to unremunerative depths. There 
have been occasions when the farmer’s only road to 
safety was to stop the concentrating of his efforts on a 
single agricultural product and diversify his crops. 
But to draw the inference (as it has been drawn in 
recent years) that actually deficient harvests are a 
contribution to good times because they put up 
prices is to indulge in nonsense. 

















“Bonds and How to Buy Them’’ 


An interesting booklet, sent 
on request for No. Y 1999 


OTIS & CO. 
Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 























What Does the 
Bondholder Receive? 


Announcement is often made that a corpora- 
tion has earned several times its fixed charges. 
This information brings the bondholder of 
that corporation a’sense of safety—and noth- 
ing more. Despite the fact that it is his money 
that probably helped make these greater earn- 
ings possible, the bondholder receives only his 
fixed | coupon rate, the “hire” of his money— 
and nothing more. The owners of the busi- 
ness get the balance. 


Participating Bonds 
| Give Safety Plus Profits 


eames Send coupon for Participation Circular amme 





Clarence Hodson > fh 


STABLISHED 1893 =< INC 
“SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


165 Broadway - New York. 























Children are the parents of tomorrow 
Help guard their health 
Buy Christmas Seals. 


The National, State, and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 















































FOREIGN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Merit Your Attention 


The obligations of many countries which 
have attained budgetary equilibrium by their 
own efforts have been issued in accordance 
with every basic principle of sound finance. 


These issues offer the discriminating investor 
a generous income return and opportunities 
for substantial enhancement in market value. 

















Commercial Trust Company 
Established 1894 
Bank of North America 
Established 1781 


Suggestions Upon Request 


Bank 
of NORTH AMERICA’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 
PHILADELPHIA 





























Capital & Surplus 1Q Million Dollars s« . 





























as SHARES CORPORATION 








AnInvestment That Will 


Stabilize Your Income 


If it were possible for you to be a share- 
holder in every American corporation, your 
dividends would still fluctuate from year 
to year, especially in periods of depression. 
e Cash Reserve Fund which safeguards FIXED 
TRUST SHARES equalizes income by conserving 
a part of surplus profits in prosperous years. This 
adds an important feature of strength to the in- 
herent soundness of a diversified income derived 
from 30 basic American industries, such as U. S. 
Steel, Pennsylvania Railroad, General Electric, 
American Can, etc. 
Holders of FIXED TRUST SHARES have the com- 
forting knowledge that their principal is safe- 
guarded because no substitutions can be made in 
the underlying stocks. 


Send for descriptive Booklet 
“A Fixed Investment in America’s Prosperity” 


AMERICAN BASIC-BUSINESS 


67 Wall Street New York 
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$209 a Month 


INCOME 
by investing $500 a year! 


Coupon, below, brings ‘‘The Science of Fortune 
Building”—free. In addition to above plan, this 
famous book contains a SERIES of sane, workable, 
tested plans for using average incomes to build sub- 
stantial fortunes—varied plans to fit different-sized 
incomes. For example: $500 a year, rightly invested, 
will give you $41,900 in 30 years, with $209 a month 
income. 

Serious-minded men and women will find 
this book valuable—packed with actual fig- 
ures and suggestions. If you earnestly desire 
financial independence you will find this 
book worth Aaving, reading, keeping. Send 
coupon for it and descriptive literature on 
') December’s outstanding investments. 





| GEORGE M.FORMAN & ComPANy ! 
Investment Bonds Since 1885 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 


i 
i I 
. Dept. 1512: Please send me, without obligation, “The I 
I Sci Science of Fortune Building,’’ and descriptive litera- I 
| ture on December's best investments. - 
I I 
4 I 
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SELLING INVESTMENTS 









T isn’t as easy for an individual investor to buy 
I a bond as you might think. Nor is it as easy 
for him to buy a share of stock as it is to buy a 
wedding ring. In fact, the sales rigmarole of our 
various Wall, Congress, La Salle, and Montgom- 
ery Streets is rather complicated as far as individ- 
ual investors are concerned. 

The bond business is no doubt much over-sold; 
that is, there is too much selling. At times there 
are too many bonds to be sold, and not enough 
salesmen; again, there seem to be more sales- 
men than bonds. Taking it by and large, with 
the supply of bonds as intermittent as it is, 
there are more salesmen than a fair average of 
sales volume requires. This causes a great deal 
of trading and switching back and forth, and a 
good deal of unsettlement among investors, which 
only adds a certain gaiety to life in the daily 
stirring up of the investment waters. Of course, 
in the stirring some investors make a little money, 
and so do the bond men, while the investors buy 
into anxiety and uncertainty over the re-invest- 
ment of their funds. 


There is too much selling on the part of bond 
houses; not enough buying on the part of inves- 
tors. As in the life insurance business, the initi- 
ative in bond selling rests with the salesmen. 
Nobody walks into a life insurance company’s 
office and says: “‘Please, I want to look at some 
life insurance.” No, indeed. That body waits 
until the life insurance man comes around, as 
come he will, and the bond salesman comes with 
just about the same inevitability. 

It would be a great deal better if more inves- 
tors would so manceuvre their buying as to get the 
initiative on their side more frequently. That 
means working at their investment-making, as 
they work at their gardens, and paying more at- 
tention to seasoned securities than to new and 
freakish varieties. ‘That would include a move- 


ment of investors into bond houses for consulta- 
tion and buying personally at headquarters. In 
many bond houses one hardly sees a customer all 
day long. A large business is being done not- 
withstanding appearances to the contrary, for a 
stream of business comes and goes by telegraph 
and telephone. Many houses are much better 
geared up to this sort of business than any other. 
On the other hand, some houses receive many 
personal calls. As customers take the initiative 
more frequently, this phase of selling will become 
much more appreciated and houses will prepare 
for it, to the betterment of sales conditions all 
around. “Personally conducted” business will 
increase in bond houses; the “drumming” of 
business in the hinterland will decrease. This 
will be aided also by an intelligent increase of 
“buying by mail.” Investors who do not go to 
bond houses for personal conferences, will write 
to their bankers, and they, placing more reliance 
on their correspondence work and doing it better 
than they do now, will develop an additional 
source of business at less expense. 

The barriers against buying stocks are much 
more difficult, and inherently so. Your ‘‘Mem- 
ber New York Stock Exchange” can’t deal with 
all and sundry. You must be introduced. The 
house must have a very good idea of how much 
capital there is back of your desires marketwise. 
The bond house can deal with 95% of every- 
body as long as those everybodies always have 
good money back of their checks, but stock 
houses must kc much more strict. Some of 
them, for instance, won’t accept women at all as 
customers, although they constitute a good share 
of bond house customers. 

This magazine’s financial advertisements are 
intended to bring about profitable relationships 
between bankers and investors, introducing the 


one to the other. 
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No. 4 in this series will be “Investors and their Investments” ry 
























